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With that long-lived 
TUNGSTEN Battery 




















—the gift that 


{ cannot disappoint 


AKE the worry out of Christ- 
mas giving. Give aDAYLO 
it is bound to please everyone 
on your list. 
Many styles and sizes—one for 
every need and every purse— and 
each a beautiful, always-usetul, 
welcome gift. 
All leading electrical, hardware, 
drug, sporting goods and station- 
ary stores throughout the United 
Statesand Canadacarry DAYLO. 
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Consider Them 
As an Investment 


Consider these new ‘‘ Office Specialty ”’ 
Counter Height Filing Sections in the light of an invest- 
ment that pays you real dividends in actual money saved. 
In the first place ‘‘Office Specialty’’ Count- 
er Height Filing Sections serve all the purposes of 
high-grade filing cabinets. And in addition they com- 
bine the function of an office counter. That’s where 
your first dividend comes in—you save, in first cost, the 
price of a counter. 

On top of this there’s your dollar-and- 
cents saving represented by the floor space conserved. 
And at the prevailing rate of rentals this saving means 
quite a respectable figure on your bank balance. 


COUNTER HEIGHT SECTIONS 


If this were all the service these Counter 
Height Filing Sections performed you would even 
then be getting double value for your money. 
But they do more. 
They act as department divisions in an 
office when stacked together as shown in the illustration. 
Any record in his department is available 
to the executive in half the time it would take the 
filing clerk to walk to the filing room. 
So besides the known savings they effect in 
space—and consequently money-—they enable your 
clerks to get papers and records for you quickly—they 
save your time and the time and energy of your staff. 
Tell your stenographer to type a memo 
today for descriptive foider “‘ The Conservation of 
Space in Your Office.’’ It’s free. 

THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., LIMITED 


Home Office and Factories NEW MARKET Canada 
Export Office 360 Broadway, New York City. 
Filing Equipment Stores at: 
Toronto Montreal Ottawa Halifax Hamilton Winnipeg Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Vancouver 
os Lower illustration shows battery of Connter 
Height Filing Sections tn the office of the West- 
— ern Assurance Co., Toronto. These ling sec- 
tions hold a large proportion of the thousands 
of records in datly use by this Company ny 


clerkin the department can get tie record he 
wants tn a few minutes. Figure what the 
executives and « es of this Company 


miploye 
save tn time and steps every secur, tuo 
notitiny of tie suvutig ln space. 
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The Girl on the cover is Miss Constance Talmadge. 
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Electrical Goods 
Make a Happy Christmas Last the Whole Year Through 


Frivolous gifts are soon forgotten. A reliable electrical appliance, in addition to making a most appropriate 
Christmas gift, will bring pleasure to the recipient for y2ars to come. Gi ve a C.G.E. electrical appliance this year. 
“Coffee Boiled is Coffee 3. Water Boiler. Wil! boil a Four Heat _ Electric Grill. Premier Vacuum Cleaner. 
Spoiled.” An Electric Percola- pint of water in eight minutes Will cook an entire meal for This cleaner is equipped with a 
hon el male delicteme ooltic eed extensively in sich einin three people at the able It brus h just inside the nozzle 
ight at the table. They c be and for warming babies’ food will boil, fry, toast or stew which enables * to get all the 
~~ 5 able rey can be aan “— & , perfectly. U sed extens ively by dirt without injury to the car- 
had i % *« or %-cup sizes It can also be used for heating people  livi ing in Ca rtment pe An extra thin nose allows 
Beautifully Nickel-plated with shaving wate Price, $12.60. Complete Ww h Nickel it to get into out-of-way places. 
Ebony Handle. 6-cup size. Price, plated Pans "P rice, ‘$2. 00. Price, $49.00. 
$21.00 gi ge —— a : ; &. “Home Motor.” By simply 
“ “ septs — 5 ee 6. “Sovereign” Iron. Every placing this motor under the 
_ = 5 : Cheery Glow of an Electric Heat- woman needs an Electric Iron handwheel of a sewing machine 
2. Electric Toaster. This mode} er can be had at the snap of a to take the hard work out of it is instantly converted into 
has rack on top Toasts two witha For heating the bath Ironing Day The ‘Sovereign an electric self-operator. Speed 
slices at once The element is base it reatn ie a ek te Iron has a tapering nose, extra is regulated by degree of pres- 
wound so as to toast evenly A room, a : : cool handle and is perfectly bal- sure placed on self-starter which 
very handsome appliance that room in the house an Electric anced Complete w ith tand, “an be put in any convenient 
will add charm to the daintiest Heater is indispensable Price, plug and six feet of cord P rice, position m the floor Price, 
ta Price, $8.70 $10.00. $5.00. $19.00. 


Dealers everywhere sell C.G.E. Products 


Canadian General Electric Co., Limited 


yD Head Office - TORONTO 


Branch Offices: Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Sydney, St. John, Ottawa, 
(i i ” Hamilton, London, Windsor, Cobalt, South Porcupine, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Nong Ses eee \) Edmonton, Nelson, Vancouver and Victoria. 
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FIRE 


cannot damage the 
contents of a 


G. & McC. SAFE 





it is the place for your 
valuable papers, books and 
jewellery. 


Standard’ Safes and Vault doors in stock. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS made to order. 


Our complete catalogue M-32 will be 
mailed to vour address on request 


THE 


Goldie & | M'Culloch 


Head oahen pat na Works © Ont., Can. 
Toronto Office 
1101-2 Bank of Hamilton Bidg. 
Western Branch Office : 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 











Dominion Textile Company 
Limited 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A dividend of two per cent. (2%) on 
the Comrion Stock of the DOMINION 
TEXTILE COMPANY, LIMITED, has 
been declared for the quarter ending 
3lst DECEMBER, 1919, payable JAN- 
UARY 2nd, 1920, to shareholders of 


record DECEMBER 15th, 1919. 
By Order of the Board 
JAS. H. WEBB 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, 17th November, 1919. 
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H. BLACK, Montreal Editor 


The Financial Post 


The Lessons of the Recent Slump 


NINCE the last issue of MACLEAN’s, 
S the New York market, and t 
w some extent the Canadian, had a 
The Federal Reserve 
Bar ik, that keeps a fatherly eye on Wall 
Street, found that verbal frowning on 

orgy of speculation in that market 
went nl, promptly with- 
lrew the essential prop to speculation 
of cheap and abundant money, sent it 
ip to 16, 25 and then to 30 per cent., 
and the slump was on in earnest. One 
stock that had jumped to above 400, 
shot down to below 300, and 30-, 40- and 


severe shake-up. 


so it 


50-point losses were common. It was 
mestly the small traders, with little 
reserve to provide further “margins” 


when stocks fell, that were wiped out, 
and it is said that bank loans to New 
York brokers declined $250,000,000 in 
a single day. One prominent New 
York broker. blamed the war-million- 
aires for losing their heads over prices, 
but while these newly-rich liked to have 
their gamble there, the warning hit 
quarters wide-spread. It was perhaps 
only a coincidence, that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank struck on the same day that 
the United Mine Workers were forced 
to call off their strike in order not to 
“fight the Government.” Was this a 


“quid pro quo” to ‘the workers, this 
mighty blow at extravagance, specula- 
tion, and the fortune-hunting game? 


Perhaps it indicates that the screws will 
be clamped on again if the lid flies off 
ynce more. Or as one leading New 
York paper put it, the country’s wealth 
at this time of world-scarcity must be 
turned into productive not purely specu- 
lative channels. 
For the Canadian 





investor those anxi- 
ous couple of days of mid-November, 
when paper profits were scattered to 
the winds, and one rapid riser tumbled 
forty points in three days, should serve 
to emphasize the investment side of a 
security rather than the speculative. It 
is days like those heart-rending ones 
referred to, when the investor who gets 
a slightly lower return on his money, 
but whose security stands like an oak, 
without the fear that interest receipts 
of years can be wiped out by a decline 
in the value of the principal in a few 


hours, feels himself repaid for “playing 
safe.” But if the speculative spirit 
must be exercised, let the November 


slump carry a warning to hold in reserve 
at least 100% of the amount of the 
“margin” carried at the broker’s. It 
was the small “investors” who risked 
all their cash on ten-point purchases, 
who found their savings swept away. 

While on this point of a margin, there 
is a plan that many brokers present to 
their clients, where ten or fifteen per 
cent. may be paid down on the market 
value of a purchase of stock, and then 
month by month, or at longer intervals, 
the balance of 90 or 85 per cent. may be 
met, until the stock becomes the abso- 
lute property of the investor. This 
practice is being followed, brokers tell 
me, to an increasing degree. The time 
that elapses enables the investor asa 
rule to become more familiar with the 
undertaking in which he is investing, 
and thus to form a more intelligent 
judgment of its possibilities, and where 
the yield exceeds 7 per cent., the bal- 
ance can be employed to some extent in 
paving off the “principal.” 

Possibly the textile stocks as a class 
stood the test best of all, or at least 
The paper 
stocks showed more fluctuations, but 
this was inevitable, for it was the paper 
stocks that had of late taken the market 
by storm, and naturally they were most 
susceptible to sudden pressure. They 
had not become acclimatized to their 
higher altitudes. But with most the 
recovery was fairly prompt, and as in- 


vestments, — cially those whose pro 
duction is ¢ efly newsprint, they stand, 

my opinion, as offering the greatest 
opportunity for appreciation of any 


class in the market to-day. 

The time is approaching when mort- 
gages as an investment will be worth 
more consideration than for 
years past. Mortgages on land alone 
are still rather precarious for the de- 
mand that went dead during the waz 
show’ only spasmodic a resur 
rection. The ghosts of past booms will 
for a long time persist in appearing at 
nopportune times, and a certain war- 
wisdom we have learned—or think we 
have learned—will tend to a postpone- 


several 


: ) ¢ 
signs ol 


ment. But mortgages on property are 
rapidly assuming their old-time im- 
portance, and attraction. For the 


greater part of the building season of 
1919, construction plans pause . in 
anticipation of lower costs of building 

materials and of labor. But labor costs 
went up, and building materials did not 
decline, and the best information is that 
they will be higher next year than ever: 
bricks, cement, steel, plumbing, et 

Already property values have risen 


considerably and are discounting the 
eendition of higher costs of constru 
tion. With the “moratorium” at an end 


ard interest payments assured, 
erty rising and sales more 
vestment in mortgages which even it 
the East bring 7 and 72 per cent. read 
ily, is now worthy of more consideratio 
than at any time since 1913 

Among the many inquiries which 
reach me from readers of MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE, relating to investments, 
all of which are welcomed—was one 
that combined several points of interest 
One was in reference to relative values 
of pulp and paper stocks. The reply to 
this was: 


prop 
assured, in 


So far as individual companies are con 
cerned, we feel that Price Bros. & Co. has 
probably the most value behind it; with 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. next; Lauren 
tide running close with Abitibi, and 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Co. probably 


the fourth. Price Bros. leads, it would 










appear, in value and accessibility of tim 
ber limits and high ratio of output to 
capital indebtness; Abitibi is also strong 


in these points; Laurentide is 
accessible limits, but has a remarkab! 
well-developed proposition, while Spar 
River’s capitalization is relatively higher 
than the others. As fifth, at the present 
time among companies whose securities 
are subject to public purchase, 


weaker 


might be 
placed Brompton Pulp-and Paper Co., with 
valuable limits, the most diversified out 
put of any mill in Canada, and United 


States subsidiaries that fit in admirably 
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Ecowor ie ¥ Coftpenaron 


Save 10% On 
Your Buying 


nts f lowing advicescontained in 


i s Commodity Bulletin during 
the past eight months have saved 10 
their purchases of basic commodi- 
ties. This is a broad average of all 
= ices. Some lines show a s iving 
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” Babson’ S 


Reports, based on fundamental con- 
ditions forecast market changes for 
you with uncanny accuracy. 


Re port on Request 
A request n ‘our lettert ad wi l bring samples of 
Comr v iiletins = 
Babs. rv r Executive 


Simply Wri te for Bulletin No. C26 o 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
n the ld 
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Going to Build? 


Specify 


“Yale” Builders’ Locks 
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: Positive Security 8! 
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5 | 
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= Limited 4) 
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Western Assurance Co. 


Incorporated A.D. 1851 
Assets over $7,000,000.00 


Fire, Marine, Automobile, Explosion, 
Riots, Civil Commotions and Strikes. 


HEAD OFFICES - TORONTO 








WhenYouTravel, Evenin Canada 


carry your 


funds in 


Travellers’ Cheques, 


issued by The Merchants Bank. 


Personal 


and enable 





are of no 
: destroyed, 


journey 


cheques 
Money may be lost or stolen. 

Cheques, on the other hand, 
are cashed by banks, hotels, transportation 
companies and stores 
you to 
wherever you happen to be 
value to the finder; 
they will be replaced without 
extra charge. 


Travellers’ 


are often refused. 


at their 
raise 


face values, 
ready money 
If lost, they 
if stolen or 
Use 


them for 


your next 


THE MERCHANTS BANK 


Head Office: Montreal 


OF CANADA 


364 branches in Canada extending from the Atlay 


Established 1864 


itic to the 


Pacific 
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Let Your Phonograph Choice Be 
the Pathephone 





The Terrible Wars 
| of the Future 


What «a Neientifie Conflict Will Be 
Like 


The Christmas gift-—and the all-year round gift—that surpasses 
all others—the most beautiful of all musical instruments—a life- 
time possession. 


The Pathephone excels because it not only possesses all the 
better features of other makes of phonographs, but it has exclusive 
and advanced features not possessed by others. j 






| N dealing with the question of what 


SS 


he application of science will mean 


= =~ 


Foremost of all the superior advantages of the Pathephone is 


AS 


to war, a writer under the nom-de re that it plays Pathe Records with a round, genuine sapphire ball i 
plume of Civis Milesque, deals first in 354 that smoothly glides over the records instead of digging and Mil 
the English Review with the war just yi scratching as does the ordinary needle. Hi 
closed and demonstrates at yas ‘ ' | 
really Pee ee ~ By: a te Pathe Records will play over a thousand times with no appreci- sit 
mans had been scientifically prepared, ee able difference in the wear of the record. IH} 


4= 


he declares, they could easily have aA Bk The Pathe selection of record music is the largest inthe world. 










} 
annihilated France in the first few rads Pathe Records are The lasting Pathe records give you an imperishable library of the AN 
weeks of the war. Germany’s painstak- at ee ‘ shabl world’s best music. ‘ i 
ing forty years of preparation were besten an imperishable ‘ Ki 1% 
vena at a. bem 8§=library of the The Pathephone will play all makes of records. { : 
, . ss had reli oe Whit rom , ' : , . ‘ rac Wy 

Sf the Germans had relied on scien- eae world's bestmusic. The artistic period design cabinets are objects of pride in your Mt 
tists instead of on soldiers who are not ' ih home worthy temples of the beautiful music which pours from (LN 
of scientific turn, they “would have gone hi - them. } Yy 
to war on wheels with ten times the von 
number of machine guns they did actu- pale ia And the Pathephone costs no more than ordinary phonographs! py 
‘lly possess ail Pe ae es HOH 
ally possess... and instead of cavalry aN ‘ ; Select your Christmas gift to-day. 
they would have had a corps of 50,000 ROR 
airmen who would have opened with a BAN 
erashing air attack en Paris.” Pro- FE Write Us for Illustrated Catalogue 
ceeding to deal with the wars of the MNS 

ita or Your Nearest Dealer. 


future, this writer declares that they rage 
will be scientific wars. He says: 
Certainly the cavalry of the future 
will be airmen, and the next great war 
may witness cavalry air attacks of 300,- 
000 men, which, if so, will again bring 
back war to men with an air copy 
wok. But, as the eye of the future 
irmy will be in the air, so must mobility 
move accordingly. On the surface this 
leads to wheels and armor. Twenty 
years hence an invading Army will ad 
vance at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour in some form of armored 


Pulbepbone 


Pathe Freres Phonograph Sales Co., Limited 
Montreal TORONTO Winnipeg 
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vehicle. There is no limit to the de 

structiveness of future war if science 

s “called in” and applied; if flying, } 

living ships whisk about at fifty knots j 

in hour, and flying tanks convey a ] 

million men across the Rhine, masking Y 
en route, for Paris and the } 


= 





are an anachronism, as is 
ng “fixed,” hitherto so dearly 





GL 

















loved of pipeclay As we leave 
ground, we quit the books, we mobilize 
laboratory Whither will it lead 
What engines of destruction will 
quiet men who work in “stinks” not 
jiscover for those who think by the 
p? We shall fight in sheets of flame, 
ouds of poison; we shall eleectrocute 
1 depolrize with rays and projec 

n collusion with the “jelly” of | 

air; we shal! summon to our 1 the | 

me enel¢ f he ym The | 
Germans had their opportunity, per 
haps their last opportunity. They will 
ed the war, and got it, but they certain- 
did not go to war scientifically; they 


forth like Moltke, minus the presid 
ng mind, or Hannibal without his ele- 
ants. Fortunately, soldiers are rare 
y scientists; it is not their job. If ! 
lirpitz. for instance, had at all realized & y a % 
in 1914 the significance of submarines, William& Mary 
‘ he would have dissuaded the Kaiser S& Pathe $285.00 
from war until he had some 400 boats 
ready himself to do a blockade, and 
that, associated with the successful oc 
enpation ef Calais, might have had ter- 
rible results for us. 
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rom actua! photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New 


The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing ‘‘Io nonsonopiu 
l’Annetta,’’ while she stands beside the New Edison. 


E BLINDFOLD TEST is the most severe of all: 
musical tests; shutting off a person’s sight greatly 
increases his acuteness of hearing. Yet eventhe blind- 
fold test has been successfully met by the New Edison. 


Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York, appeared before fiveof Thomas A. Edison’s 
musical experts to perform the test. She stood beside the New Edison. The 
blindfolds were adjusted over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, 
Hempel then started to sing. The selection was“Io non sono piu l'Annetta” from the opera 
“Crispino ela Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the song continued. The New 
Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. The five experts, even though their 
hearing faculties were at highest concentration, were completely unaware that Hempel had 
ceased and that they were listening only to the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 

Two million people have heard similar tone+tests, publicly given by forty different 
artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly recorded the fact that 
no one has been able to distinguish the artist's living art from its Re-CreaTion by the 
New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. 
The New Edison brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfolded jury is not aware that the New Edison 
a is singing ‘‘Io non sono piu I’Annetta’’ alone. 
| RIEDA HEMPEL is called “Hempel of the Voice 
Supreme.” You might think this is because of 
her technique—so flawless, so superb! Or because 
of her notes, pure as the chiming of silver bells. 
But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you understand 
what it is that makes her great among the greatest in opera and concert. 
| ! For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting power—a power 
which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into angel-music. 
y It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric something, that transcendent 
» something, that eternal something, which makes music the mind's solace and inspiration. 
The soul of music is what Edison has caught and perpetuated. in his ReCreations. 
3 That is why he considers the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why 


the heart of the music-lover responds to a ReCreation by the New Edison, even as it 
responds to the art of the living artist. Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your 
eyes closed, for that is the best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist 
himself is standing before you—alive! Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
for the most interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 
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terbrook Pens 
wsterbDroo ens 
OR HARD AND CONSTANT USE 
Over sixty years’ experience in nuaking pens that 
write well a e »es into every Esterbrook pen. 
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Pen No. 048, It is de of finest steel, 
especially vrocessed to produce a 
smooth writing, fexible yet firm, 
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f piaces where this pen f 


is found. 








Send or telephone to your 
nearest dealer, asking for 
samples. 1S¢ a dozen, assorted 
or of your favorite pen, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO, 


1670 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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or stuttering overcome positively 
natural methods permanently de a 
naturals h. Graduate pupils every- 
where. ree advice and literature. 
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It will not warp 
will not burn 
is dust proof and 
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ior capacity than 
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ta ane 
SINESS ‘ 
Cana than to-day. In 
t I stonishing egree of 
sp ' pudbile Ss in 
ging in conserva 
tively be ter med an orgy of buying. 
Everything, anythin is being sold as 
never before. The _ Ha cree il} 


higl 1e@ £ 

It is only necesary to talk to a mer- 
chant in any line to disc r how com- 
plete this degree of prosperity is. The 
proprietor of a large dry goods store 
in a Western Ontario city happened to 
be in Toronto a few days i in a 
frantic effor to secure goods which 

had been orde ered | long before and prom- 
ised to him many times. 

“There’s only one flaw in the 
business nowadays,” he _ explained. 
“and that’s getting the goods. I’m short 
in everything. I can sell anything I can 
buy. For the past six months my busi- 
ness has been yond steadily 40 per 
cont. better than ever before. Of course, 
expenses are higher in proportion.” 

“And it’s the same al] over,” he said. 
“I’m not the only one. All the dealers 
in our town are doing just as well as 
I am. It’s the same story everywhere 

a regular scramble to get enough 
goods to meet the demand.” 

With the wholesalers, the problem is 
the same. They can’t get the supplies 
for their customers. One wholesaler 
showed the writer an order the other 
day from one merchant for dolls to the 
value of $1,600. “That man never sold 
more than a quarter of that order be- 
fore, to my knowledge,” he said. “As 
a matter of fact, he won't sell that 
many this year for the very good reason 
that he won’t get them to sell. He'll 
get an allotment on his order.” 

The making of allotments is becoming 
one of the main sources of worry with 
manufacturers in certain lines. A 
maker of men’s clothing—the head, in 
fact, of one of the biggest firms in the 
East—explained the other day that he 
could not fill any of his orders for 

pring goods by more than fifty per 
ont. He was promising his regular 
customers a fifty per cent. allotment 
cut on some orders not mere than 
twenty-five was more than _ possible. 
“i’ve had a regular stream of customers 
in here lately,” he said. “They coax, 
plead, threaten, almost weep. 3ut what 
can we do? We simply can’t get the 
goods for them.” 

It does not follow that there is the 
same margin of profit, however, on this 
tremendously increased volume, for 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer. 
The same clothing m anufacturer ex- 
plained that practic all his fall or- 
ders had been filled at a loss. Labor 
costs jumped so high after the orders 


is for the y priced goods. 





retail 
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imo? 1 , 
’ 1 he 
that the goods, wnen finaly hipp 
actually meant a loss on every suit 
sent out. H his best to encourage 


customers who had placed large orders 
shipments Dut 
much as one suit 


to take smi never 








cou id he secure. 
Of course, on the whole, the increased 
l i prosperity 
for those who are handling it. 
rhe foregoing applies mainly to the 
Eastern Provinces. In the West, al- 
though business is still good, there has 
been a slight let-up, due unquestio 
to the bad crops in some sections. 
conditions are purely local, however, 
and do not seriously militate against 
the prosperity of the country at large. 


Dusiness means ncreaseda 





The Real Estate Boom 

YERHAPS the most striking evidence 
of the rampant prosperity of Can- 
ada is found in real estate. In this 
connection, the conditions that prevail 
can perhaps best be told by citing an 
incident that occurred in a certain On- 
tario city. It is a flourishing place and 
recently it has witnessed one of those 
movements that are felt in al] cities, a 
decided growth in one direction. This 
city is moving East and as a result the 
East end of the business section has 
been booming unmistakably. On one 
corner of growing strategic importance 
was a bank. Opposite was a store of 
average size with two stories above, di- 
vided up into light housekeeping flats. 
A Greek merchant had a ten-year lease 
on the building for $100 a month. He 
leased the flats above and made prac- 
tically enough to cover the entire rent. 
One day the representative of another 
bank came along and offered the Greek 
a substantial sum to sell his lease. It 
was so good that for a moment he al- 
most took it. On sec ond thought, he de 
cided to “stand pat” for awhile. It was 
a very wise cecision. The bank on the 
other corner heard of the negotiations 
and quietly offered him the sum of $6,- 
000 if he would camp right where he 
for the term of the | nd keep 








Was © lé ase a 

the interioping bank out. Mer- 
chant thought that over and led to 
stand pat a little longer. Fins the 





new bank came with a fina! offer of 
$16,000 for his lease and he accepted. 
He will continue to collect rent on the 
flats above for the remainder of the 
ten years. 

And so it goes. In the cities rents 
have gone sky high, due to the serious 
shortage of houses. The value of rea! 

tate has not gone up quite as marked- 
ly but there has been a ‘strong uplift in 
values and houses are in demand as 
rever before. 
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If the reform leagues would only go out on a strike, hooray! 
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As the days go by 
you will develop a cer- 
tain attachment for 
your Dixon's Eldorado. 


Unconsciously at first, 


and then consciously, 
you will find yourself 
selecting it from the 


several pencils that lie 
on your desk. 


With the first touch 
of pencil to paper you 
will realize that here is 

|| a pencil that fits your 
|} hand and your work 
|| better than any other 
||| you have ever used. 


| Tell us the kind of 
} work you do, enclosing 
15 cents, and we will 
mail you full length 
samples worth double 
the money. 


_ ELborapO 
the master drauag pencil 


Made in 17 Leads 
one for every 
need or prejerence 
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‘the Fie ery’ ‘Little Columbia | 


N Franklin's time the use of electricity was un- —to ignite the power in our autos, 
known......In our day we have the fiery little motorboats, and farm engines 
Columbia Dry Battery at our beck and call. 
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The Columbia is the most useful little package of power 
to ring our doorbells on earth. It is the handy-man of the world. 


to buzz our dining room buzzers When your doorbell gets weak, or any of your electric 
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to regulate the heat in our homes things begin to quit, don’t buy “just a battery’”.—make 
to run toys for our kiddies the man understand you want Columbia. 
to make our telephones speak up Columbias meet every battery need—last longest 
to light our flashlights --cost no more—for sale in every store where you 
would naturally inquire—Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Binding Posts without extra charge. 
THE STORAGE BATTERY : 
IT S the definite power and long life idea back ; ri 
in} of the Columbia Storage Battery—that’s why so : 
ve | many thousands of car owners prefer it... . ; 
1 Columbia Service is everywhere. Find out the ry 
advantages it has to offer you, too of] 
1 y ' . 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO. 
H LIMITED 
y an Toronto, Ontario 
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_ See. a | 
Phe piquant charm of a clear, soft Read below how by , . 2 ee 
proper care you can have this greates of all attractions. — "a oe Segoe 
* 
2 a 6 
“ ~ ) ‘ ‘ 
The right treatment for skin blemishes 
Nature intended your skin to be flawless 
S YOUR skin fine, soft, attrac- Skin specialists are tracing fewer In addition to this special treat- 
tive? If not, find out just why and fewer troubles to the blood. ment, use Woodbury’s regularly in 


it 1s marred by blemishes; then 
start immediately to gain the na- 
tural beauty, the clear, radiant 
skin that can be yours. 


. 


They say more often, skin blem- 
ishes may be traced to the bacteria 
and parasites that are carried into 
the pores of the skin with dust, soot 
and grime. To clear vour skin of 


vour daily toilet. ‘This will make 
vour skin firm and active. It will 


help the new skin to resist the tre- 


quent cause of blemishes. Before 


long your complexion will take on 


Your skin is changing every day. 


: ~ blemishes caused by this insidio: a new clearness and freshness. 
As the old skin dies, new skin aaal . hein a new clearness an 
f aera eee Thi and persistent enemy, use regularly ve — ee 
2rms to take its place. ‘ Ww : > : : set a cake Ss Fach 
<a heen S Place, his new the following special treatment: Get a cake of Woodoury's Facial 
skin is fine, clear, unblemished. By es ; Soap to-day and begin to-night the 
proper care, you Can keep It as Si — skin blemishes treatment vour skin needs. You 
flawless as nature intended it to be. Tust before retiring, wash in your will find this treatment and many 
usual Way with warm water and Wood > ees 
bury’s Facial Soap: then dry your fac others for the commoner skin 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm troubles in the booklet wrapped eh» 
water and rub them on the eake of around every cake of Woodbury 5 
W oodburv’s until they ire covered with Facial Soap. W ood} ury’s is on 
: a hea v, cream-like lather, Cover ¢ ich sale at drug stores and toilet eo0ods 
; blemish with a thick coat of this soap 


counters throughout the United 


cream and leave it on for ten minutes 





; ; ; Ee tae sil al 
Rinse very carefully with clear. hot States and Canada. A 25-cen 
; : : th y iy -pe) 
water, then with cold cake will last a month or six weeks. 
BLACKHEADS ARE \ Sample cake of soup hooklet of famous treatments 
CONFESSION that you samples of Woodbury’ s Fan val Pou di r Fa ial Cream 
Lo 17" using the MPOnd and Cold Cream sent to you fo 15 cents. 
; method of cleansing tor 
mp * f of { For 6c we will send you a et and samples of Woodbury’ 
us Ype VF Seen oa trial size cake (enough for a Facial Soap, F il Powder 
cial treatment for this week or ten days of any Wood Facial Cream, and Cold Crean 
trouble is among the fam- bury facial treatment) to 
) treatments m the gether with the book et ol 1d _T Lye Jerg 
: aero booklet ae treatments. “A Skin You Love iddress The A isn yen MADE 
lVoodbury booktet wrap- : ea: iin dee Bl ed, ( Limited. 7012 SI ; : e5 
‘ d around every cake of ee! | cone the tre atment book Sf t, Perth, O ANADA) 
‘ > \" oodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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THE THREAD of 


Y ITHOUT opening 
my eyes I guessed 
that it must be be 
five and six in the 


morning. 


twee! 


I was snuggled into something narrow. On moving 
my knee abruptly it came into contact with an up- 


right board At the 
upward, so that my 


same time the end « 





were hi 


feet 





Then the other end rose, and my head w 

feet. A slow, gentle roll threw my 
against the board, though another slow, gentle 
roll swung me back to my former position. Far 
away there was a rhythmic throbbiny, like the 


} 


I knew I was on shipboard, 


and for the moment it was al]! I 





Knew 
N t quite i LiKE I ly not quite 
asleep I wa i as one Ww t n any 
strange ed any strange place 
for the king mind to reconnect 
st wi e happe gs over 
nich Sure of this pe \ ‘ 
‘ iblishment I ed 
On waking the seco I was 
¢ ] f f \ 


still at a loss for the reason of my; 
being at sea. I had‘left a port; I 

port; and I didn’t 
know the name of either. I might 
have been on any 


was going to a 


sailing to 
How 
d 


e- 


ocean, 
any globe 
long I had been on the way, ar 
how far I had still to go, were d 
tails that danced away from me 
whenever I tried to seize them. I 
retained a knowledge of continents 


and countries; but as 


tor f +} 
quarter o une 






soon as | ide the attempt to 








see myself in any of them my mind recoiled from the 
effort with a kind of sick dislike. 
Nothing but a dull hint came to me on actually open- 


ing my eyes. An infiltration of grey light through the 
door, which was hooked ajar, revealed a mere slit in 
space, with peg and corner utilized. A quiet 
breathing from the berth above my head told me that 
I shared the cabin with someone else. On the wall op- 
above a flat red couch piled with smal! articles 
two complete sets of clothing swung out- 
from side to side like pendulums, accord- 
ing to the movement of the ship. 

It was clearly 





every 





posite, 


of travel 





j cabin of 
less comfortable order, calling up a 
faintly disagreeable surprise. It was from that that I 
drew my I judged that whcever I was I 
had traveled before, and in more luxurious conditions 
Through the partly open door, beyond which there 
puffs of salt 
of the ocean. Vainly I 
point of the compass to- 
ward which we were Imagination adapted 
tself instantly to any direction it was asked to take. 
In this inside cabin from 


I closed my eyes again. 


the cheaper and 





nference. 


have been 

and the swish and roar 
indications as to the 

headed 


must 
wind, 


un open porthole, came 


sought 


there was no suggestion 





in or cloud to show the difference between east and 
wae 

Because I was not specially alarmed I did my best 
to doze again. Dozing seemed to me, indeed, the wis 


es! course, for the reason that during the freedom of 


connection was 


would be restored, 


sub-consciousness in sleep the missing 
the more like ly to be restored It 
I was physically well. I that by 
sensations. Young, vigorous, and with 
a mere lapse of memory was a joke. 
and vigorous a touch on my body 


of course knew 
my general 
plenty of money, 

Of being young 


‘ 
Ps 





The Story of a Man Who Lost His 


Identity 
By BASIL KING 


Luthor of “The City of Comrades,” “The High Heart,” 


‘The Inner Shrine,” etc. 


CHARLES L. WRENN 


a 
View 
> 





° Out of the darkness there came 
only a vision of flaming eyes. 


was enough to give me the assurance. The assump- 
tion of having plenty of money was more subtle. It 
was habit of mind rather than anything more con- 
Certainiy there was nothing to prove it. in 
‘ which might easily have been second-class, 
r yet in the stulf of my pajamas, which was thick and 
I noticed now, as I turned in my bunk, that it 
rasped my skin unpleasantly. With no effort of the 
memory I could see myself elegantly clad in silk night- 
clothing, fastened with silk frogs; and yet when I 
asked myself when and where that had been no answer 
was accorded me. 





coarse. 


MAY have slept an hour when I waked again. 

From the sounds in the cabin I drew the conclusion 
that my overhead companion had got up. 

sefore looking at him I tested my memory for some 
such recollection as men sharing the same cabin have 
of their first meeting. But I had none. Further back 
than that waking between five and six o’clock I 
couldn’t think. It was lke trying to think back to the 
years birth; one’s personality dis 


preceding one’s 


solved into darkness. 

standing 
Broad, 
lershirt 
in addition to his trousers, of 


When I opened my eyes there was a man 
in the dim gray light with me. 
muscular shoulders showed through the un 
ch was all he wore 


his back to 





which the braces hung down the back. The dark hair 
was the hair of youth, and in a corner of the glass I 
caught the reflection of a chin which in spite or th 
lather I also knew to be young. Waiting till he had 
finished shaving and had splashed his face in the 


basin, I said, with a questioning intonation: 

“Hello?” 

Turn slowly he lowered the towel from before his 
dripping face, holding it out like a propitiatory offer 











FLAME 


ing. He responded then 
with the slow emphasis of 
urprise. 

“Hel-lo, old scout! So 
you’ve waked up at last! Thought you meant to sleep 





the trip out.” 
“Have I been asleep long?” 
“Only since you came on board 
It was on my tongue to ask, When was that? but a 
mpting of discretion bade me seek another 


udden pre 

“You don’t mean to say I’ve slept 

more than—more than—” I drew 

a bow at a venture—‘more than 

twenty-four hours?” 

He made the reckoning as he rub 

bed his shining face with the towel 

“Let me see! Friday 

We came on board late Tuesday 

— night. When John-M’rie, our bed- 

wives : room steward, brought me down to 

the cabin about half past nine you 

were already in your bunk doing 

the opium act. John-M’rie passed 

it up that you were a Frenchman, 

you’d spoken French to 

him; but now I see you’re just an 
American like myself.” 


This is 


because 


I was an American but I could speak 
I could speak French sufficiently 
well for one Frenchman to mistake me for 
another. I stowed this data away, noting that 
if I had lost some of the power of memory 
the faculty of reasoning was unimpaired. 
Weighing my questions so as to get the 
maximum of information with the minimum of be 
trayal I waited till he had finished polishing a face 
which had the handsome ugliness of a pug before 
hazarding anything else. 

“When do you think,” was my next diplomatic ven- 
ture, “that we shall get in?” 

“Oh, hang!” The exclamation was caused by find 
ing himself pawing at the foot of my berth in his 
search for the towel-rack. “Wednesday morning with 
good luck,” he went on, feeling along the wall till he 
touched a kind of rod behind which he tucked the 
“With tk weather we'll not pick up the 
Nantucket Lightship before Thursday night. The old 
bucket’s supposed to do it in eight days; but you know 
what that means these times.” 


So: 


“rench. 





towel. 


I didn’t know, since these times did not distinguish 
themselves in my mind from any other times. But the 
Nantucket Lightship was a reference I understood. 
We were sailing for New York. As an American I 
was therefore on my way home, though no spot on the 


continent put forth a special claim on me. I made 
brief experiments in various directions; New York, 


1ington, Ch 
Seattle Nott 





go, San Francisco, Boston, Denver. 
led. The hills of New Eng- 
‘alifornia, the levees of 

na were alike easy fcr me to recall; but I was 
detached from them as a spirit from another world. 








respon¢ 


ited I choose 





the phrase as expres- 
more nebulous than active thinking 
1ese ideas floated across my brain as I watched the 
his tooth-brush, replace the tumbler, and 
eel along the wall for the flannel shirt hanging on a 
peg. He turned to me then with the twinkling doggy 
look I was beginning to notice as a trait 

“Say, you'd eat a whale, wouldn’t you? 


Haven’t had 
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a meal since Tuesday night, and now it’s Friday. Any- 
one would think you were up in the Ypres region be- 
fore the eats got on to the time-table. Pretty good 
grub on board this old French tub, if you holier loud 
enough.” 


Waite he went on to suggest a menu for my break- 

fast I endeavored to deal with the new hints he 
had thrown out. He had spoken of Ypres. He had 
referred to short rations. I remembered that there 
was a war. Whether it was over, or whether it was 
going on, or whether I had taken part in it or not, 
I couldn’t say; but I knew there had been, and perhaps 
that there still was, a war. 

I tested myself as to that while I watched him but- 
ton his collar and put on a tie; but all I drew forth 
was a vague, sickening sense of noise, multilation, and 
dirt, which might have been no more than the reaction 
from things I had read. Nothing personal to myself 
entered into these associations; no scene of horror that 
I could construct took me in as an actor. 

My light-hearted companion would not, however, 
allow me to follow my own train of thought. 

“Say,” he laughed; “I know your name, but I don’t 
believe you know mine.” The laugh grew forced and 
embarrassed. “I’ve got the darnedest name for kid- 
ding a guy ever got stuck on him. Sometimes it makes 
me mad, and I think I’ll go to law and change it; and 
more times I get used to it, till some smart Aleck 
breezes in and begins to hang it all over me again. 
What do you think it is? Give a guess now.” 

He said he knew my name—and I didn’t know it 
myself! That was the first of my queer discoveries 
that appalled me. If I didn’t know my own name. . 
But the boy laughed on. 

“Give a guess now,” he coaxed, buttoning up his 
waistcoat. “I'll give you two; but they must be awful 
funny ones.” 

Nothing funnier than Smith and Jones having oc- 
curred to me, he burst out with: 

“Drinkwater! Isn’t that the darnedest? I can’t 
look sidewise at anything that isn’t water be- 
fore the other guys begin to kid me all over the lot. 
Many a time I would drink water—and don’t want 
anything but water to drisi:—and I'll be hanged if I 
don’t feel ashamed to have them see me doing it—and 
me with that name! What do you know about that?” 

As I was too gravely pre-occupied to tell him what 
I knew about that he began once more his curious 
pawing along the wall, till he seized a cap which he 
pulled down on his head. 

“Oh, hang!” he muttered then. “That’s yours.” 

‘his too was information, enabling me to assume 
that the clothing which hung on the same hook was 
mine also. I looked at it with some interest, but also 
with a renewed feeling of discomfort. It was the sort 
of suit in which I found it difficult to see myself. Of a 
smooth grey twill, sleek and provincial, there was that 
about it which suggested the rural beau. 


Having momentarily lost his orientation the boy 
clawed in the air again, touching first this object and 
then that, fingering it, considering it, locating it, till 
once more he got his bearings. All this he did with 
a slowness and caution that forced on me the recogni- 
tion of the fact, which I might have perceived before, 
that he was blind. 


NOTHING betrayed it but his motions. The starry 

eyes were apparently uninjured. Only, when you 
knew his infirmity, you noticed that the starriness was 
like that of an electric lamp, bright, but with a bright- 
ness not connected with his intelligence. It was an 
aimless brightness, directed at nothing. The blaze of 
the quick pupils was like that which a window flashes 
back to the sunset, all from outside, and due to noth- 
ing in the house. 

Dressed now for leaving the cabin he still had some- 
thing to tell me. 

“Say, there’s one man on board who’ll be glad to 
hear you’ve waked up. That’s the doctor. Not the 
ship’s doctor,” he hastened to explain, “but my doc- 
tor. Say, he’s about the whitest.” 

My questions were inspired not so much by 
sympathy with him, though that affected me, as by the 
hope of getting sidelights on myself. 

“Do you travel with a dcctor?” 

“Came over with him just before the war. I was 
his stenog. Name of Averill. Been in and out to see 
you five and six times a day ever since we sailed. Tell 
you all about him after I've had my breakfast. Off 
now to send in John-M’rie. Don’t forget what I said 
about the griddle-eakes. They can give ’em to you 
good and greasy if you kick; but if you don’t they'll 
just hand you out a pile of asbestos table-mats.” 
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| EFORE getting up to make the investigations on 

which I was so keen I waited to be rid of Jean- 
Marie. He came in present]y—small, black, wiry, not 
particularly clean, and with an oily smell, but full of 
an ingratiating kindness. When I had trumped up an 
explanation of my abnormally long sleep I set him to 
separating my hand-luggage from my cabin-mate’s, 
nominally for the sake of convenience, but really that 
I might know which was mine. 

The minute he had left with my order for breakfast 
I sprang from my bunk, searching first the pockets of 
my clothes. There was nothing in them but a hand- 
kerchief, a few French coins, and a card giving the 
number of a cabin, the number of a seat at table in the 
dining saloon, and the name of Mr. Jasper Soames. It 
was a name that to me meant nothing. Referring it 
to my inner self nothing vibrated, nothing rang. It 
was like trying to clink a piece of money on wool or 
cork or some other unresponsive material. 

My clothing itself was what I had guessed from 
the inspection made from my berth. It suggested hav- 
ing been bought ready to wear, a suggestion borne out 
by the label of what was apparently a big department 
store, the Bon Marché, at Tours. My cap had the 
same label, and my hard felt hat no maker’s name at 
all. 

I began on the bags which Jean-Marie had segre- 
gated as my property. There were two, a handbag 
and a suitcase, neither of them tagged with a name. 
The handbag contained bottles, brushes, handker- 
chiefs, all of the cheaper varieties. Where there was 
anything to indicate the place at which they had been 
purchased it was always the Bon Marché at Tours. In 
the suitcase, which was unlocked, and which I opened 
feverishly, there was a suit almost identical with that 
hanging on the hook, a little linen, a few changes of 
underclothing, a small supp'y of socks, collars, and 
other such necessities, all more or less new, some of 
them still unworn, but with not so much as an initial 
to give a clue to the owner. It struck ine—and I made 
the observation with a frightened inward laugh—that 
a man running away from detection for a crime would 
fit himself out in just this way. 

Having re-packed the bags I stood at a loss, in the 
sense that for the first time I felt stunned. The posi- 
tion was promising to be more serious than I had 
thought it possible for it tv become. There were so 
many things to think of that I couldn’t see them all 
before me at a glance. 

Standing in the middle of the narrow floor, steady- 
ing myself by a hand on the edge of Drinkwater’s 
bunk, I suddenly caught my reflection in the glass. It 
was a new line to follow up. A look into my own 
eyes would reforge those links with myself that had 
trembled away. I went closer, staring at the man 
who now confronted me. 


if is an odd experience to gaze at yourself, and see 
a stranger; but that is what happened to me now. 
The face that gazed back at me was one which, as far 
as I could tell, I had never seen jn my life. I had seen 
faces like it, hundreds of them, but never precisely this 
face. It was the typical face of the brown-eyed, brown- 
haired Anglo-Saxon, lean, leathery, and tanned; but 
I could no more connect it with my intimate self than 
I could Drinkwater’s face, or Jean-Marie’s. 

It was that of a man who might have been thirty, 
but who possibly looked older. I mean by that that 
there was a haggardness in it which seemed to come of 
experience rather than from time. Had you passed 
this face in the street you would have said that it was 
that of a tall, good-looking voung fellow with a brown 
moustache, but you would have added that the eyes 
had the queer, far-away luminosity of eyes that have 
“seen things.” They would have reminded you of 
Drinkwater’s eyes—not that they were like them, but 
only because of their fixed retention of images that 
have passed away from the brain. 

My next thought was of money. So far I had found 
nothing but the few odd coins in my pockets; but that 
I had plenty of it somewhere I took as a matter of 
course. I know now by experience that people in tne 
habit of having money and people in the habit of not 
having it are guided by different “senses.” In the one 
case it is a sense of limitation; in the other of liberty. 
It is like the difference between the movements of a 
blind man and those of one who can see—a tactual 
feeling of every step in contrast with the ease to come 
and go. Of all the distinctions induced by poverty and 
wealth it is the one that appeals to me now as the 
most significant. Merely to do without things, or 
merely to possess things, is matter of little importance. 
A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth, we are told on high 


authority; but it does consist in his state of mind. 
To be always in a state of mind in which restriction 
is instinctive is like always creeping as a baby and 
never learning to walk. 

But as far as money went I was free. I had never 
been without it. I had no conception of a life in which 
I couldn’t spend as much as I reasonably wished. As 
I had been in Europe I probably had a letter of credit 
somewhere, if I could only put my hand on it. On 
arriving in New York I should of course have access 
to my bank account. 


T occurred to me to look under my pillow, and there,é 


sure enough, was a little leather purse. That 
was a common little purse was secondary to the fact 
that it was well filled. Sitting on the edge of the 
couch I opened it with fingers that shook with my 
excitement. It contained three five-hundred frane 
notes, two for a hundred, some hundred and fifty in 
gold, and a little silver, nearly four hundred dollars in 
all. I seemed to know that roughly it was the kind 
of sum I generally carried on my person when abroad. 

After a hasty scrubbing up I crept back into bed, 
and waited for Jean-Marie to bring my breakfast. 


T was my first thought that I must not let him see 

that anything was wrong. I must let no one see 
that. The reasen I had given him for my extra- 
ordinary sleep, that of having long suffered from in- 
somnia and being relieved by the sea-air, would have to 
pass, too, with Drinkwater’s friend, the doctor, should 
he come to see me. No one, no one, must suspect that 
for so much as an hour the knowledge of my identity 
had escaped me. The shame I felt as to that—a shame 
I have since learned to be common to most victims of 
the same mishap—was overwhelming. Rather than 
confess it I could own to nearly anything in the nature 
of a crime. 

3ut it was no one’s business but my own. I com- 
forted myself with that reflection amid much that I 
found disturbing. 

What I chiefly found disturbing was my general en- 
vironment. I couldn’t understand this narrow cabin, 
these provincial foreign clothes. While I was sorry 
for Drinkwater’s blindness ! disliked the closeness of 
contact with one I regarded as my inferior. I am not 
saying that I took this situation seriously. I knew 
that I could extricate myself from it on arriving in 
New York. The clement in it that troubled me was 
my inability to account for it. What had I been doing 
that I should find myself in conditions so distasteful? 
Why should I have wanted to obliterate my traces? 
It was obvious that I had done it, and that I had done 
it with deliberation. Being Somebody in the world I 
had made myself Nobody, and for that I must have 
had a motive. Was it a motive that would confront 
me as soon as I had become Somebody again? That I 
should have lost the sense of my identity was bad 
enough in itself; but that I should reappear in a réle 
that was not my own, and with a name I was sure I 
had never borne, was at once terrifying and grotesque. 
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T occurred to me that I could escape some of my 

embarrassment by asking Drinkwater to stop his 
friend the doctor from looking in on me; but before I 
had time to formulate this plan, and while I was sit- 
ting up cross-legged in my berth eating from the tray 
which Jean-Marie had laid on my knees, there was 
a sharp rap on the door. As I could do nothing but say, 
Come in, the doctor was before me. 

“Good!” he said, quietly, without greeting or self- 
introduction. “Best thing you could be doing.” 

The lack of formality nettled me. I objected to his 
assumption of a right to force himself in uninvited. 

I said, frigidly: “I shall be out on deck presently. 
If you want to see me, perhaps it would be easier 
there.” 

“Oh, this is alright.” He made himself comfortable 
in a corner of the couch, propping his body against 
the rolling of the ship with a fortification of bags. 
“Glad you’re able to get up and dress. I’m Dr. 
Averill.” 

To give him to understand that I was not commu- 
nicative, I took this information in silence. My cold- 
ness apparently did not impress him, and sitting in 
the corner diagonally opposite to mine he watched me 
eat. 

He was one of those men in whom personality dis- 
appears in the scientific observer. His features, man- 
ners, clothing, were mere accidents. He struck you 
as being wise, though with a measure of sympathy in 
his wisdom. Small in build, the dome of his forehead 
would have covered a man of twice his stature. A 
smal! dark moustache was no more consciously a point 
of personal adornment than a patch of stonecrop to a 
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She advanced serenely, sedately, her hands jauntily in the pockets of an 


rock. When he took off his cap, his baldness, though 
more extensive than you would have expected in a 
man who couldn’t have been older than forty-five, was 
the finishing touch of the staid. 
“You’ve been having a long sleep. 
“oe 
“Making up for lost time? 
“Exactly.” 
“Been at the front?” 


” 


” 


T was this kind of question I was afraid of. I knew 

that if I said Yes, I should have to give details, and 
so I said No 

“Look as if you had been.” 

“De if” 

“Often leaves some sort of hang-over- 

“Tt couldn’t do that in my case because 
there.” 

He tried another avenue of approach. 
told me you were a Frenchman.” 

“That seems to have been a mistake of our steward.” 

“But you speak the language.” 

“Yes I speak it.’ 

“You must speak it very well.” 

“Probably.” 

“Have you lived much in France? 

“Oh, on and off.” 

“Had a position over there?” 

It seemed to be my turn to ask a question. I shot 
him a quick glance. “What sort of position do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know but what you might have been 
in a shop or an office oa 

So I looked like that! It was a surprise to me. I 
had thought he might mention the Embassy. My 
sense of superior standing was so strong that I ex- 
pected another man of superior standing to see it at 





I wasn’t 


“Drinkwater 


a glance. Contenting myself with a shake of the head 
I felt his eyes on me with a greater stare. 
“Must have found it usefu! to speak French so well, 





especially at a time like this.’ 
I allowed that to pass without challenge. 
“If we should ever go into the war a fellow like you 
could make himself handy in a lot of ways.” 
We were therefore not in the war. I was glad to 


add that to my list of facts. “I should try,” I assented, 
feeling that the words committed me to nothing. 

“Wonder you weren't tempted to pitch in as it was. 
A lot of our young Americans did—chaps who found 
themselves over there.” 

“I wasn’t one of them.” 

“Poor Drinkwater now—he went over with me as 
my stenographer in the spring of that year; and when 
the thing broke out f 

“He went.” 

“Yes, he went.” 

“And didn’t get much good from it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. Depends, doesn’t it? 
on what we mean by good. You fellows ——” I shot 
him another glance, but I don’t think he noticed that I 
objected to being classed with Drinkwater. “You fel- 
lows ” he began again. 

I never knew how he meant to continue, for a shuf- 
fling and pawing outside the door warned us that 
Drinkwater, having finished his breakfast, was feeling 
his way in. 

The doctor spoke as the boy pushed 
open and stumbled across the threshold. 

“Morning, Harry! Your friend here seems to have 
waked up in pretty good condition. Look at the break- 
fast he’s been making away with.” He rose to leave, 
since the cabin had not room enough for two men on 
foot at the same time. “See you on deck by and by,” 
he added, with a nod to me; “then we can have a more 
satisfactory talk.” 

I waited till he was out of earshot. 
how?” 








the door 


“Who is he any- 


N giving me a summary of Averill’s history, Drink- 

water couldn’t help weaving in a partial 
own. It was in fact most of his own, except that it 
included no reference to his birth and perentage. 

Drinkwater had worked his way through one of the 
great universities when laboratory research had 
thrown him in contact with Boyd Averill. The latter 
was not a practising physician but a student of biology. 
He was the more at liberty to follow one of the less 
lucrative lines of scientific work because of being a 
man of large means. Sketching the origin of this for- 
tune my companion informed me that from his patron’s 


one of his 


ulster. 


democratic ways no one would ever suppose him the 
only son, and except for a sister, the only heir, of the 
biggest banker in the State of New Jersey. By one 
of those odd freaks of heredity, which neither Sir 
Francis Galton nor the great Plockendorff had been 
able to explain Boyd Averill had shown a distaste for 
banking from his cradle, and yet with an interest 
equally difficult to account for in bacteria. 

On the subject of Averill’s more personal life all 
my friend could tell me was that he had married Miss 
Lulu Winfield, once well known on the concert stage. 

“And, say,” he went on, enthusiastically, “she’s about 
the prettiest. You'll see for yourself when you come 
up on deck. She'll speak to you. Oh, yes, she will,” 
he hastened to assure me, when I began to demur. “She 
won’t mind. She’s not a bit aristocratic, and Miss 
Blair says the same.” 

To make conversation I asked him who was Mies 
Blair, learning that she was the young lady whom Miss 
Averill had brought over to Europe to act as steno- 
grapher to her brother when Drinkwater had gone to 
the war. 

“You see,” he continued to explain, “Averill’s been 
white with me from the start. When I left him in the 
lurch—after he’d paid my expenses over to Europe 
and all that—because the war out, he didn’t 
kick any more than a straw dummy. When I told him 
1 felt mean, but that this war couldn’t be going on and 
me not in it, he said that at my age he’d have felt the 
same. One of these days I’ve got to pay him back that 
fare. I'll do that when I’ New York 
and saved a bit of dough.” 

I asked him what he meant to work at. 

“Oh, there'll be things. There Miss 
Blair wants me to learn the touch system and go in 
for big stenography. Says she’l! teach me. Say, she’s 
some girl. I want you to know her.” He reverted to 
the principal theme. “Big money in piano-tuning too, 
though what I’m really But after 


broke 


ve got to work in 


always are. 


y out for is biology. 
ll, what’s biology but the science of life? and you can 
pick that up anywhere. Oh, I’m all right. I’ve had 
the darnedest good luck, when I’ve seen my pals ——” 
He left this sentence unfinished, going say: 
“That was the way when I got minc at Bois Robert. 
Shell came down—and gee whiz! Nothing left of a 


on to 








A TOSS of his hand was meant to indicate his eyes, 
after which he went on to tell 
he had been taken care of, with t 


luck of running across Boyd Averi 
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how marvellously 
he additional good 
lin hospital. Best 
iuck of all was now that he was able to go home, the 
Averills were e¢oming too, and had heen willing to have 
him sail by their boat and keep an eye on him. He 
spoke as if they were his intimate friends, while I had 
only to appear on deck to have them become mine. 
“In the jewelry business?” he asked me, suddenly 
I stared in.an amazement of which he must have 
recognized the tones in my voice. “What made you 
ask me that?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Speak like it. Thought you 
might have been in that—or gents’ furnishings.” 
After he. had gone on deck, and Jean-Marie had 
taken away the tray, I got up and dressed. I did it 
slowly, with a hatred to my clothes that grew as I put 
them on. How I dressed in the previous portion of my 
life I couldn't, of course, tell; but now I was something 
between a country barber and a cheap Latin Quarter 
Bohemian. In conjunction with my patently Anglo- 
Saxon face, nothing could have been more grotesque. 
I thought of trunks. I must have some in the hold. 
Ringing for Jean-Marie, I asked if it would not be 
possible to have one dr two of them brought up. If so, 
I could go back to bed again till I found something 
more presentab!e. The steward, with comic compas- 
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haking their foamy manes. Amid the raging tempests 
of cloud there were tranquil islands of a blue such as 
was never unfolded by a flower. In the long sweeping 
could catch all the hues 
Before a billow broke it climbed 
to a tip of that sea-water green more ineffable than 
any of the jades, or emeralds. 
From every crest, and in widening lines from the ship’s 
sides as we ploughed along, the foam trailed into shreds 
that seemed to have been torn from the looms of a 
race more deft and exquisite than ours. 








hollows of the waves one’s eve 


. ’ } 
in pigeons necks. 


greens of grass, 


Not many men and women love beauty for its own 
sake. Not many see it. To most of us it is only an 
adjunct to comfort or pride. It springs from the purse, 
r at best from the intellect; but the hidden man of 
the heart doesn’t care for it. The hidden man of the 
heart has no capacity to value the cloud or the bit of 
jewel-weed. These things meet no need in him; they 
inspire no ecstasy. The cloud dissolves and the bit of 
jewel-weed goes back to earth; and the chances are 
that no human cye has noted the fact that each has 
externalized God in one of the myriad forms of His 
appeal to us. Only here and there, at long intervals, 
is there one to whom line and color and invisible forces 
like the wind are significant and sacred, and as essen- 
tial as food and drink. It came to me now that some- 
where in my past, beauty had been the dominating 
energy—that beauty was the thread of flame which, 
f I kept steadily hold of it, would lead me back whence 
I came. 
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—— the spectacle of sea and sky I turned away a 

last, only because my senses could take in no more 
Then I saw beauty in another form. 

A girl was advancing down the deck who embodie 
the evanescence of the cloud and the grace of the bit 
if jewel-weed in a way I could never convey to you 
You must see me as standing near the stern of the boat 
and the long.clean line of the deck, with an irregular 

in deck-chairs, as empty except for 
this slender solitary figure. The rise and fail of the 
ship was a little like that of a bough in the wind, whil 
she was a bird on it. She advanced serenely, sedately 
her hands jauntily in the pockets of an ulster whict 
was grey, with cuffs and collar of sage-green. A 
sage-green tam o’shanter was fastened to a mass « 
the living fair hair which, for want of a better term 
we call golden Her awareness of herself almost 
amounted to indifference; and as she passed under the 
row of onlookers’ eyes she seemed to fling out a cha 
lenge which was not defiant but good-natured 

Not defiant but good-natured was the gaze she fixe: 


fringe of people 


on me, a gaze as lacking in self-consciousness as 
was in hesitation. A child might have looked at you 
in this way, or a dog, or any other being not afraic 
of you. Of a blue which could only be compared: t 
that in the rifts in the clouds overhead her eyes neve 
1 till they were turne: 
She did not, howeve 


wavered in their long calm regar 
on me obliquely as she passed by. 





look back: and reaching the end of the promenade she 


rounded the corner ar 





eye as he studied me, 
said that of course it 
was possible to have 
monsieur’s trunks 
brought up if monsieur 
would give him. the 
checks or _ receipts, 
which would doubtless 
be in monsieur’s pock- 
ets. But a search re- 
vealed nothing. The 
bags and my purse re- 
vealed nothing. My dis- 
may at the fact that I 
had come on beard with 
out other belongings 
than those on the couch 
almost betrayed me to 
the little man watching 
me so wistfully. I was 
obliged to invent a 
story of hurtied war- 
time travelling in or- 
der to get him out. 


M* predicament was 
* growing more ab- 
surd. I sat down on the 
couch and considered it. 
It would have been easy 
to become excited, 
frantic, frenzied, with 
my ridiculous. inability. 
Putting my harfds on my 
head I could have torn 
it asunder to wrest 
from wy atrophied 
brain the secret it 
guarded so maliciously. 
“None of that!” I 
warned myself; and my 
hands came down. 
Whatever I did I must 
do coolly. So not long 
after the eight bells 
of noon I dragged my- 
self to the deck. 

All at once I began 
to find something like 
consolation. The wild 
beauty of sky and water 
beat in on me like love. 
I must have travelled 
often enough before, so 
that it was not new to 
me; but. it, was all the 
more comforting for 
that. I had come back 
to an old, old friendship 
-——the friendship of 
wind and color and 
scudding clouds and 
glinting horizons and 
e mad squadrons of 








went up the other way 
Thinking of he 


by chance I was the 
more surprised whe 
entered the dining 





saloon helping my) 
friend Drinkwater. |! 
had purposely got t 
my place before anyone 
else, so as to avoid the 
iwkwardness of arri\ 
ng unknown 
] who must a 
have made each 

acquaintance 
Moreover, the table 


amony 





ther’s 


being near to one of 
the main entrances, my 
corner allowed 
take notes on al! whe 
came in Not that I 
was interested in my 
fellow - passenger 
otherwise than as part 
f my self-defence. Self 
lefence, the keeping 
anyone from suspecting 
the mischance that had 
befallen me, seemed tk 
me, for the moment. 
even more important 
than finding out who |! 
was. 
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travel having a 

ready become difficult 
those who entered were 
few in number; and as 
people are always at 
their worst at sea they 
struck me as mere bun 
dles of humanity 
Among the first to pass 
my table was _ Boyd 
Averill, who gave me a 
friendly nod. After 
him came a girl of per 
haps twenty-five, grave, 
sensible, and so indif 
ferent to appearances 
that I put her down as 
his sister. Last of al 
was she whom Drink 
water had summed uy 
as “one of the pret 

tiest.” She was; yet 
not in the way in which 
the vision on the deck 
had been the same. The 
vision on the deck had 
had no more self-cor 

sciousness than the bit 
of jewel-weed. This 


me t 
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h 
he horses of Neptune 


She laid her hand on my arm soothingly. “I never give anyone away.” 


Continued on page 104 
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numbers but 54: 
of $1,000 or more. 

The other Canadian universities are decidedly the 
“poorer brethern.” It may be just as well not to 
mention some of them specifically, for in ail it may be 
taken as assured that the pay received is in no way 
commensurate with the value of the work accom- 
plished. But, speaking broadly, it may be observed 
that the lowest salaries are paid in Eastern Canada, 
and that they show a tendency to grow the farther 
west they get. 


Three men have received increases 


During a recent convention in Ottawa several uni- 
versity graduates were discussing their incomes. Most 
of them had been out of ccllege from ten to fifteen 
years. One a broker, from Montreal, said: 

“Last year my income ran around $16,000, and this 
year, if nothing untoward happens, it will be almost 
twice that.” 

The rest of the group, except one manufacturer who 
admitted that he was making from $15,000 to $20,000 
annually, looked at the broker with envious eyes. 
Then one man, a citizen of one of the Meritime Prov- 
nees, spoke up and said quietly: 

“I imagine we must be able to live more economically 
than you people up here do. Very few, if any, in our 
province make money like that. Do you know what we 
pay our provincial superintendent of education? 
Exactly $1,200. And inspectors receive $800.” 

The salaries paid in some other Canadian univer- 
sities run as follows: 

“University “A”: minimum, 
$2,000. Increase since 1914: $300. 

“B”: $800 to $3,500. 1914 scale was $600 to $3,000. 

“C”: $1,800 to $2,375. The man who receives the 
final amount is the highest paid man outside the head 
ef the institution. A 25 per cent. increase was made 
im January of this year. 

“D”: Junior instructor, up to $1,400; minimum sal- 
ary for full professor, $2,600; after 15 years’ service 
a full professor may receive $4,000, though highest 
salary anyone now receives is $3,700. This scale has 
just been radically revised upwards. 

“E”: Salaries range from about $800 to $2,000. In- 
creases are “contemplated,” but there have been no 
imcreases since 1914. 

“PF”: $1,500 to $3.v00. In 1914 no professor re- 
ceived more than $1,500, except the Dean who re- 
ceived the magnificent (?) remuneration of $1,700. 

“G": Full professor, $3,600; others, $800 to $2,800. 


$1,500; maximum, 


Sift Ashes and Raise Your Pay 
HE remainder of the Canadian universities report 
similar conditions—and in the public schools and 
collegiates the scales are proportionately lower still. 

Some of the salaries instanced above may appear 
quite adequate, but the “top” salaries are being paid to 
but very few men in each institution. And, so great 
are the demands in the way of subscriptions to charit- 
able organizations, various college funds and mem- 
orials, as wel! as the outlay fcr books and other “in- 
struments of their trade,” that the net amount is 
materially decreased. Members of university staffs 
are expected to keep up a certain standard of appear- 
ance—dress, table, entertainment, etc.—and they dare 
not fall below. 

Certain lecturers threaten voluntarily to “lower 
their scale” if the wages paid to the college janitor is 
so—relatively—attractive. The Border Cities Star 
says the reason there 
are sO many vacancies 
in the teaching pro- 
fession is because 
erstwhile educators 
are now stoking the 
school furnaces to 
make both ends meet! 
This may seem like a 
poor sort of a joke, 
but there are schools 
and colleges in Can- 
ada where the teach- 
ers and lecturers are 
actually receiving less 
than the caretaker! 
In one school, if a cer- 
tain member of the 
ataff tore up his cer- 
tificate, donned over- 
alls, and went to sift 
the ashes, permanent- 
ly, his pay would go 
up exactly $160 a 
year. 

One of the greatest 
evils of these low 
salaries is that men 
are driven to do out- 


Hart House, University of Toronto, where much rehabilitation of soldiers was done, 


MacLean’s Magazine 


side back work. It is frequently a kind of work which 
galls the mind and wearies the body. A member of 
the psychological staff of a weil-known Canadian 
university was discussing recently with some col- 
leagues the salary question, and he was asked how 
much money he could make in a year “on the side.” 
He said: 

“Well, it’s like this: you remember a few months 
ago when a man named ———— was murdered, and it 


was suggested that the murderer, ————, was insane. 
The Government retained me, at $15 a day for two 
or three days, together with Prof. ———, the well- 


known psychiatrist, to examine the murderer as to his 
sanity. 

“That was work in my line, and well-paid work, and 
if there are only murderers enough whom the Govern- 
ment wants examined I believe I could make a very 
nice, comfortable living. My income would vary in- 
versely as the moral tone of the community depreci- 
ated.” 

Another psychologist said murders weren’t common 
enough so that he got any work in that line, but he 
lectured, on very elementary subjects in his field, at an 
institute where he received $100 for eight months’ 
work, two hours a week. He gave vent to the follow- 
ing: 

“That’s why I don’t even make enough to get a 
decent overcoat. And that’s why my wife and I 
restrict ourselves to an egg a week—and we divide that 
between us now that they’re $1 a dozen in the market. 


Side Lines Help Pay Pressing Bills 


Come professors make a good deal in their side lines 

—if they are “fortunate” in their fields. One man 
who teaches mathematics of a certain brand to the 
“young idea” makes more than his university stipend 
by doing expert work for actuaries and accountants. 
Many do tutoring; several have written successful 
books, which occasionally make money. A few write 
for the newspapers; one magazine has received un- 
solicited contributions from six members of univer- 
sity staffs, all of whom wanted to turn an honest 
penny. One professor named his price, and asked that 
it be sent him “with as little delay as possible, as he 
had some pressing bills.” 

“The subject is full of difficulties,” says Principal 
R. Bruce Taylor, M.A., D.D., of Queen’s University. 
“A man who teaches Greek is unable to add anything 
appreciable to his salary, whereas the chemist or the 
metallurgist, or the mineralogist, or the geologist, may 
during the summer months add largely to his income; 
and the work that he is dving outside is not only of 
benefit to him personally, but is also of value to the 
university in that it keeps a professor in touch with 
the most recent developments of his science and keeps 
the institution to which he belongs in some kind of 
relationship with industrial work.” 

Very serious difficulties have been encountered in 
practically all universities in the Dominion in filling 
vacancies, or in fifinding men to fill newly-created posi- 
tions. President MacLean, of the University of Mani- 
toba, says: 

“We are experiencing the greatest difficulty in ob- 
taining competent men to fill vacancies. These diffi- 
culties are greater than ever before, and are likely to 
increase. The condition seems to be general and af- 
fects all universities on the continent.” 

“It is impossible to express too strongly the diffi- 
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culties that have been experienced this year in our 
endeavors to fill vacancies,” says W. Sherwood Fox, 
Dean of Arts, Western University, London. “One 
position was offered to nine men before we secured 
an acceptance, several of them turning down our offer 
on the ground that they could earn more in commercial] 
ife than in academic life. Another position we 
tendered to six or seven men. . Two positions were 
rot filled antil the middle of October, and classes in 
these departments were held up” 

President A. Stanley MacKenzie, of 
University, Halifax, says: 

“The supply of men seems very limited, though this 
year we were finally successful in getting very satis- 
factory men.” Great difficulty in the future is antici- 
pated, the Dalhousie “Prexy” reports. 

A. P. S. Glasseo, Secretary of McGill University, 
states: “We have experienced great difficulty in get- 
ting competent men to fill vacancies this year, as there 
would appear to be very few available. It is probable 
that there will be a great deal of difficulty in getting 
the men we want in the future, unless the present rate 
of remuneration is materially increased.” 

Several of the young men, for whose services uni- 
versities contracted several months or even a year 
ago, have received more alluring offers since their 
acceptance of the university positions, but have felt 
in honor bound to turn down the later propositions. 
One man, in his very early twenties, was about to 
pack up and go to a certain Western university at 


Dalhousie 


$1,600. This seemed a very fair figure to start at, 
but his work fell under the notice of the head of a 
financial institution, who wired him an offer of an 


initial salary of $2,500. He wired the university to 
obtain his release, but the reply came back: 

“We can’t possibly do it; we are five men short now 
on our staff. Sorry.” 

So he’ll teach for a year, and then perhaps take a 
little flurry in finance. 

Turns Down $10,000, For $4,000 
A NUMBER of business men were discussing univer- 
- sity salaries, and one of them remarked that “So- 
and-so is only getting $2,600.” 

“Well,” retorted the manager of an insurance com- 
pany, “isn’t that enough? In what other line of en- 
deavor could he get more—or as much?” 

This may be true in isolated cases, for there are 
incompetents and slumberers on university staffs as 
well as in most other organizations but, in the main, 
it is not true. From McGill comes this statement: 

“Severa! of our men. particularly in the Department 
of Chemistry, have received tempting offers from com- 
mercial corporations. In some cases we have not been 
able to keep them, but in others we have found that 
they are willing to accept a smaller salary and remain 
with the university. The cases mentioned were those 
of men receiving $3,500, or less.” 

Tremendous sacrifices are made by some men to re- 
main in the service of their Alma Mater. At Queen’s 
one of the professors in the department of Metallurgy 
was offered, just a few months ago, a salary of $10,000 
by a chemical company, and the offer was subsequent- 
ly increased. He refused, and remains at Queen’s at 
$4,000. Professor Stafford Kilpatrick recently left 
Queen’s for commercial work, and President A. Bruce 
Taylor says of this case: 

“Professor Stafford Kilpatrick has gone to be con- 
sultant with M. J 
O’Brien Company. 
Processes which they 
are using in immense 
mining enterprises 
are the results of 
Professor Kilpatrick’s 
research, and it was 
only natural that he 


should leave us_ to 
superintend the work- 
ing of those large 
affairs.” 


President Taylor 
tells why some men 
can't be lured into 
commercial life: 

“In University life, 
of course, a man is 
master of his time as 
he would not be in a 
commercial position, 
while holidays and the 
pleasant society in a 
little umiversity city, 
such as Kingston, 
count for a good dea! 
with the university 
type of man.” 
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“On Christmas Eve,” said Jack Fish, “they 
come out of their graves.” 


(which is very difficult as it hides itself at the 

bottom of a hill well off the main road which 
crosses the downs at a certain part of the English 
South-East Coast) you could see the identical cottage 
where Doctor Jellybud looked from his window at the 
beginning of this history. 

For more years than most people could remember he 
had lived there, and every day he looked out of the 
window on rising, because he was a jovial, round- 
bellied, old boy who was glad to see the morning; and 
if the sun has any sympathy in its nature at all, it 
must have had hard work to keep from coming out 
and smiling back at the jolly, red-faced Doctor. 

“Octavius,” cried his sister from below, “breakfast 
is ready.” 

“Coming, my dear, coming at once,” cried the Doctor, 
immersing his face in a basin of cold water. 

That was a harmless lie which I am sure never 
grew any blacker for repetition. He always was late 
for breakfast and never did “come at once,” but then 
if he had, there would have been no necessity for his 
rubbing his hands and making all sorts of genial 
excuses and generally starting the day off (as it should 
be started) as if life were a very pleasant thing alto- 
gether, and breakfast one of the pleasantest things in 
life. 

The Doctor had never married, which was strange 
too, for there wasn’t a keener eye for a dimpled cheek 
or a pretty ankle in that part of the country...... 
But then possibly he liked so many dimples, and ad- 
mired such regiments of pretty ankles, that he couldn’t 
concentrate on just one set of them. 

Yet it should be recorded that sometimes when he 
used to sit by the fire and drink punch with Jacob 
Funnle, the county Magistrate who was given to ama- 
teur theatricals, (it was a well-known fact that his 
Othello was far better than anything on the London 
stage) and who used to scare prisoners speechless by 
his manner when he tried them, Doctor Jellybud would 
grow a little melancholy. On those occasions it was 
his habit to confess to an early and fruitless attach- 
ment to a “splendid creature” with ten thousand a 
year in her own right, who had been cruel enough to 
hand over the care of her splendid self, and the ten 
thousand a year, to an Ensign in the — st. BI 


¥ YOU could find the village of Windbridge 


sloodand- 
thunderers, who owned the finest mustaches, the best 
legs, and the thickest heads in London. 

As this tale never failed t» produce a state of abject 
sentimentality in both of them, old Funnle would pro- 
pose “Women, lovely women —God bless ‘em,” and, as 
any gentleman would, they always did full justice to 
the toast, bracing up surprisingly after it. In fact 
more than once these evenings had ended with a chorus 
descriptive of the joys of bachelorhood, sung so heart- 


ily that it would have been difficult to 
realize that one was a blighted lover, 
and the other a widower. 


HE Doctor was the eighth child of a 

teacher in a poor little Cornwall 
school, and by dint of much economy he had been sent 
to London, where, after several years in a hospital, he 
was duly proclaimed a competent member of the medi- 
cal profession. As it was at that time the mustached 
Ensign had bludgeoned his matrimonial] chances, he 
bought the practice of Dr. Swiggins, who had looked 
after the health of all Windbridge for fifty years, and 
who, finally taking sick, made the mistake of trying 
one of his own remedies, with the result that his place 
of residence changed to the cemetery, and his practice 
was sold to Dr. Jellybud. 

As that was when he was in his early thirties, his 
favorite sister, Regina, had come to keep house for 
him just until he was married. 

And thirty years passed by, and the pretty little 
sister, with the cheeks like roses, grew to be a sweet- 
faced woman with fading flowers in her face but a 
gentle kindliness that is a far more lasting and 
beautiful thing than roses which must die with the 
passing of summer. The world is full of such women, 
offering their sympathy and understanding, and never 
asking any other reward than the knowledge that 
some load has been made a little lighter for their 
ministering. 

So, when this story opens, his sister was still keep- 
ing house for the Doctor, though it was a great joke 
between them that some day he would bring home a 
blushing young bride. ... And in return he would 
accuse her of designs on Jacob Funnle. 

Altogether they were a very happy pair, and even 
if the old Doctor never knew very much about medi- 
cine, and had forgotten most of the little he knew, he 
did a tremendous amount of good by his cheeriness. 
In fact, as he used to drive through the village with 
his black bag in full view, Windbridge wouldn’t have 
exchanged its family Doctor for all the brains of 
Harley Street. 

* * * * > 

“ys. my dear,” said Doctor Jellybud, entering 

the dining-room with his face still glowing from 
the recent ablutions. “That’s a very cosy fire. Sorry 
I was late. Damme, I’m always late—shouldn’t won- 
der, you know. if I wasn’t really intended for the 
seventh child, but consequence of being late they had 
to leave me till the eighth. I tell you that’s good 
norridge aint it? Fat lots of oatmeal, sleep with your 
window open, keep cheerful, and half the doctors and 
undertakers would go bankrupt in a year.”” 

“It looks like rain, Octavius.” 

“Should be snow this time of year.” 

“I think there’s a storm coming on. Do you have 
to go out to-day? You know, you’re not as young as 
you were.” 

“Yes I am, m’dear—younger. If a fellow lives 
properly, you know—open windows at night, not too 
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much spirits and baccy, and absolutely never touches 
port wine..... he simply lives in a circle. Starts 
young, grows to middle age, then gets younger and 
younger until he disappears again.” 
“But Octavius, who do you have to see to-day?” 
“The whole lot of ’em, Regina. There’s Widow 
McGregor getting more melancholy every day, and 
Joe Green who is quarreling with his wife all the time. 
Then there’s poor old Ned Clarke who don’t seem able 
to earn a penny, and of course I have to see Sam 
Heeling about the Xmas music—you know it falls on 
Sunday this year—and then I must go and see little 
Barbara Flint.” 
“You shouldn’t go away out to that lonely spot.” 
“That’s just it, m’dear. It is a lonely spot and that 
pretty little creature’s pining away like a bird in a 
cage, all on account of her sinful old dad who won't 
see what’s going on before his very eyes.” 
“Yes, I noticed Barbara at church last Sunday, and 
she looked like a fading lily.” 
“She does, Regina—just like a lily. It’s my opinion 
speaking as her medical adviser, that she’s in love. 
She looks just like I did when—you know who I mean 


when she jilted me for that nincompoop in the Blood- 
andthunderers.” 


A FTER which melancholy thought the Doctor de 
voted himself to his breakfast with more relish 
than ever. 
“Barbara,” said Miss Jellybud, pouring out some 
coffee and uncovering a plate of steaming rolls, “has 
never been the same since she visited her poor dead 
mother’s brother in Surrey. It’s my opinion she fell in 
love with someone while there.” 

“Like as not.” 

“T wish I could go and see her, or even if she would 
only come here of an afternoon and sit by the fire. 
I know I’m dull company for a young girl like her, but 
surely anything’s better than remaining in that rick- 
ety old house on the downs with her mean old father.” 

“The perverse old specimen.” 

“Well really, Octavius, I hate to be unkind, but when 
I think of how he screws the last penny out of every- 
body, and never spends anything but just when he’s 
forced to, and how he lives in that horrible house with 
little Barbara just the same as a prisoner. ... . I 
must say that I think he’s anything but a gentleman.” 

“4 gentleman, Regina!” The Doctor’s face grew 
quite apopletic. ‘“He’s not only Flint—he’s a skinflint, 
a miser, a scoundrel]! Damme, if he was only to get sick 
I'd poison him and hang cheerfully for it. It’s my 
opinion that all this trouble between Joe Green and 
his wife, and Widow McGregor with her fretting, is all 
n consequence of that bad-livered oid scoundrel grind- 
ing the money out of them that hasn’t the means to pay. 
I tell you, Regina, Josephus Flint had better keep out 

f my way; he’d better not apply to Doctor Jellybud 
for medicine unless he first gets it analyzed.” 

There was a scratching at the door and the low 
whine of a dog. 

“There’s Nero,” said the Doctor. “Let him in.” 
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} {S sister opened the door to admit the shaggiest 
and most melancholy dog that ever walked on four 
legs. Without so much as a wag of his tail, he took 
one look at his master and rolled over on the floor by 
the fire as if life’s burdens were really too much for 
him to bear much longer. His sadness was perhaps a 
business asset to the Doetor, because, when a medical 
practitioner is as jovial as old Jellybud, it is just as 
well to have a dog that is always on the brink of tears. 
He used to accompany his master on all his jour- 
neys, running behind the gig with his shaggy head just 
between the two hind wheels which spattered him con- 
stantly with mud. And being an object of particular 
animosity to other canines, who apparently regarded 
his melancholy as a personal affront, his progress 
rough the village was considerably harassed by all 
and sundry mongrels who waged guerilla warfare on 
him, while the Doctor would brandish his whip and 
threaten them with tortures unending. 

“Well, Nero,” said the Doctor, “how’s the weather?” 

The dog uttered a dismal groan as though that were 
the one subject which he could not bear to hear men- 
tioned 

“Nero’s in a good humor this morning,” said the 
“And now, m’dear, if you have 
the present for the Widow McGregor, and that leg of 
mutton we don’t want, for old Ned Clarke, I’ll just 
tell the man to harness up and then be off on my 
rounds.” 

“J wish you wouldn’t go, Octavius dear. 
going to be a storm.” 

“Bless your sweet face,” said the Doctor, producing 
his pipe, “that’s the very reason I must go. Those poor 
souls always get worse when the sky’s clouding up 
and there’s a nasty bite in the air.” 
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F Doctor Jellybud’s dog was a creature of melan- 

choly, his horse was a quadruped that would have 
earned a fortune for an undertaker. He was a large 
beast of fabulous age and, though he ate enough for 
three dray-horses, was all angles and corners. On the 
outward journeys away from home, he made a tre- 
mendous show, tossing his head and heaving his flanks, 
‘hough in reality going just a little slower than a fast 
walk. But, when the day’s rounds were complete, and 
the Doctor’s gig was definitely set for home, the old 
horse would get right down to business, covering so 
much ground with his long, ungainly stride that the 
little red-wheeled gig used to bob from side to side to 
the immbdiate peril of the Doctor and any passing 
pedestrian who did not allow sufficient leeway. As for 
Nero—-it must ever remain 2 mystery how he escaped 
decapitation. But perhaps a life of such daily 
iy may have accounted for his dejected condition 
f mind 

The horse was named Socrates (out of respect to 
the learned lineage of the Jellybud family) and was 
unfortunate enough to be blind in his right eye. Being 
possessed, however, of an inordinate curiosity that 
nly ripened with age, (and such is the perverseness of 
human affairs that most incidents of interest happened 
on his left side) it resulted that Socrates was fre- 
juently facing the opposite way in which he was going. 

In fact as Doctor Jellybud would drive down the 
street with Nero, the dog, in mourn faithfulness 
between the rear wheels, and Socrates 
turning his head almost completely 











jeopar 
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with his good eye until a strangling sensation taught 
him that he couldn’t turn a complete circle with his 
neck. 

“Good morning to you, Madam,” said the Doctor, as 
a tired woman, whose face was threaded with wrinkles, 
opened the door, “I hope I see you hearty.” 

“Ah, no, Doctor. I amna’ hairty. Fair froom it.” 

“Tut, tut, Madam,” said the visitor, taking a seat 
in a bare, dingy room and rubbing his hands jovially 
together, “you’re looking the very picture of health.” 

“Then it dinna tak much for to mak a pictur,” was 
the miserable resvonse. “Ah’m feeling sair bad, for 
‘tis a raw morning and I canna’ afford but little fire.” 

“I am sorry to hear that,” began the Doctor, 
“very —— 

“Aye—sympathy’s a’ verra well but it doesna 
bur-r-rn. It taks a’ my earnings for to pay old Flint 
the rent. He raised it on me last week again, and me 
a puir widder.” 

The Doctor grew so red in the face with anger, and 
sc short of breath with its suppression, that he was 
forced to stand up to permit the proper circulation. 

“Flint,” said he, forcefully, “is a scoundrel. A 
double-dyed, double-damned scoundrel.” 

“Aye,” said Mrs. McGregor drearily, “but throwin’ 
stanes dinna heat the hoose.” 

“T tell you what, Madam,” said the family physician, 
‘if that fellow isn’t very careful, he’ll meet with a 
painful accident some of these days. I don’t want to 
startle you, Madam, but when I was younger I once 
took on Bruiser Jones, a professional pugilist. I 
won’t say what I did to him—I was young and im- 
petuous in those days—but ‘Bruiser was never the 
same man again. No sir—I mean, no, Madam.” 

“Ave,” agreed the widow with a doleful sigh, “we 
was all young once, though you wouldna’ ken it to 
look at me the noo.” 

“Mrs. McGregor,” said the Doctor, in the manner 
which had so nearly been the undoing of the Ensign 
in the Bloodandthunderers, “I remember when you 
came to the village from Scotland more than thirty 
years ago. ‘By gad!’ I said, ‘There’s a woman.’ 
Those were the very words—There’s a woman,’ and 
by gad! You don’t look a day older now.” 

“Then your eyesight is muckle wairse than it should 
be,” was the gracious response. 

“By-the-by,” said Jellybud, remembering the pro- 
fessional nature of his visit, “be sure and sleep with 
your window open, eat plenty of porridge and... . dear 
me! where did I leave that bag?—oh there jt is. I have 
a bottle of port wine here, which I want to get rid of 
in case I’m tempted to drink it. Would you believe it, 
Madam, an inch of that wine in the bottom of a glass, 
and Doctor Jellybud would join his predecessor in the 
cemetery.” He produced the bottle from the bag and 
handed it to her. “Will you accept it, Mrs. McGregor?” 
he said, appealingly. 

“Aye. Beggars canna’ be choosers: but it’s a puir 
drink compared wi’ whuskey. Hae ye an opener 
and we’ll just sample it after the manner of speakin’.’ 

Doctor Jellybud had an opener, and in a second he 
had extracted the cork and the good lady poured two 
generous portions into two cracked glasses. 

“Mrs. McGregor,” said the Doctor, not at al] like a 
man who was about to drink 





the Hemlock and end his 


“Good morning, Ned,” said the Doctor, “i hope | 
find you well.” 

“T cannot complain,” said the other in a deliberat« 
heavy voice that pronounced every syllable distinctly 
as though he were conscious that the work of his min 
might be slow but he would make it thorough, “thoug? 
it be cold, and my old bones aching just a iittle wit? 
the damp morning.” He led the way into the cottage 
and indicated a chair for his visitor. “But it will not 
be long now, Doctor, for I be growing old and no use 
tonoone. I’m a weary, tired man as will be very gla 
when his time has coom.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Doctor, “you have years o 
life in you yet. Why the village wouldn’t be the 
without you. Bless my heart, take Ned Ci: 
Windbridge, and what remains? There's ¢ 
you. How long have you lived here, Ned?” 

“Sixty year and a little better; ever since I hurt 
my leg in the Navy and was sent ashore. You wouldn’t 
know Windbridge in them days, Doctor. Where the 
Chapel be now, there were a scaff’ld, and one day ] 
see a man hanged there. Ah, 1 see’d him. There he 
hanged for more'n a week, but he had killed another, 
and ’tis writ in Holy Scripter that. ... that. . My 
memory bean’t what it were but I recall his hanging 
and the Good Book says something that it al 
right. But I remember thinking at the time that it 
were a rare, awful thing to hang a man. Shoot him, o1 
drown him; but hanging’s a choky business and 
a proper sight for women and children to see.” 

“Your cottage is cold here, Ned.” 

“Yes, Doctor, it do be chillsome, but then I'm a hardy 
fellow spite of my ninety year coom this May, thougt 
I don’t go for to say but that a bit of fire would be a 
kindly thing.” 

“Have you no coal or firewoos 

“Yes, a little. But I must save it for the days wher 
my old bones ache worse’n to-day, for I be too bad i: 
the back now for to cut the bush; though I do say that 
it’s a pleasant thing for an old man to sit with his pipe 
and listen to the logs a’ blazing in the fire. But I can 
not complain, Doctor, even if it do come hard to move 
from this cot next fortnight, and me not knowing 
where to go, unless into the work’us, which goes again 
my feelings arter fighting all these years’ for to die 
independent like.” 
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bean't 
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OCTOR JELLYBUD took out a pair of spectacle- 
and adjusted them on the very tip of his nose. 
“Ned,” he said calmly, though his face was purple 
“why are you leaving here?” 

The old man slowly tapped the arm of his chair with 
his hand. 

“It be Master Flint, Doctor,” he said. “He ha 


raised the rent five bob a month more, and no matter 
how I scrape I cannot go for to meet it.” 
The Doctor took his glasses off the end of his nost 


1 


and put them back in the case. He then produced 





n the act sudden 1 brandishing a fist within a: 


inch of Ned Clarke’s nose. 
“Ned,” he said, tensely, “do you see that?” 





“Yezzir,” replied the old man. “What be you going to 
lo with it?” 
“Never mind, sir, never mind,” said the Doctor 
plunging the fist 1 the tai 
of his coat, and them vio 








around, the impression one received wv 
that the family practitioner was actual- 
ly consulting with his horse concerning 
the treatment to be administered to the 
sick of Windbridge. 








Doctor 
bade good-bye to his sister, who had been 


narrative commences, the 


(}* the morning, therefore, that this 
iad 





pack into the gig various little pres- 
ents for people, “just things she didn’t 
"as if she were affluent instead 


nt 





Norte. 


Baxter has written a Christmas story that will entertain t had 


In this novelette, published complete herewith, Mr that’s al 





lently up and down. All I can say t 
Mr. Flint is that I don’t envy 
By the way, Ned 


man’s fury had subsided as swiftly as 





come, “here’s a leg of muttor 


iL 


and delight every reader. Mr. Baxter is a young Canadian which my sister bought, forgetting that 
;t } ; ‘d/ 11 he f f f neither of us can abide muttor She 
writer WHO 15 rapialy coming to the forefront. w wondering if you’d mind taking 
4A novel of Mr. Baxter's, “The Parts Men Play,” will so that it wouldn’t be wasted.” 
. P ; “Doctor,” said Clarks slowly, “vo 
, 7y)) parins "coo ; re ' : 1 ’ Wi, i 
Start in an earty issue Of} MacLean’s. and your sister be a very kindly pai: 


It’s my opinion as people like you, that 








of being forced to economize on every 
hilling—and with much clattering of 


ing to devise 


groan from 


hoofs from Socrates, who seemed to be tr 
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new step for the horn-pipe, and a dismal] 
Nero, the equipage made its stately way through the 
lage. Seated on the very high: seat of the absurd 
little gig, and, as I have said, with the mysterious 


black bag in full view of the populace, the Doctor 
acknowledged the hearty greetings of the few who were 
abroad on that bleak December morning, with a cor- 
diality tempered by cunsciousness of his exalted posi- 
tion. 

Arriving without mishap at the Widow McGregor’s 
‘unless jt could be counted as such when the chemist’s 
dog had made a rush at Nero and very nearly succeeded 
in embroiling him with the glaring red spokes) the 
Doctor carefully tied Socrates to a post and, walking 
around the gig, entered the miserable little garden— 
the horse endeavoring to follow his circ. ous progress 


days on earth, “I wish you a Merry Xmas.” 


“Aye,” said the old woman, “it’s a fou’ wish when a 
widder’s as puir as me, but I thank ye for the spurrit 
which prompts it.” 


T was not necessary to drive to old Ned Clarke’s 

tumble-down cottage as it was only a few steps from 
where the Widow McGregor lived, so hurrying to his 
door the energetic little Doctor gave a brisk double- 
knock. It was opened by a very old man in shabby 
clothes, whose large face, once lit with a certain rug- 
ged good humor, had grown dull with fading faculties 
and the ugly companionship of poverty. He was a 
man of nearly ninety years of age, but with a frame 
so strong, that, though it was a little bent from age, 
it refused to yield to the siege of dimming memory and 
dulling mind. 


just keep doing for poor folk, has a: 

good a chance up yonder on the quarte 

deck, as them long-faced chapel people as keeps on pray 
ing for them but don’t go for to do nothing but pray.’ 
“But, my dear sir,” said Jellybud, “that muttor 
would be wasted. It’s nothing but that. And now 1 


must be off—sleep with your window open?” 

"E 6. Doctor, I be a man as |] kes to feel o° the oper 
air upon his face.” 

“That's right. Well, Ned, my boy, a Merry Xmas.’ 

“Thank you, Doctor, and I'll take it kindly of you t 
give that there same wish to your sister, from an old 
man whose time has almost coom. This be my last 
winter, Doctor, for I can see the signal flying at the 
mast.” 

“Tut, tut, Ned—you’ll be the pride of the village for: 
another ten years.” 

“P’r’aps yes—p’r’aps no, Doctor; though I do take 
it bad for to leave Windbridge now, as Master Flint 


« forcing me to do. It 


etter when I coom 
cnowed the village 


were sixty year and a little 
here first. You wouldn’t have 
in them days. Where the Chapel be 
now, there were a scaff’ld, and one day I see’d a man 
1anged there.” 

“Well, Ned, Xmas.” 


“T wish you the same, Doctor, and thank you kindly.” 


TITH : indignation 
\\ i ndignatior 


yurst a blood vesse! 


a Merry 


growing 


that threatened to 
in his head, Doctor Octavius 

lellybud completed his morning rounds, dispensing a 

very little medical advice, a deal of cheeriness, 

ind generally contributing towards the good of men 

with that sublime art of philanthropia, which 

Lord Bacon attributes to the ancient Greeks. Nor 

iid the threats which he breathed against the per 

sun of one, Josephus Flint, Esq., of “The Oaks,” 

n ary Way impair his sympathy for the forlorn 

f Windbridge. On the contrary, he mixed gentle 

ness and violence and boisterous good humor ir 

the same vial and produced a remedy which would 

nave made a fortune for him if he could have put 

t on the market. 

He had just spent fifteen minutes with 
Mrs. Green, whose trouble with her hus- 
mand Joe was one of those offsprings of 
poverty, a state supposed by comfortable 
philosophers to be a very good one for 
gseople who are used to it; and he had hur 
ried down the road to arrange with Sam 
Heeling about the Xmas music (the 
Doctor’s voice being the kind that can 
bass, tenor according to 
wherever there when 
the lowering clouds warned him that the 
storm would not hold off much longer. 

For a full minute he debated with him 
self whether to go home or carry out his 
riginal plan of visiting Barbara Flint. 
After the manner of a man who is un- 
lecided he gazed at the clouds and shook 
his head; then he looked at Socrates and 
frowned; after that he looked up the road 
ind then down it the solution might 
appear unexpectedly from either source; 
then he clambered the gig with a 


great 





sng or 


alt, 


was a shortage) 


, as if 


into 


ook of implacable determination. . 
“One more run, Socrates,” he said 
‘Out to ‘The Oaks,’ then back home.” 


A FTER ten minutes of protest on the 
part of Socrates, which resulted in 
horse, gig, and Doctor going round 
and round in a circle (while Nero follow- 
~i patiently between the rear wheels un- 
jer the impression that he was covering 


the 


i considerable amount of ground) they 
started off suddenly at a very good clip 
for the distant dwelling of Josephus 
I 

But to get to “The Oaks,” it was neces- 
iry to pass “The Briars,” which was the 
welling place of that worthy soul, Jacob 

Funnie, County Magistrate and prince 

f oO “The Briars” was one of 
he pleasantest places imaginable, with 
rreat fireplac that made merry with 
rg a den with beam ceilings, a kitchen 

n which game were always hanging from 

the hooks And there was no denying 
Funnle was the one man in the vill 


lage who could 


give the Doctor a contest Cribbage. It was their 
istom to wager half-a-crown on a game, and rivalry 
was so intense that the inhabitants of Windbridge 
suld always teil next day by their faces, who had lost 


ind who had won. 


Nevertheless, Doctor Jellybud had a conscience, and 
ke most honest men, was afraid of it. It was his 
habit to declare that working hours were working 
hours, and that the time of play must on no account 
nterfere with them. Therefore, he determined with 


1 capital D that even if it were a disagreeable, raw 
ling, and even if Funnle’s chimneys were throwing 
parks into the air, he would not listen to their Siren 
melody. As it 


Ulysses and 


was impossible to follow the plan of 
strap himself to the gig, he emulated 
Orpheus, and, looking away from the temptation, sang 
ly along the country road a chorus, which, if it did 
ot exactly offer praises to the gods, was not without its 
oly aspect, being all about a friar. 


us y 


But he had forgotten that, included in the seductions 
f “The Briars,” there was an exceedingly comfortable 
stable there where two old friends of Socrates were 
ending their days in well-fed contentment. Therefore, 
it happened when the roadway leading into Funnle’s 
home was reached, Socrates stopped so suddenly that 
Nero, whose mind was on something else, kept right 
yn up the avenue of wheels 
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Barbara Flint 


tanta- 
alto- 


a coaxing, 
lizing affair 
gether. 


“Now, Socrates,” said the Doctor, “none of that.” 

Being a philoscpher, the horse remained calm, 
merely turning around as usual by the longest route 
to bring his good eye to bear on the speaker. 

“Come on, Socrates,” said Doctor Jellybud, brandish 
ing the whip. “There can’t be two masters on a job 
like this.” 

As an illustration that only certain types can be 
trusted with the truth, the horse no sooner heard this 
sagacious remark than he apparently determined to 
be the one master, himself, and turning headlong into 
the driveway, actually galloped the whole distance to 
the stables. 

“Now then, you scoundrel,” said the Doctor, puffing 
hard from the unexpected jolting, “you’re a nice, grate- 
ful beast, aint you? After all these years I’ve kept 
you in oats, you go and do a trick like that.” 

The further feelings of the horse were spared by 
the simultaneous appearance of Funnle and_ the 
groom, the former taking charge of the Doctor, and 
the latter unharnessing the horse. 

“Well, Jellybud,” said the Magistrate, “what ill wind 


———a eR ae a ST r 
21 
brings you here? Isn’t the undertaker getting 


9 


enough to do these days 

“FPunnle,” said the Doctor, as they cordially 
shook hands, “I believe you’d rather die than 
nave the Doctor earn an honest pound physick 
ng you.” 

“What's the use of giving him an 
pound? He’d only lose it at Cribbage.’ 

“Lose, my dear Funnle? Did you say lose?’ 
The Doctor grew quite indignant at the thought 
“I would say that betting money against Jacob 
Funnle at uld be : 
investment for widows and orphans.” 

For a moment the Magistrate, who was tall ar 
could look very fierce on occasion, stared haugh- 
tily at his guest, while his whiskers, which end- 
ed half way down his face, seemed to bristle out- 
wards with condensed fury. Satisfying himself, 
however, with a scornful laugh, he permitted 
hospitality to prevail, and led the Doctor 
into the aforesaid den with the beam ceil- 


honest 


Cribbage sh listed as a safe 





iat’s a fire,” said Jellybud, rubbing 
his hands together jovially, and chuckling 
at the merry noise of the flames roaring 
up the chimney. 

“Then,” said the host, making a poor 


pretence at seeming casual, “what do 
you say to a game by it?” 

“No,” said the Doctor. 

“Just one.” 

“No, Funnle, not even one.  Busi- 
ness ——” 

“Fiddlesticks.” 

“Anything but fiddlesticks, my dear 


sir. My rule of life is: work hard, loaf 
hard, sleep hard—but never two at the 
same time. By the way, I hope you sleep 
with your window open? That’s the 
secret of health; very little spirits, very 
little *baccy, and on no account any port 
wine. One inch of port ¥ 

“That reminds me,” said Funnle, “I 
want you to try a new weed. A fellow 
in the Mall sold it to me last month when 
I was to Town, and attributed al] the 
graces of Ambrosia to it. Here’s the 
bow! and pipe all waiting for you.” 

“Thank you, old fellow,” said the 
Doctor. “Now I call that real thought 
ful of you.” 

“Not at all, Jellybud. 
chair up nearer the fire and. . 
game at half-a-crown?” 

“No, sir,” said the Doctor, 
done. As a matter of fact, 
your advice 


you?” 





Now draw your 
what do you say to 
one 
heroically, “can’t be 
I came in here to-day to 
ask You’re a Justice of the Peace, aint 

“T am,” said the other, with dignity. 

“Well, Funnle, I’ra going to break it.” 

“Eh?” said the host, somewhat startled. “Oh, I see: 
you are going to disturb his Majesty’s Peace, are you?” 

“As to that,” said the Doctor, uncomfortably, “‘there’s 
no more loyal subject alive than me, but if the peace 
belongs to him, then I’m a Dutchman if I don’t break it, 
even if they smother me in the Tower for it.” 

“You had better be careful, sir,” said Jacob Funnle, 
Esq., of “The Briars,” rising to his feet, buttoning his 
coat, adjusting his spectacles, and generally managing 
to look every inch a Magistrate. “What is 
helli2” 

“Flint,” said the Doctor 

“Oh,” said the Magistrate, taking 
“What’s he up to now?” 

“Raised the rent on Widow McGregor, Ned Clarke, 
Sam Heeling and Joe Green,” said the Doctor, so force- 
fully that he was almost lifted clean out of his chair. 


the casus 


off his spectacles, 


“Now, I call that,” said Funnle, undoing two but- 
tons of his coat, “‘a rascally thing to do.” 
murdering 
Flint 


“It’s a downright, damnable, 


trick,” cried Doctor Jellybud, “and 
me meets—then watch for sparks.” 


dirty, evil 
when and 
“Now, just a minute,” said the other, puffing thought- 
fully and doing up one of the two liberated 
‘What are you thinking of doing? 
“Doing.” the Doctor. “I’m going to call and 
give him a piece of my mind. Then, if he won't re 
luce those rents, me! I’ll pulverize him: I’ll 
make him an interesting anatomical study for medical 
students. Did you ever hear of ‘Bruiser’ Jones?” 


ff 


u 
buttons 
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cried 


why, dam 


Jacob Funnle, who had taken a seat, rose once again, 
replaced the spectacles, and re-hooked the Magisterial 
button. 

“Jellybud,” said he, frowning tremendously, “there 
is about you poco di matto. You have the presumption 
to come to me with this threat of violence to one of His 
Majesty’s subjects, forgetting that virtute offic, I 
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could commit you at once for conspiracy. Remember, 
as the ancients had it: verbuwm sat sapienti, which in 
vuigar parlance, means that a wink is as good as a nod. 
As a Magistrate my duty is clear; as one who is not 
indifferent to the claims of long acquaintanceship, I 
advise via media, in other words, ‘take another coach.’ 
It is sine qud.non, that you have the law on your side, 
for if it be against you, a traveller on the Desert of 
Sehara were better able to escape the rays of the 
gun, than you to elude the long grip of JUSTICE!” 








A FTER this imposi 


4 


ig oration, Jacob Funnle, Esq., 
removed his glasses, unbottoned his coat, lit his 
Pipe and sat dow 

“When do the new rents start, Jellybud?” he said, 
amiably. 

“Next week .... Boxing Day,” answered the Doctor, 
who had not quite recovered from the awful feeling 
that the law was chasing him over the Rocky Moun- 


look you, old fire-eater, we'll think over this 





‘ 


‘And while we’re thinking.” said the Doctor, his in- 
dignation driving away his fear, “Widow McGregor is 
‘freezing, and old Ned Clarke has no roof to cover his 
head.” A 

“H’mm,” mused the Magistrate, “Jellybud, you old 
fire-brand, there’s my hand on it that I'll join you in 
any scheme—providing it does not break one of His 
Majesty’s statutes—that will bring Master Flint to 
his senses. But I demand one condition.” 

The Doctor frowned dubiously. “What is it?” he 
asked. 

“That you don’t do anything to Flint until we discuss 
it further.” 

“Very good, old fellow,” said the Doctor, shaking 
hands with the’ utmost heartiness, “though I was all 
keyed up to a bout with the villain. I'll never forget 
the third round against ‘Bruiser’———” 

“Well, now that that’s settled,” said the Magistrate, 
“what do you say to one game? And seeing that it’s 
the Xmas season,-shall we make it three bob instead 
of half-a-crown?” 

“Ag to that,” said the Doctor, refilling his pipe, “I 
suppose you are entitled to your revenge.” 


’ 
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“Revenge?” said the other with a sneer. “Why, 
month my housemaid, Jennie, threatened to leave 
my service, all of having to gather up half-crowns left 
here by a certain Doctor. And as for my dog ‘Prince,’ 
he went thin as a lath, ruining his digestion with 
eating ’em.” 

The Doctor produced his glasses and sat them on the 
very tip of his nose, not that his eyes needed any as- 
sistance, but it served to check the eruption of temper. 

“Funnle,” he said, more in sadness than in anger, 
“T am sorry to say it of a friend, but you are not telling 
the truth.” 

For a moment there was an intense silence, charged 
with explosive matter, but the host’s fiery face gradual- 
‘y melted into a grin and his whiskers drooped on his 
face like sails that are becalmed. 

“What will you have to drink, old spit-fird?” he said. 

“Damme!” said the Doctor, his face glowing with 
complete and contagious good humor. “Give me a glass 
of port.” 


lo ct 
ase 





S has been stated, Windbridge lay at the bottom 
* *of ahill. Being thus sheltered from the wind, and 
as there was no place for a bridge anywhere, doubtless 
those two facts gave birth to the village’s name—it 
being a good old English custom to call places after 
features that do not exist, quite as frequently as after 
things that do. 

3ut the men who first led the village destiny down 
hill were not lacking in wisdom, for the winds that 
rose from the sea and swept the downs that stretched 
for fifteen miles inland, were cold and biting in most 
months of the year, but especially so when the forces 
of winter advanced to wrestle earth from the lethargy 
of autumn. 

At least, so thought a solitary traveller who was 
wending his way up the long up-and-down road that 
stretched from the coast to the County Town, ten 
miles beyond Windbridge. It was a miserable Decem- 
ber morning, too sulky to snow, too lazy to rain, but 
determined, like the dog in the manger, that the sun 
wouldn’t be given a chance whatever happened. The 
sky was dark and sullen with heavy, grey clouds, and 
the sea, which has no mind of its own but always bor- 
rows its mood from the heavens, was like swirling lead. 





The traveller was a young man, dressed in a style 
which spoke of decent country family rather than 
that of a man about town; with boots that were good, 
sturdy ones and, like his brown hands, intended for use 
With his cloak thrown over his shoulder, and carrying 
a stick and knapsack, he was covering a good four 
English miles an hour while his breath on the raw 
morning air appeared like steam. 

Every now and then when he reached the top of a 
rise (and the road from the sea to the County Towr 
is a series of camel's humps), he would pause and gaze 
at the bleak vista of the downs. If the sister elements 
of air and water were dul! and cheerless, the sight of 
those blue, charred stretches with miserable growth 
of stubble, could not have been much more enlivening. 

As far as the eye couid see, there was no sign of life 
except where a lonely cottage huddled against a slope 
as though its owner were an ex-hangman eating out 
his days in remorse. And to add to the general eeriness 
of the scene, the wind was howling and moaning in 
chromatic rise and fall like a ghostly orchestra of 
murdered clarionet players. 








"T’HE young man was within three miles of Wind- 

bridge when the truce of the elements was broken, 
and a drizzling rain began to fall—not the kind of 
rain which comes down in an honest, straightforward 
manner, but one that watches its chances and creeps 
under coat collars, and trickles down the neck, or slides 
off a hat onto the nose; the kind of rain that loves to 
hide jn the sleeves, or ooze into some crack between the 
sole and uppers of a boot ....A miserable, slinking 
rain that knew it had no business there at all in Decem- 
ber, but was determined to cause as much discomfort 
as possible before the slumbering Spirit of Winter 
woke and did its duty. 

Buttoning his cloak around him, and pulling his 
hat down to cover his face (which was a manly, sun- 
burned one) the traveller stepped out more briskly 
than before and not pausing at any hills, reached the 
last slope which led him to the cross-roads. 

And at its summit he paused. 

The cross-roads were like the twisted prongs of a 
fork; one prong going to the left and leading to the 

Continued on page 90 




















Josephus Flint staggered ferward and fell upon his knees. 
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The NEW CANADA and ITS NEEDS 


I1.—Capital and Labor: 
axe = 








the N ew 
Canada as y 
part of the 
new world. Let me reiterate the fact that 
there is a new world, a new world wearing 
a new map face, with new states, new na- 
tions staring out of it. A new world there 
is with a new regard for internation! jus- 
tice, making its appeal to international 
eonscience; a new world with its new 
standard of national honor, its new sense 
of the community of nations, inducing a 
new feeling of mutual responsibility and obligation; 
a new world coming to a new self-consciousness, and 
a new solidarity of opinion and judgment in the 
League of Nations. 

Yet with all this there are some who have not recog- 
nized this fact. There are nations into whose con- 
sciousness the fact has not penetrated, who are still 
functioning as if the pre-war world were still here. 

It strikes one with a feeling of dismay to note that 
even the United States of America, after having step- 
ped out into the world arena and done some worthy 
deeds, after having championed some lofty ideals and 
backed them up with forceful energy, should be smit- 
ten with a national paralysis and should be discovered 
fumbling about in futile effort to shuffle off its recently 
acquired world responsibilities. True, the explanation 
is said to be party politics. But to trifle with great 
world issues and to treat sacred human interests as 
pawns in a game is unworthy of a great nation. Event- 
ually, the United States will ratify the treaty, will be- 
come a member of the League of Nations, will assume 
and will fulfil its obligations as a great world power 
towards world order and for world welfare, but mean- 
time the world must wait till the sanity and self res- 
pect of the American pedéple once more assume direc- 
tion of their national activity. 




















Analyzing Our New Spirit 

O much a Canadian may say whose regard for and 

whose pride in the big American brother gives him 
the right so to speak. But he should speak with due 
humility, remembering that in his own country are to 
be found those who under stress of party necessity are 
vainly striving to gather together some party capital— 
ef course they will fail because there is, though they 
know it not, in Canada A New National Spirit. And 
this New National Spirit it is which more than any- 
thing else makes the New Canada. This new spirit is 
worth regarding, is worth analyzing. In this New Na- 
tional Spirit there are to be discovered three elements. 

First, a new Pride of Country. This is no silly sense 
ef superiority to other nations with whom we might 
compare ourselves, no empty-headed conceit uttering 
itself in loud-mouthed and vulgar boastings, but a 
sense of worth based upon achievement, a conscious- 
ness of strength arising out of an experience of dif- 
ficulties surmounted, of adversities patiently borne, of 
dangers bravely faced, of sacrifices undreamed of 
cheerfully endured. Canada is sure of herself as never 
before and has sufficient cause to be. She has only to 
remember Ypres, where her sons, in the words of the 
British Commander in Chief, “saved the British 
Army,” and all that trail of glory from Ypres by way 
of the Somme and Vimy and Passchendaele and Cam- 
brai and Amiens and Cambrai again and, finaliy, Mons, 
where the circle of British valor was made complete. 
While these names and a score of others remain upon 
the map, Canada may look out upon the world with 
quiet pride and with conscious strength. 

Again in the New Nationai Spirit, there is a Passion 
for Reality. This passion is as yet for the most part a 
silent thing, but it is none the less real. One day, and 
soon, it will find expression and in every department 
of Canadian life. For instance, in the world of politics. 
No longer will it be possible for the silver-tongued 
spell-binder to awaken, in the hearts of men and 
women who have been through the heart-racking ex- 
periences of the war, enthusiasm over the deadly pla- 
titudes of the political faiths of the “Great Old Par- 
ties.’ Canadians who have been looking hard at great 
solemnities during these last months will give but a 
passing glance of contempt at the ancient effigies which 
party leaders and party devotees are seeking to gal- 
vanize into spasmodic activity. They will demand real 





things, real problems, real foes to fight and real leaders 
to command their allegiance. The man who asks them 
to follow a party because it is “the Grand Old Party,” 
will awaken an amused and gentle pity. All that 
hoary fanaticism is done with in Canada, though some 
of the Old Party leaders do not yet know it. But let 
an honest and unselfish Canadian with a passion to 
serve his country, and with a vision of the things that 
Canada needs to get done and a reasonable plan for 
the doing of them, issue a call and he will not lack 
men to follow him. 

And lastly in the New National Spirit, there is a 
Passion for Fair-Play. But this is the commonplace 
of the gains of war. Our men went out for justice, 
for the rights of humanity, and having won these, the 
nation will not long bear with anything short of simple 
and complete justice between man and man, between 
class and class in every relation in life. I need not 
labor this point here. It wil! recur for discussion once 
and again in these papers. But it should be remember- 
ed by all who seek for the peace and prosperity of Can- 
ada, that the deepest thing in the heart of Canada to- 
day, is a Passion for Right. It is upon this New Na- 
tional Spirit with its high pride of country, its stern 
demand for reality and its passion for fair-play that 
we must rely to get things done which Canada needs 
to have done, and among these the immediate and pres- 
sing need is that Canada should pay her debts. 


The Gospel of Work 

HESE debts amount to over two billions of dollars, 

a sum which of course no one can comprehend, but 
it means over two hundred and fifty dollars for every 
man, woman and child in Canada, and it means that 
Canada must meet an interest obligation of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars per annun, fifteen 
dollars per head. 

A crushing load? No! but a serious burden and one 
that must be removed if Canada is to look the world in 
the face, if she is to keep pace with the onward march 
of the peoples of the world, if she is to grow to her 
proper proportions in due time. There is only one 
way in which Canada can pay her debts and that is by 
production, and in order to obtain production there is 
need of work. Work is the prime duty of all Cana- 
dians to-day. Yesterday the word was “fight,” to-day 
it is “work.” Canada must work out her salvation. 
That is the gospel for Canada, work! The gospel for 
all Canada from ocean to ocean, work! The gospel 
for all classes of Canadians, work! work! work! 

“For all classes.” I have said and thank God while 
there are leisure individuals though quite fit, who lead 
lily lives, and care not to toil nor spin, and who ought 
to be removed from society, yet there are no leisure 
classes in Canada. We are all workers. The hand- 
workers must abandon the contention that they alone 
are workers, and must frankly grant a place in the 
ranks of workers to the man who toils long and ex- 
haustive hours with his brain. On the other hand, 
brain-workers must abandon the snobbish notion that 
hand-work sets man or woman in an inferior social 
ciass. Not the kind of work he does classifies a man 
but the kind of man he is. The present need then for 
Canada is that all Canadians get to work and that 
they stick it in peace as they all stuck it in war. 

Now I catch the eve of mv friend the labor leader, 
not the fiery-eyed Bolshevist world renovator, not the 
industrious twelve-hour-a 
fying “the meuth worker”), bu! the cool-headed, level 
headed, fearless man who knows what a day’s wonk is 
because he has done it, and who knows what a day’s 
work is worth "aerate he has not always got it. Let 
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by RALPH CONNOR 





us imagine that 
this conversa- 
tion takes 
place: 

L.L.—‘ Work,” 














i } you say. On what terms?” 
i} | I.—“Terms? On terms of entire Jus- 
tice.” 
L. L.—“I ask no more.” 
ej The whole industrial problem is settled 


in just one minute by my wrist watch. But 
as the happy conference breaks up, my 
arm is touched by a gentleman in a fur- 
lined coat, but minus the traditional alder- 


manic porte cochére proper to the capitalistic class. 
He is really a boot manufacturer. 

B. M—“Just a moment. Perhaps we might define 
a bit.” 

I.—Certainly, nothing simpler.” 

B. M.—‘“Entire justice, you say—just what do you 
mean?” 

I.—“That my friend here gets out of your business 
everything that is coming to him, and you get every- 
thing that’s coming to you.” 

B. M.—“‘That suits me exactly.” 

Everybody shakes hands. Once more the Industrial 
Problem is settled in just one minute and a half by my 
wrist watch. The party is breaking up when a voice 
arrests us, a mild voice but quietly insistent. 

“What about us?” 

He belongs to the clerk class evidently, and besides 
him are a woman and two vigorous children, whose 
appearance irresistibly suggests “eats.” 

Chorus (B. M. and L. L.)—“Who the... .” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” says the mild clerk individual. 
“IT should have announced our existence. We are the 
Consuming Public.” 

Chorus (gasping and fighting for air)-—“The who?” 

“The Consuming . 

Both (recovering rapidly) —“What right have you 
butting in?” 

C. P.—“I ventured to think that I was interested in 
the Industrial Problem.” 

Both—*You—what have you to do with it?” 

C. P. to L. L.—* Well, you see, you make my boots.” 

L. L.—“Y-e-e-e-s?” 

C. P.—And I'd like them a little better made.” 

L. L.—‘“‘Oh the devce you would! And why should 
I bother about you?” 

C. P.—‘Well, you see, I pay your wages.” 

B. M.—‘“You do, eh? I wish you did.” 

C. P.—*Yes, and I pay your costs and your profits.” 

B. M.—“I like that!” 

C. P.—“Yes, and I wish you’d cut them both down a 
bit. And that’s where I’m in the Industrial Problem.” 

I.— ‘Quite right. All you want is... .” 

C. P.—The best shoe possible at the cheapest price 
possible; and since I pay wages, costs and profits, 
don’t you think I should?” 

“Surely,” I quickly interject, “you want a square 


deal.” 
C. P.—*‘Exactly!” 
Chorus (B. M. and C. P.)—“Exactly.” And for a 


third time the Industrial Pocblem is settled this time 
in three minutes and three-quarters by my wrist 
watch. 

The working out of the details of a plan to ensure en- 
tire justice, fair-play, a square deal to all three parties 
was a comparatively simple thing, because they were 
all resolved that the governing principle should be 
that which we fought for and won in the Great 
War, namely, that at all costs The Right Thing Should 
Be Done, oan that the Hunnish principle should be ut- 
terly repudiated, namely, that “The Thing That Paid 
Should Be Done.” On such a basis we could easily 
imagine that in the end they made the delightful dis- 
covery that the Right Thing was the Thing That Paid, 
and that they are working happily and prospering 
ever since. No strikes, no jiockouts, no cutting down 
of wages, no scamping of work; no bullying of the 
worker, no “ca’ canny” business. 


How Solution Was Found 


and extraordinarily 

S* simple that when 

the thing was accomplished, they sat and looked at one 

another in amazement to think that men who had been 
Continued on page 109 


i. was an extraordinary result 
simple after ali in procedure. 





OTTAWA IS READY for THE WORST 


Will Next Premier Be a Farmer fF 
The Rise of Lapointe 


By J. K. MUNRO 


Who wrote “The Idle Hands at Ottawa,” ete 





ELLUSTRATED. BY LOU SEUCE 


could see their ancient enemies being tumbled from 
power and they failed to realize that there were a 
few things in connection with the tumbling that did 
not bode well for their own political future. So they 
rejoiced and made merry. For a moment they wer 
awed into a strained silence by the news that Orange 
Tory Toronto had elected John O’Neill, the Romar 
Catholic Liberal. But Hon. Wesley Rowell sifted 
through the door and towards the elevator at this time 
and in a moment Joe Archambault had turned: their 
silence into roars of laughter. 

“Did you hear the news?” cried Joseph, as he burst We can stand up in our places and sing, “Where do we ge 
into their midst. from here?” 

“The barber has just charged Rowell two dollars for 
shave. His face is that long.” And, as the Chambly 
ferchéres humorist credited the uplift leader with a -iberal-Unionist, Conservative-Unionist or straight 
‘ountenance of which the lineal measurement was at ‘ory, brought the same stor; 
least two feet, the joy again was unconfined “It’s this outtit in here they're after,” said one of 
Hon. Wesley Rowell’s few followers as he nodded to- 
wards the holy of holies from which orders-in-council 
nee flowed in such profusion 
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“very returned warrior from the Ontario front, be he 
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Quebec Began to Worry 
T was not till the next morning that the true signifi- 




















cance of the Ontario happenings burst on al) and “Nothing but daylight-saving and the Board of Com- 
sundry. Then the Ontario members who had beer nerce counted in my constituency,” reported a Tory of 
taking part in the campaign began to drop in. Grit he Tories who represents a dairy constituency. — 
and Tory or Unionist each wore the same expression And so it went all down the line. Summarized, 
and by no stretch of imagination could it be inter hose reports read: “They struck at the Union Gov 
preted to mean inward happiness. With the farmers enment over Hearst’s head.” 
sweeping both the Lambtons, Fred Pardee confessed And each group of Unionists, who discussed the mat 
It seemed to rain farmers that he failed to see anything humorous in the situa ter, arrived at the same conclusion: “If we went to 
tion. Nor did Duncan Ross, back from Middlesex, he country to-morrow not a corporal’s guard would 
where the agriculturists had devastated all three rid return.” 
HE shock of the Ontario elections left the Union ngs, radiate anything that could be mistaken for It is hardly surprising, under these circumstances, 
Government dazed but undismayed. As the good cheer. Then and only then did the French-Can-  .yat the unanimous verdict was to stay where they 
sputtering wires spelled out the story the adian statesmen begin to realize that their joy had vere till the last possible moment and ‘there were 
surprise was succeeded by a sort of stupor. The been premature and possibly misplaced. Further they inxious enquiries as to when that moment might 
House adjourned early, partiaily because the members began to have certain misgivings. For, be it know: cur. It was finally discovered that the writs of the 
yuldn’t keep their minds on the argument, but more that a score of these young French-Canadian states 1st election were returned January 19th, 1918. Con- 
yr the reason that the few lonely ministers on the -men are lawyers who have wandered out into the gree: equently the life of this Parliament will expire on 
front benches wanted to ask their colleagues who were fields and plucked for themselves daisies in the forn January 19th, 1923. “And on that night.” laughed a 
keeping tab on the returns what it all meant. Hon. of agricultural constituencies. What if this farme: Western M.P. who had had more time to realize the 
J. D. Reid and Hon. C. J. Doherty tarried for a few epidemic which claimed Ontario as its own, and which significance of the farmer movement and who had be 
moments in the corridors. But a few volleys from the was reported to be raging west of the Great Lakes, ome reconciled to his fate, “we can stand up in our 
telegraph booths drove them into a retirement where should jump the Ottawa River and gather the habitant — yJaces and sing ‘Where do we from here’?” 
their feeli did not have to be masked by smiles. Y its clutches? The very thought was appalling Others more optimistic had hopes that the farmer 





And surely a few of those volleys were as surprisin r did they gather comfort from th: who fig tide would ebb as fast as it 1 that three 











as the first cloud of German gas at St. Julien They 1 it out: “Last fall it was the ‘ ’; this vear it vears hence the agricultura apa ment would have 
came something like this: “Tory Toronto elects five the farmer. Did the ‘lu’ overlook Quebec?” gone the way of the Populists in the U.S. or the Pat 
Liberals,” “Sir William Hearst And then they began to figure the situation a ons of Industry in Ontario. The farmers are a sus- 
beaten by a Laborite by 1,200 ma gr home Here’s how one well-posted young  picjous lot, they argued, and the best thing that could 
ority,” “Five Tory ministers fh 2 Quebec member put that situation: ‘Gouin is ave happened to us tant enous of thom ware 












among the slain”; and the volieys LAO going out, that’s sure. Hon. L. A. A. Tasche1 ‘au elected to make them the dominating faction in the Or 
were succeeded by a steady fire of { 7k Y who is billed to succeed him, is far from popul: ario House. Now watch them quarrel among then 
‘Farmer candidate defeats Tom p lo’ Hon. J. E. Caron, probably the best Minister of selves. By the time the three years’ grace has expired 
















TT. . ne entr ~ =e — ati annd: a ahle ra } me . as. 2 A -" : * 
McGarry,” “Farmer wins in Cer wer griculture in all Canada, is able and imbitiou they'll be split and torn asunder till you can drive the 
‘ on 0 at sth n fac i+ eoomea = all . ‘ny ‘ ¢ ‘. . 1 ¢ 1 , : 

Grey,” etc., etc. In fact it seemed 1e is all for Caron and for Caron all the party wagon anywhere through their ranks Anv 
» rain farmers. time. If he should decide to start way they're not built on a solid foundation. The cat 
Do you wonder that the ministers 1 farmer movement in Quebec no cellation of exemptions under the military service 
hived by themselves in an upper ne can tell what might happer order-in-council brought them into existences The 
room while the common every-day Nor can anyone te where we war is over. In three veurs thev’l] e forvotter 
members tceok refuge in S$ would get off at.” the M.S.A. and they’ll drift to their old part 
Room Sixteen and gazed at —— So, with Quebec faces showing like prodigals who have tir e hu of dis 
each other in a sort of | concern and Maritime members tent and remember onlv t ‘ ¢ ttine thes 
n te ¢ net ‘nation? Only vorrit j by reports that } farn egs unde dad's dinner ¢ 
the } ch Canadians ko r candidate in Carleton-Victoria 











were jubilant. They fai!- Gy N.B., was looming up lik The Country is in a Period of Unrest 

ed to realize the L oC & au winner, leep glo ym _ there may be omevning tl ne of irgu 
meaning of it all. ) \f pervaded the Opposition “Ament. But it also w to remember that a great 
know that Ontario was 4 , benches, replacing perm war always carries in its trail an unrest that makes 
slipping from the nerve r | anently the momentary for the betterment of huma: nditions. No observer 
less grasp of a Tory lead- gy joy that had followed the of government in Canada will refuse to admit it is a 
ery and that was enough Pt es | 7 first reports from On long time since this color y, or nation, whichever it may 
for them. They shouted } tario. be, has had representative government It voted the 


Liberals into power and got a Laurier dictat yrship 
Tiring of that it turned out the Liberals and got a 


for pure joy when it was 


announced that H. Hart 2 Farmers Were After 


Union Government 


iey Dewart, who made the “+ , ‘ < Borden dictatorsnip in its place. The net result was 
last stand with Sir Wil- — — UT, if the Grits were always the same. The lawyers, the representatives 
carey . 1 ] , } J ni “ivilege rere ¢ ay nN ¢@ P , oo 

frid Laurier, was elected Rid your mind of the idea that the farmer with the wisp gloomy, the Unionists of privilege, were always in command Each party, 
by 7,000 majority. They of hay in his whiskers is coming to town. were vexed and angry under command of its chosen leader, catered to a dif- 





ferent group of favor 
ites, but toeach the 
“pee-pul” were a minor 


consideration 

More than once I have 
heard a the 
Press Gallery remark as 
some particularly atroc 
10uUs 


member of 


measure slipped 


through the House as if 


it were greased: “If the 
people could sit in this 


for six weeks and 
see the meaning of every 


gallery 


thing that goes on 
they'd burn the building 
before going home.” 

Now this sounds bike 
Bolshevism. It may even 
bad as that. But 
sort of con 

Bolshevism 


is it not a 


stitutional 





that 1s sweeping Can 

ada? The Anglo-Saxon 

loes not try to get h 

rights by destroyin 

property. The great m: 

ority of him owns a 

little property of his 

ow! And when a man : : 

has paid local improve ee ee oe ee ene 
ment tax he’s mighty 


slow about tearing up the street and throwing it into 
the bay. 


But there is no denying the fact that constituted 
authority is more or less in contempt at the present 
time. You'll notice that the Ontario earthquake was 


a protest not only against the Hearst Government, but 
against other Governments of a like kind. The people 
voted for farmers, returned soldiers and labor men 
They showed that they were tired of things as they 
are and were prepared to try something, or anything, 
else. They proved that they had outgrown the idea 
that only lawyers can rule. Pessibly they had looked 
at the country as it is after fifty years of lawyer rulk 
and concluded that Governments made up of more com 
mon material could not have done much worse. And 
surely Canada could not have her finances in a mor 

have a more complicated and 
expensive railway problem on her hands if she had 


deplorable condition or 


been ruled by graduates of the work hours rather than 
by the finished products of the law colleges 
Anyway the first move in a constitutional revolution 








has been made. Staid old Ontario, the most conserva 
tive of all the provinces, has made it and, though sur 
prise is depicted on almost every face, to those wh 
have been watching the trend of public opinion only 
the expected has happened 

Take Hon. T. A. Crerar, for example. The night 
before the Ontario election, I asked him how many 
farmers would make the grade and he answered quit 
casually, “About forty, I think.” Consequently the 
news was no surprise to him. Neither did it excite 


him. When the returns were coming in he was mak 


ng a speech in the House, placing himself squarely or 





record as in faver of public ownership. He smiled 
quietly as, after finishing his speech, he paused for a 
moment to hear the returns on his way to catch’a 
train. He was even then on his way to attend a meet 
ne of the farmer memb« at Tor 
onto That meeting had been a1 
ranged days before the election took 
place. 

Putting Facts Into a Debate 
ages may gather from this that the 

farmer re not going off at half 
COCK Also rid your mind of the 1 
that the farmer with th 
wisp of hay in his whiskers 
or his pants tucked into red 
topped boots is coming to 
tow! The day of “Sock 
le Jerry Simpson” ars 
past. The farmer of to 
day is as well educated an 
well dressed as any other 
class He drives an auto 
mobile instead of hitching 
“Old Dobbin to the Shay.” 


In the House of C 
he looks as well and talks 
quite as sensibly as his fe! 
low member. Of course, he 
is not so glib as trained 
talkers like the lawyers. 
But some of him have a 


ymmons 





He is fast taking the Laurier place in Habitant hearts. 


MacLean’s Magazine 
habit of getting at the 
root of things instead of 
painting them over with 
Take a recent 
example. The House 
was having a nice de 
on the Grain Act It 
promised to last all 
afternoon and the Press 
Gallery adjourned to 
look for something more 
interesting—that is, all 
except Tom King. Tom 
stayed and listened. In 
about half an hour Tom 
rejoined the crowd. 

“How’s the debate, 
Tom?” queried one of the 
yang. 

“Oh, it was a real r 
lebate,’ Tom  drawled, 
“till that man Crerar 


words. 


ice 


did Crerar 


“Why, he got up and 


told them the facts.” 
That was the second 
debate Crerar spoiled the 


f same week and in the 

pad Lapointe closer together same way. He got up in 
his own quiet way and 

made a statement of fact that killed discussion 
Admittedly he’s no orator. He’s as different from 
those roaring agitators who headed the Populist 


movement as day from night. He’s a big, lanky chap 
who looks as if he might be hard to handle in a fight 
but he wears a boyish smile that assures you that if 
there is a fight, it won’t be of his making. He is 
forty-three years of age and doesn’t look it. Neithe: 
does he look like the head of a business that has an 
annual turnover of a hundred million dollars. sut 
that’s what the United Grain Growers and subsidiary 
companies have grown to. And T. A. Crerar, school 
teacher, farmer, ctc., has been at their head since ths 
days when he carried their mail to the post office to 
save the expense of an office boy. 
farmers have got! 


Some leader these 
You doen't wonder that he could 
shed his portfolio in the Union Cabinet without losing 
inch of his political Minister of 
Agriculture was only an incident in a career. such as 


one stature Jeing 


nis. 
So cheer up. Ali may not be lost even if the On- 
tario farmers have come to towr Of course, news- 


paper cuts are deceptive, but unprejudiced critics who 
saw the group photo of the elected farmer legislators 


had no hesitation in stating that they were quite 
is presentable a lot as either the Unionists or their 


hated rivals the floor 


across 


Laurier’s Real Successor is Found 


Rot. as your gaze rests on that Opposition, you no 
t 


ice that one man is missing—probably the or 


u would really miss 

the whole talen l 
fit. That man is 
Lapointe, the 
aska lawyer 


a 


man yé 







Ernest 
big Kamour 
That is, he 





was from Kamouraska 
when he last sat in the 
House. When he comes 
again his address will be 


Quebec 


ee le d to 


East. He has su 
the seat of the 
Wilfrid 

Furthermore, he is fast 
taking the Laurier 
the habitant he: 


Ernest 


late Sir 


Lapointe came t 
P: y y n+ ‘ > 
ariiament in 1904, he was 


big country lawyer who could 


arce speak a word of Er 
giish and who promised to cut 
as uch figure in his cour 
try’s history as the averag 


‘mber who blossoms for 
Parliament or two and ther 
vanishes from the polit 
ho. zon oO! becomes a de t 


tion of the Red Chamber. L: 
pointe Was young, 


of smiling 


the picture 
good nature, and 
so generally a pleasant part 
of the landscape that he grew 
popular. But his knowledge 
of the English language grew 
even faster than his popular- 





to 


ity and he plodded along, gaining ground session by 

ssion. But it was only recently that it began t 
cawn on the House that a successor to Laurier was i) 
its midst. By this time Lapointe had not only learned 
but mastered the English language. Moreover, h« 
was eloquent, with a sound common sense behind his 
a knowledge of constitutional govern 
ment such as is possessed by few men in Canadiar 
public life. 

Then came the Grit Convention and, coupled with it 
Sir Lomer Gouin’s attempt to hoist Hon. W. S. Fielding 
into the Liberal Leadership. Now Sir Lomer discover 
ed that Fielding is not popular with the Frenchmen 
And here it might be remarked that this little Frencl 
capitalist, who rules his native province with a rod of 
is a bit of a fox. So it is charged that he schem 
ed to pull his own province out of the voting. With 
Quebec out, Fielding would have had a walkover. Any 
way, when the Quebec delegates caucused, a passionate 
and eloquent young Frenchman named David 
and pleaded that, as no Frenchman was to be named 
for leader, Quebec should hold aloof and iet the dele 
from the English Provinces elect whom they 
pleased. Young Mr. David played his part well—so 
well that for a moment it looked as if he might stam 
pede the caucus. It was Ernest Lapointe who rose t 
the occasion. Quietly and gently he pointed out the foo! 
ishness of Quebec further separating herself from the 
rest of Canada, and, when the vote was taken, David 
stood alone. Al] the 
others were with La- 
pointe. Iso they 
stayed with him till, 
backed by Hon. 
ques 


eloquence, and 


iron, 


arost 








Jac- A 
Bureau, he ac- \ 


They struck at the Union Government over Hearst's head 


complished the defeat : Lomer—-even if they had 
to elect W. L. M. King as one of the incidents of that 
defeat. It might be added as a sequel to the above that 
Mr. David has since been taken into Sir Lomer Gouin’s 
Cabinet 

That 
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victory over Gouin caused discerning people 
more closely at this man Lapointe. And the 
more they looked at him the better they liked him. He 

ade what was € 





sily one of the best speeches in the 
Peace Treaty debate and did it with a simplicity and 
lack of affectation that is all too scarce in these days 
if pedantic orators 


Lapointe and Crerar May Unite 


one day he created a bit of a sensation by 


 anepe 


rising in his place in the House and resigning his 
afe seat of Kamouraska. There was trouble in Quebe: 
ast. A multiplicity of candidates who refused to 
yp out made it appear that Armand Lavergne, the 
Nationalist leader, had the best chance cf election. Hon 
Jacques Bureau, Lapointe’s inseparable friend, saw the 


the double chance, in fac and grabbed it 





nest Lapointe, 





not only as the head of the opposition to Gouin, but 
s the smasher of Natior n for all time 
Henri Bourassa ment. The only National 
t le n sight is I ( The habitant must 
have a hero to follow else he finds one somewhere else 
] avergne, elects { n | u ‘ r’s seat, might wel] hope 
» be that hero. So Jacques Bureau slipped down to 
the ancient capita!, the other candidates were induced 


» withdraw \rmand Lavergne woke up one morn 


ng to find himself faced by Lapointe—who could make 
him look foolish on the stump—and sure defeat. La 
vergne did the only thing left. He funked the issue 
and lost another chance to be a hero. 

On the other hand, Lapointe went on and was 


} 


To-day he fills Laurier’s seat; 
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triumphantly elected. 
Continued on 
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The street was quiet. Only a straggling com- 

pany of pigeons busied themselves amongst 

the venerable cobbie-stones. The trams, passing every 

now and then, set the birds flying. But they returned 

&$ soon as the temporary turmoil had died down and 

the road was clear again for them to resume their 
gleaning. 

A holland awning protected the goods in the shop- 
window from the rays of the spring sun. Across the 
front of the awning was painted the word Antiquités 
in large blue letters. 

It would indeed have been a pity had the old-rose 
brocade of those Louis XV chairs become yet more 
faded. The strong sunlight might have stolen the 
color, too, from the silk embroideries of that wonder- 
ful vestment, or from the quaint shawl flung so artless- 
ly, yet artfully, over a corner of the gilt Empire 
cabinet. 

It was the cabinet where part of Monsieur Dumont’s 
priceless collection of miniatures was shown. 

In the window there were to be seen, besides, cut- 
glass girandoles, carved and moulded frames of which 
the gilding had been mellowed to bronze by that most 
eompetent artist Time, Venetian glass mirrors, old 
Chinese lacquered chests, cloisonné enamel vases, queer 
porcelain figures. ... There was, in fine, as Madame 
Dumont her self would have told you, of everything. 


QC) tre « the old shop stood a smart motor car. 


TALL old man alighted from the car and paused 
for some moments, scanning the objects in the shop- 
window. 

He was obviously an aristocrat of the old French 
school. He carried himself erectly. His white beard 
and moustache were trimmed. And his tailor evidently 
gloried in his distinguished bearing. 

He adjusted his eyeglasses and examined with in- 
terest the miniatures displayed in the cabinet. Pres- 
ently his attention was claimed by one different from 
all the rest. It showed a Madonna and Child. The 
work, broad and skilful, was frankly modern. Its 
method of treatment contrasted strongly with the stip- 
pled technique of the other and older paintings. Con- 
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trary to convention, the Madonna was robed in white 
and the Child had dark curly hair. 

Who had painted that Child? Parbleu, he must 
find out... . It was exactly like. .., It was the portrait 
craché!... 

The miniature seemed to hold some strange attrac- 
tion for him At last he pushed open the shop-door, 
and entered. 


quae DUMONT, smiling, portly, good-humor- 
“"* ed as always, greeted him from the farther end 
of the establishment. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte. 
and I am with you.” 

But before he could reply, he became aware of the 


One little moment 


[ My 
| 


MAL 
yi 


! 
















presence of a third person—another customer to whom 
she was talking. 

A tall, elegant girl. Her face was somehow familiar 
to him. A fancy, of course, for she was quite a 
stranger. It was annoying that Madame “umont was 
engaged. He had looked in only for a few moments 
on his way from the station to the chateau. He could 
not stay-——but 

Suddenly his interest was riveted by some words of 
Madame Dumont’s that he chanced to overhear. 

“But yes, madame. It is true what monsieur says. 
As jit is modern work, it strikes a false note here. It 
is out of harmony with the other miniatures. But, ma 
foi—what will you? Dumont is in love with it ws 

The young lady murmured something which the 
count did not catch. 

“|... Enfin,” went on Madame Dumont, “pray mon- 
sieur to trust my husband yet a little longer, I beg you, 
madame. He is infallible. I guarantee you that he 
will not deceive himself. Never in life, I assure you, 
Dumont has he badly calculated”. ... 

The good dame hesitated, shrugged plump shoulders 
eloquently, and glanced towards Monsieur the Comte. 
There was a pause... . 

“Very well, Madame Dumont, I will tell my husband 
what you say. He will perhaps be willing to leave it 
with you a little longer—before—-before deciding. But 
of course he likes the miniature. In every case, ma- 
dame, we thank you very much.” The young lady 
bowed and left the shop. 








'T’HE count glanced at her as she went out. 

A graceful tenue, he thought. A pretty girl, 
Sapristi. Where had he seen that face? Quite re- 
cently, too, here in Versailles. ... It seemed she had 
been speaking of the miniature which had attracted 
him. Well, he was resolved she should not have it 
He would cutbid her, no matter what she offered. He 
must have.it for Rosalie. The child’s wide brow, the 
small, straight nose, the dark hair and eyes, the fat 
little chin with, already, the suspicion of a cleft in it— 
the resemblance was really striking! 

“Tt is some time that we have not seen you, Monsieur 


le Comte,” said the buxom lady of the shop, coming 
towards him. “And Madame la Comtesse, she is well, 
I hope?” 

“I thank you. Yes, my wife is well. But—we are 
getting old, Madame Dumont. We are no longer very 
gay, we two old people up at the Castle.” 

“Ah, the fine Castle of Monsieur le Comte— certes, 
it is so vast! There should be little feet—the grand- 
children. See you, Monsieur le Comte, there is nothing 
as beautiful in one’s old age! The grandchildren— 
it is like the return of spring after winter for elderly 
folk.” 

The old man drew himself up with dignity. “Eh, 
mon Dieu, Madame Dumont, we shal! know how to con- 
tinue to bear it. It is so long since our son is a negli- 
gible quantity to us. His heart must be dead tw his 


parents.” 
“By pity, Monsieur le Comte, do not say so! Mon- 
sieur le Comte 





“Enfin, evidently he prefers his art to our cuinpany. 
We heard rumors—a marriage 
a model. 


an impossible person, 
But one must not believe all one hears. We 
wrote. He ignores our letters. Well, so much the 
worse. We are learning to accept the inevitable.” 

“But, voyons, Monsieur le Comte, probably Monsieur 
le Vicomte fears aa 

“We are his parents, Madame Dumont 
chase away fear.” 
changed the subject. 
madame.” 

“There are three fresh Monsieur le 
but one of them would not interest you. It is modern. 
Only two are antiques. One of them is a replica of a 
wax medallion of the reign of Louis XIII. Dumont 
says it has great merit. Tiens, permit that I fetch it 
from the window ag 

“Pardon, madame, but it is not that one I wish to 
see. It is precisely the modern one which interests 
me. 
“But ... Monsieur le Comte . 
great a connoisseur,” 
woman. 





Love should 
The count lifted his eyebrows and 
“You have some new miniatures, 


ones, 


Comte, 





” 


and you who are so 
remonstrated the wily sales- 


HE was also an old retainer of the count’s family. 
She had been born and bred on the estate. 
devoted to them all, root and branch 
was a little plot she had in nand 
God would favor it. ... 

“I know well,” said the 
count, “that in compari- 
son with the technique of 
the old miniaturists, the 
painting of which I speak 
is coarse. As a work of 
art it has certainly less 
merit. But there is some- 
thing, all the same, which 
pleases me. I should like 
to examine it, madame.” 

With a show of reluc- 
tance Madame Dumont 
fetched the Madonna and 
Child from the cabinet in 
the window. ... “Voila 
Monsieur le Comte. It is 
pretty, pretty as every- 
thing—but it is modern, 
you see.” 

The count held the little 
painting in his thin aristo- 
cratic hand. It trembled 
slightly, that hand—for in 
truth the likeness was 
startling, épatant! The 
thing might have been 
painted thirty-one. years 
ago from his own boy, 
from Marcel himself. It 
ras strange that he 
should have come across 
it. It was almost as if 
Providence had willed that 
he should possess it. 

And while he 
the miniature, 
Dumont’s shrewd, 
eves studied him. Et, bon 
Dieu, the little plot was 
ripening. Monsieur le 
Comte and the young 
madame—to think these 
two should have found 
themselves in the shop to- 
gether, and quite uncon 
scious of each other, too! 
Surely, it was the destiny! 


She was 
And... there 
ah, if only the good 


studied 
Madame 
kindly 
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“What are you asking for the thing?” 
count at length. 

“It is for almost nothing, Monsieur le Comte—a 
mere bagatelle; two hundred and fifty francs, Dumont 
said. For, see you, though it is modern style, it is 
good painting. Ah, as to that, yes, for example, I 
guarantee it you! A bagatelle only. It is the last 
price, Dumont said, without benefit to us, well under- 
stood. For the artist is little known. The price is 
low because he needs the money.” 


inquired the 


“No matter,” replied the count. “I will take the 
miniature. A little nothing, a birthday gift to 


Madame la Comtesse. It is her féte to-morrow.” 

“I know it well, Monsieur le Comte. I thank you. 
Permit that I pack up the painting Assuredly 
Madame !a Comtesse will be pleased. Otherwise, you 
will bring it me back, quite simply. A thing so pretty, 
that sells itself always. Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte. 
A thousand thanks.” 


-SO. 


II 


twelve, 


just as 


déjeuner—it 


YEXT morning about Madame 
. Dumont had finished had been 
croute-au-pot, with an omelette to follow and a little 
cup of black coffee—she was surprised to see Madame 
la Comtesse enter the shop. 

Madame Dumont came through the glass partition 
into the show-room. “My felicitations on the birth- 
day of Madame la Comtesse,” (We must re- 
member that she had been brought up on the estate and 
was housemaid at the Castle till she married Dumont). 
“You not then content with the miniature that 
Monsieur le Comte has chosen? You wish to select 
something else? But willingly, Madame la Comtesse 
—anything that you like.” 

“Thérése,” said the countess—such an elegent coun- 
tess, in her velvet coat and ermine furs, with her pret- 
ty shining gray hair showing below the black velvet 
of her toque—‘Thérése, this miniature how did 
you come by it?”... 

The poor lady! Madame Dumont saw at once how 
greatly she was agitated. 

“But of course she had divined something. How 
will you that she should not have guessed? The 
women, they are sharp, more sharp than you others— 
you men,” Madame Dumont assured her husband when 
she was relating the affair to him afterwards. 


her 


she said 


are 





He became aware of the presence of a third person—a tall, elegant girl to whom she was talking. 
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“And so then,” she went on, “I told her. ‘But yes,’ 
I said, ‘the painting is by your son, by Monsieur le 
Vicomte. It is a painting of his wife—ah, the sweet 
little lady—and of his son—but what a love of a child 
quel amour d’enfant!-~and it is the very spit of them, 
so to speak.’”... 

“You told her! But what cheek you have, you other 
women!” said Monsieur Dumont And he pinched his 
wife’s plump chin. 

“Eh, my faith, yes, I told her. It is months, now, 
that they are here in Versailles, and the thing stretchez 
itself out till it gets on one’s nerves. And these poor 
young ones, they get thinner. They eat maigre all the 
week round, to make the money go far enough. And 
the old ones, up at the Castle, they get more sad and 
lonely, month by month. It is nonsense, all that.” 

“*You have seen him, Thérése—my grandson?’ she 
asked me. Parbleu, Dumont, I assure you—she was 
jealous! Madame la Comtesse jealous of me! 

“ ‘Certes, yes, that I have seen him Madame la Com- 
tesse,’ I said. ‘It is the finest child possible. And as 
to Madame la Vicomtesse—the dearest little lady in 
the world—and witty—and spirituelle! When they 
come here together, they make us laugh—Dumont and 
me—but laugh!’ 

“ «Yet they say—I hear—she was a model,’ the poor 
old lady told me. And I was sharp. Dame, yes! I 
think I showed tact, Dumont. For I said, quite sjmply: 
‘I knew nothing of that, Madame la Comtesse. That 
does not regard me. All I know is that she is as ele- 
rant and comme-il-faut as any princess—what do I 
say?—as even Madame la Comtesse herself. . .’ 

“And then figure to yourself, she came out with it 
Would I take her then—then, at once? I had to go 
and put on my bonnet and mantle—moi, who had but 
just eaten my breakfast. And off we went in the auto 
—ah, dame, yes, in the grand auto, Dumont—to the 
Rue de la Poste. 


“aes we reached the house 

poor lady, from emotion. They are on the 
third, those young ones. Up she went, trembling, in 
front of me, and I puffing behind, for I had not digest- 
ed, and, my faith, there is not a bad number of steps, 
see you. 

“And she made me to enter first, and announce her. 
But what a scene for a play, and how touching! Moi, 
quite frankly, I had the 
tears in the eyes.” 

“T think well,” said 
Dumont—“you with your 
heart of stone!” and he 
patted her fat rosy cheek. 

“Great silly, be silent, 
then, that I tell you the 
rest. ‘My mother!’ cried 
Monsieur le Vicomte, and 
he embraced her nearly to 
crush her. And then he 
led that dear young wife 
of his to her and said with 
a very noble air, ‘If you 
love me, my mother, you 
must also love my wife.’ 
And the little cabbage, 
watching it all! 

“I suppose he felt him- 
self abandoned. . Any- 
how, he ran to the three of 
them, and, ‘Maman!’ he 
cried, ‘me too! Embrace 
Paul, too!’ His father 
picked him up and put him 
in Madame la Comtesse’s 


she was all pale, 


arms. . Ah, it was a 
pretty scene, I promise 
you!” 
III 
Ta same evening the 
car from the Castle 
passed down again into 


the town and halted in 
front of the house in the 
Rue de la Poste. 
Presently a trio of 
people came out. A tall 
young man carrying a 
child, followed by a grace- 
ful girlkk The groom 
fetched wraps and pack- 
ages. Then the car made 
its way back to the Castle. 
There was a stir in the 
old place. ... Lights show- 
ed in rooms that had been 
uninhabited for years. Ser- 








vants hurried to and fro. 
And in the 
room the 
for five. . 

The count had been ab- 
sent in Paris all day. He 
returned to Versailles only 
half-an-hour before the 
dinner-hour. so that he 
was not able to greet the 


great 
table 


dining- 
was laid 


countess until he had 
dressed, and they met in 
the beautiful drawing- 


room adjoining the dining- 
room. 

Many counts and 
counts, with their ladies 
and children, in swords 
and periwigs, in hoops and 
ruffles, in powder, brocade, 
and patches, looked down 
cn them from the damask- 
panelled walls. 

“Sapristi!” said 
count, “you have 
great toilette 
Rosalie.” 

“It is in honor of my 
birthday, Paul.” 

“It seems, too, we have 
guests? I saw five covers 
laid in the dining-room.” 

“Yes. To celebrate 
the anniversary. I-~—I 


vis- 


the 
made 
to-night, 


thought you would not 
mind.” 
“But no. Certainly not, 


my dear. Whatever pleases 


you” —-—- answered the 
count. But his brows 
were raised. He was in- 
trigued — and a little 
bored. 


“I went to Dumont’s 
shop this morning,” said 
the countess, “and Ma- 
dame Dumont presented 
me to the artist who— 
who painted the charming 
miniature you gave me. So 
I invited him with his wife 
to dine with us”——_— 

“Ah!” said the count. 

“They are—rather an 
interesting young couple, 
Paul. I—I hope you will 
like them.” 

“No doubt, ma chéere. And the fifth guest?” 

“They are bringing their small son. You see, they 
sould not leave him quite alone. You are not annoyed?” 


She bade me enter first and 
announce her. 
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“But on the contrary, I shall be interested to see the 
child.” 
“Yes,” murmured his wife, “a splendid child. And 


rarely a child here, Paul. I I think I 


we have so 
hear them coming. a 
Something unusual in his wife’s manner awakened 
vet more the curiosity of the count. 
" He drew himself up and took his stand with his 
back to the great wide hearth, where logs burned, for 
evening was chilly. Life-sized cherubs, 
marble, supported the high mantelpiece 
that would 
count ad- 





the spring 
wrought in 
But a real child, a child of flesh and blood— 
indeed be a novelty in the place... The 
justed his eyeglasses. .. .« 

"And then—the doors opened and the three guests 
entered. 

“Ah!” said the count. 

For. straddling across the floor to- 
wards him, he saw a small figure. It 
seemed to come to him from the 
past of more than thirty years ago. 
: It had the same wide brow, 
dark curls, brown eyes. And 
behind he caught sight of his son 
Marcel’s face—demanding—entreat- 
ing. and of the face of the grace- 
ful girl whom he had noticed at the 
antiquity shop—or was it the face 
of the Madonna in the miniature? 
_ Thena light went up in his heart. 

“Ah!”.. he exclaimed again. 

“Paul!” begged his wife. 

“Here’s Paul, grand- 
manman,” answered a confi- 
jent, childish treble. And the 
small person ran forward. 

The count took a deep 
breath. “There seem to be 
two of the same name,” he 
said with some formality 

“There cannot be too many 
after your pattern,” mur- 
mured the countess. 

“It must be as you decide, 
ma chéere.” .... 

“We have—all—decided, 
have we not? And the little 
Paul has set the example.” 

Comtesse i138 
butler, an- 


“Madame la 
served,” said the 
nouncing dinner. 

“Then there is evidently 
nothing more to be said,” ac- 
quiesced the count drily. But 
there wasa humorous twinkle 
vA in his eyes that his wife had 
J é not seen there for many a 
: “May I therefore have 

the honor, madame ma belle- 

fille, of conducting you to 
table?” And he offered his arm to his daughter-in- 
aw.—‘Marcel, escort your mother.—As to Paul, he 
will no doubt shew us the way.” 


WHAT the FARMER UPRISING MEANS 


ECENT events in the Province of Ontario 
have been decidedly upsetting to all precedent. 
What does it all mean? Too long the old party 

leadership discounted the value of the farmer and labor 
criticism that have been taking shape in healthy minds. 
That these were regarded as selfish class interests is 
apparent now in the only criticism we hear, that this 
is a class movement. To all such, the words of On- 
tario’s new premier, E. C. Drury must come as a real 
awakening. 

He has startled the conventional by his broad-mind- 
ed regard for all classes. He has shown to the world 
that agricultural minds are bigger than farms or even 
production. That ordinary commercial ratings can- 
not be effectively applied to the rural thinkers. They 
must be credited with an altruistic element negligible 
in many inspired utterances. So that again the world 
has come back to the land to get its saner viewpoints 
ind its resolute though unconventional impulses. Like 
Abraham Lincoln whose homely homilies amused but 
regenerated a nation, so many see in the new farmer 
movement a new birth to national ambitions and great- 
And the leaven is working rapidly. From the 
foothills to the tide water evidences are pouring in that 
the people in the humbler stretches of our far-flung 
land have caught the gleam. It will be camouflaged 
but it will not be mistaken. 

We were in great danger of losing our faith in the 
business of governing. We elected politicians instead 
of statesmen. The puppet pageant attracted. The 


ness. 
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student and the man were in the shadow. Money and 
rewards stood highest in our national perspective. 
Titular honors and position were coveted and divorced 
from service. And so commissions and concealing in- 
vestigations had the delegated powers. 

Not too late has come the awakening. 
ger than his job. Service is the only honor that real 
men respect. Governing by the peoples’ representa- 
tives is the job at hand. Kesponsible Government is 
The dignity of statesmanship has 
increased in the eyes of every boy and girl in 
young Canada. And that alone is worth while. 

I believe this agrarian uprising will result in real 
reforms. Big, unearned salaries will go by the board. 
Useless officeholding and created posts must assuredly 
disappear. The false and fantastic elements in even 
our sacred tariff must pass under the rod. For dowh 
in old Conservative Ontario, regarded by the newer 
West as hopelessly slow and unprogressive, has this 
new rebirth taken place, where the cows feed on the 
old homesteads and where the sheep breeders and 
field husbandmen watch their ancestral acres. That it 
will spread to all America, remould governments, up- 
turn and examine custom and introduce a greater free- 
dom for al! the people is foreseen by those ringin 
words ‘of Farmer Drury of the Penetang Roa 


Man is big- 


going to be rescued. 
been 


g 
| 
‘, 


when he 


cried, “This i 
demand that 


and 
leadership be in its 


people's movement 


ririle 


they 


van, 


How Far Will It 
“VIDENCES are cumulat 
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Spread? 
ng that the movement will 
not only spread to the Federal arena but that local 
legis, tures where farmers lead in_ political 
parties, will feel the change. It is natural to suppose 
that the prairie where the farmer-grain 
companies have pioneered the way commercially, will 
assert themselves. In fact a recent bye-election in 
Alberta shows it. That Saskatchewan is ripe for the 
harvest, no very discerning vision can se¢ Manitoba 
is not in the same class. They recently rose to throw 
out a corrupt Government, vet signs are cropping out 
there. British Columbia United Farmers are 
with a good reception and the tendency 
break in its representation at any time. 

The Maritimes, blue 
grained, have already taker, 
Quebec fears the same thi 
work among the farmers has 
than in Ontario. The habit 
ahead. 

In the Federal arena, 
next general election will find 





even, 


provinces, 


meeting 
like a 


LOOKS 


with nose precedent well-in- 
the bit into their teeth. 


for Quebec co-operative 





been even more advanced 


ant farmer sees something 


almost certain that the 
a big farmer delegation 
rom every province. They may line up with Labor on 
a broad People’s Party basis and as such it seems they 


will be irresistible. 
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A BLIGHTY CHRIST 


O-MORROW would be 
Christmas. I was glad. 
It had been our “ob- 
jective” for the last two 
weeks. We had talked of little else, and thought 
of little else, and now we were within reach of it 
Leaning rather wearily on the step-ladder on which 
I had been mounted for the last hour or two, I look- 
ed about me at the result. I glanced too at my 
bandaged finger, the result of the prickly holly 
festooned round the wall. 
Certainly the glossy, green holly 
was plentiful enough in the French 
woods, the trees veiled in white by 
the first drifts of snow. There 
was more than enough to make 
beautiful our bare walls and to 
srother the high wooden structure 
in which the little South African 
had his fractured femur swung. 
“Let’s take our ‘time off’ in the 
woods, and see what we can bring 
back for the walls,” one of the 
sisters had suggested 
“Time off?” we laughed. Who, 
here, in wildest moments, would 
talk of “time off” so near to Christ- 
mas? Nevertheless, three pairs of 
eyes wandered critically over the 
bald, white walls. They didn’t look 
: ; 





ike Christmas—which means 
warmth and color, red and green. 
That settled the question 

It amused the French “Bonne 
Femme,” with her crimson cloud 
wrapped warmly around her ears 
and her swarm of black-eyed 
“netits,” to watch three strapping 
girls, scrambling over fences, and 
climbing through hedges, where the 
holly grew thick and glossy. 

“Oh, Les Anglaises!” explained 
she to her gaping offspring. “They 
are mad—tout-a-fait!"’ And they looked curiously at 
our growing heaps of green—higher than our heads. 

A Canadian sister, high among the boughs, her white 
veil floating about her—for she had thrown her scar- 
let-lined cape about her, and come as she was—waved 
a long spray of ivy in the breeze. 

“Shure, she thinks she’s Jane Dark, or whatever 
they call the crather,” muttered our Hibernian order- 
ly, gazing admiringly at the pretty picture 

“Joan of Arc wasn’t in the habit of climbing trees, 
Paddy. Tie up the holly into three big bundles, and 
we'll each cat.y one over our shoulder.” 


Not “Gals,” But Just “Sisters” 


s now, as she watched us striding into 
the crimson of the setting sun, over the white patches 


»f snow, with only the cruncl 


| WONDER if the “Bonne Femme” sometimes thinks 
of 1 


hing of the snow beneath 
our feet, to break the quiet, with the piles of glossy 


leaves on our shoulders, entangling our flowing veils, 
and with the red of exertion and cold. in our cheeks. 
“You couldn't go to Blighty for Christmas, boys, but 


we are going to have a Blighty Christmas here,” we 
announced. White faces looked up and flushed, eyes 
grew eager, and tongues became loosened as we drag- 
ged the green bundles into the ward. 

“I can make the wreath, Sister; I once helped the 
indertaker at our corner, when there was an epi- 


“H’aint you got no mistletow’ 
> 


cher talkin’ abaht? Mistletow, an’ there aint 





no gals.” 
Wo them sisters then? huh?” 
“They air they’re just ters.” 


tight you are, Bill,” we assured him; “now come 
and stand up on the ladder, and we will tell you where 





o hammer tne ils.” 
The little African’s wooden structure, to which was 
slung his leg, proved an obstacle and roused Bill’s ire 
“See here wot you've did,” he stormed at the poor 
unfortunate, “gone and slung your blamed leg in the 


way of the deckorations. Aint you got no sense? Can’t 
you stop a bullet wiv your /and stead o’ your leg?” 
eling the importance of his job, Bill carries auth- 
ority with a high hana, finally consenting to trail the 
ivy decor tively round the the bare, wpoden structure 
that had roused his ire. 
Three of the “up” cases, whose bandaged feet form- 
ed no obstacle, managed with much discussion to 





How Yuletide Was Spent 


The ward was 


Red Cross 
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lavishly decorated for the Christmas festivities, the “up” patients helping to 
make the wreaths. 


manufacture a holly wreath, which they finally hung 
ibove my desk. As I worked, making out my reports, 
I heard, without listening. 

“Betcherlife our ward’ll beat the rest to smither- 
eens,” asserts Billy of the Buffs. 

“Shure and them wreaths be as purty as the wans 
round the angels’ heads in the little church at home,” 
dreamily adds Paddy. 

“Yer michty sure yersels,” cannily drawled Sandy 
of the Seaforths, polishing the holly with a corner of 
his kilt. “Ye think ye’re the salt o’ the airth. I was 
amang the Germans, once, and ane of them plunked 
doon on his knees, and began to shout ‘Kamerad! Me 
a Christian!’ ‘You a Christian, says I, stickin’ a 
baynet through the crater, ‘Mon you’re a leer, but in 


, ” 


twa seconds ye’ll be an angel’. 


“this "eres Christ- 





‘“’Ere Scotty,” interrupted Bi 


’ 


mas, and we don’t want more of your bally argifyin’. 


The Ward's “Secret” Withheld 
INTERRUPTED the conversation by placing three 


thermometers below three busy tongues. 

“Even on Christmas Eve?” asked one. 

“Even on Christmas Eve,” I replied, adamant, and 
drawing forth protesting patients from the spoils of 
the French forest. Hands, big and strong, and all too 
eager, had brushed the red berries from their stocks 
onto the floor. They were rolling all over, making the 
floor dangerous for Sandy's stick, and “Can 
crutch. -Canada looked down at the little 


atoms, making his path doubtful 





“Lets’ pick them up and make jam of them, Sister. 
It would be a change from ‘plumanapple’!” 


At the end of the ward was a vacant bed. To-night 





t was curtained off by a sheet, pinned so as to screen 
it from the Ward. Eyes looked curiously at it, and, as 
I finished taking the pulses, “What’s there, ster?” 
one asked. 

‘A secret.” 

“Won't you tell us?” 

“You'll know to-morrow 

I looked around the litt circle immediately near 
me; I looked into six dark ed faces, into eyes that 
had lately looked upon the horrors of war. Now, I 
saw those eyes shining with eagerness over the secret 
of Christmas. Past was the horror. The joy of 
Christmas was creeping upon them. 

“You’re only big children after all,” I laughed, 


“You'll know the secret to-morrow.” 





6cy CAN’T believe it is 8 
o’clock,” I gasped, when 


Ind h 
Un er t e the night Sister walked in. 


She was wheeling before her 
an empty troiley, the kind in which lotions and 
instruments are pulled around for the dressings. 
She didn’t answer me, but hurried into the ante 
room and shut the door tight. 

I peeped in. I couldn’t help it. Other people had 
been curious about my secrets, and I was just as 
curious about Sister’s. Peeping 
round the door, I felt a presence 
behind me and above me, I looked 
up. It was “Long John” bending 
his six-foot-four to look over my 
head into the ante-room. His 
hospital dressing-gown was of the 
usual length, but on.“Long John” 
it merely grazed his knees. He 
was clutching it together, at the 
chest, with a bony red hand, for the 
ante-room door wes in a draughty 
spot. The hospital shoes he was 
wearing had seen better days. I 
remember when they arrived in the 
hospital new, with a little note 
tacked on, “Made by Dorothy Ross” 
and the address of a Girls’ Schoo] 
in Toronto. Many a hundred men 
have your shoes kept warm, 
“Dorothy Ross.” But now, the 
uppers are at variance with the 
soles. Long John has to slip-slop 
along the flocrs, in order not to 
part company with them alto. 
gether. 


“Long John” is Curious, Too 

| TURNED to “do my duty” by 
Long John. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Long 
John,” I stormed. “Trying to see 
what Sister is doing, and on Christ- 
mas Eve too! I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Was I spoiling your view, Sister? Is that what 
you've ‘got the wind up’ for?” The smile that broke 
over Long John’s countenance extended from ear to 
ear, curving up at the given points. 

“What an idea, John!” I protested, “Go back to bed 
at once!” 

“T’ll sure be getting cold feet if I don’t, with them 
things on.” And Long John balanced the remains of 
his shoe on his toes, and skilfully shuffled them on 
again. 

“T really must explain the disturbance, Sister,” ] 
cried, entering the room, having at last found an ex 
cuse to do so. 

“Bother your explanation! Who ever heard of 
explanations on Christmas Eve? Come in and shut 
the door. Look here, and here, and here!” 

“A real blighty Christmas!” I gasped, looking at a 
toy shop, and a heap of the most miscellaneous-look- 
ing stockings I had ever seen. “What does it mean?” 

“It means a stocking at the foot of each bed. It 
means that when the boys are all asleep——” 

‘That won’t be to-night,” I interrupted. 

“Well, when most of them are asleep, I’ll give you 
the call and we'll hang up the stockings and fill them 
full of te ys.” 

S°: later, contrary to all rules, sitting huddled up in 
“’ a corner of the verandah attached to the Sisters 
Mess, I watched the clear stars, that the shepherds saw 
two thousand years ago, shining over my hospital; I 
listened to the first bells at midnight from the steeple 
f the great tower of the old French cathedral; I 
ain why Hate could live on an earth to 
which Peace had come in the form of a little child 


Then I heard Sister call. 





“Go very quietly,” she whispered, handing me 


: lan a pair 
of felt shoes to slip over my own. “I thought some of 


The very faintest beams from the moon were slip 


ver “Bill of the Buffs.” The wreath over his bed 
from its fastenings, and lay on the pillow, 
i halo over his head. I hung up a stocking. It had 





of no mean size in the toe, but what of that? 


Sister crept behind me, and into the interior she slip 
ped a brass trumpet, and a tiny parcel. 
“The little parcels are my secret,” she whispered 


and I knew how many hours of sleep she must have 
missed, during the days which were her nights, to pre 
pare these thirty-five little parcels. 


“My secret!” I watched her standing there in the 








dark ward, with only the light of 
a lowered torch to guide us down 
the ward. She was a stout, middle- 
aged woman, her veil slightly awry. 
The light in her face made it 
beautiful. In her eyes was Mother 
Love. Gently she touched a head 
here, lifted an extended hand below 
the sheet there. 

“If only ‘Canada’s’ mother could 
look inte the face of this Sister 
now,” I thought, “she would rest 
content about her boy—in a 
French Hospital at Christmas. If 
Sandy’s wife in the Shetland Isle 
could see the care with which this 
English Nurse had pondered over 
the little gifts that would bring 
him most pleasure! If on the veldt 
in Africa the dark-haired mother 
that De Villiers from Capetown 
had told us about—if she could 
hear the note of feeling in Sister’s 
voice when she soothed the boy, 
startled from his sleep by an evil 


we 


dream! 








\ OTHERS, like poets, are born, 
” not made. And here in the 
centre of this darkened Ward is a 
woman tending, with the love and 
the care of a mother, her wounded children 

“Away to bed with you, Girl, or you'll be a wreck to- 
morrow,” and Sister, having packed each shapeless 
stocking, pushes me out of the Ward. 


Joyeux Noel Peals Out 

OPENED my eyes, struggling with the thought 

that something unusual was in the air. It was 
almost dark. Dawn was only creeping in, pressing 
away the shadows of night. Suddenly a blast from a 
tin trumpet, a skrill penny whistle! It was Christmas 
Morning and the boys in the Ward had opened their 
stockings, and were children again! 

It was searcely six but I heard through my open 
window the first Christmas bells pealing from out the 
steeple of my beloved French Cathedral. And already 
in the streets below, I heard, “Joyeux Noel, Madame! 
Joyeux Neel!” 

I dressed to the clanging and the swelling of the 
music of the bells. They seemed to say: 

Forget the War 
Forget the War 
Christmas Day 

Forget the War. 


T the door of my Ward we stood. We couldn't hear 
the bells there. Such a talking and laughing, and 
shouting! “Merry CHristmas, Sister, Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Really, the Ward look- 
ed very pretty. Festoon- 
ed around the walls the 
trailing ivy was most 
graceful and the wooden 
structure which had an- 
noyed Bill looked quite 
effective with its holly 
trimmings. The picture 
of the King, presented at 
the last minute by Sandy, 
had a place of honor. The 
colors might be rather 
startling, but that was 
only ‘more like Christmas. 
Sandy had placed the 
little bunch of ribbon, 
usually fastened te his 
heather woo! stockings, on 
the top of the picture. 


“God Save The King,” 
says Sandy. “He’s guid 


enough te be a 


Hie- 


And then came the 
emparrassing Iment 


when the Ward shyly and 
individually brought forth 
‘gifts for us. Pearls be- 

yond price could bring no 

warmer glow than these 

gifts awkwardly passed 
over to us by “Long John” 
in his shortened dressing 
gown and by the _ red- 
headed Air Force boy, in 
the pink pyjamas. These 
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Dressed up for the play—one of the best methods for entertaining convalescents. ' A 


to the end. My pink 
“Happy Christmas” 
id with blue birds fly 


ing all over it, and my wrapped in 
tissue paper, and tied 

“T saw ‘Australia’ buy the ikerchief case for 
you”—Sister confided was an up 


patient and was someti? 
great creature was 


Ante, 


stand 








nose Natt e pane, § J oer- 
ately pondering over at yt like 
Speaking truly from the these tmas 





4 Foyt! +} he ‘ . } y} > ha ++ 
gifts carefully thought over bought in the iittle 
French town, surely will always be amongst our great- 


est treasures. 








se s seldom unalloyed and this vas no 
/ exception. Screened in at the | i of tl 

Ward lay a man—dying. A terrible wound across his 
should almost separating his head from his body, 
vas jeep for recovery. For weeks he had strug- 
gled His features had become sharpened with 
ain, but there was a sweetness in his face which 


t 

fascinated us all. 
“We shall each take an hour with him,’ 

“The Doctor thinks the end is very near, and 

very little we can do for him.” My hour t 


was from twelve o'clock. Dinner 





> Sab 


Canadians photographed in the beautiful open-air 





hospital ef Mr. and Mrs. Astor at Clifden Hall. 


The turkey was to be 
long table in the 
middle of the’ Ward. The _princi- 
pal Sergeant, in a chef’s white cap, 
was to cut the turkey with a sword 
But I was glad to slip behind the 
screen, and leave the noise and ex- 
n the Ward. The know! 
edge of this white, still figure ly 
ing behind the screens had 
haunting me all morning. 

He was from Wales. I though 
of his people in the mountains, as 
t quietly beside him, moistening 
his forehead and lips. Suddenly 
the great dark eyes opened, and h 
looked up 


brought in. 
‘d on the 


citement 


beer 


_ 


day is it?” he asked, s 
I had to bend 
ose to distinguish the words. 

“It is Christmas Day,” I answer 
ed, as the white lids drooped slow 

ver his eyes. 

“Christ have mercy Upon Me, on 
His day.” He repeated the words 
slowly and faintly, but distinctly 

the voice was the sweetest 
ver heard. They were th: 
words he spoke on earth 
I came from behind the 
nto the other world of re 


that very 





7 





happiness, the contrast, was too much. I 
for the sake of these others, forget, and 
wander behind the sereen, remembe 

iere was no cause for grief 





S tonen Christmas dinner was being carried in. At the 


appearance of the turkey there was a tremendous 
ist from every tin whistle and penny trumpet, and 


ipable of making a noise. We rushed 
‘| carrying to each patient a heaped-up 
-hungrily. How long it seemed 
How good the turkey looked! I took 








t out in sniffing, however, until the plum pudding 
had been received with wild shouts, and had gone the 
way of all plum puddings. The patients, happy—but 
ir I f furtner happiness of the same solid kind 

sank back among pillows, ready for that dinner 
rest ‘anteed to aid digestion. 





In the afternoon we were going to have our “Secret.’ 


of the Day, however, first demanded that 


each patient must lie quietly for an hour. We did not 
t relapses from too much excitement. So we re- 





1 to speak any single one of them, and promptly 
ick tt at conversation. Quiet—com- 
igned, until soon after four o'clock 
to draw down the blinds closely, 
that no chink of light might attract any wandering 
The lights were all turned on. 

A cup of tea came first 
at which the few rela- 
who had beer 
brought on to France 
shared. Sandy passed 
round his box of short 
bread. On it was traced, 
with little round white 
and pink sweets, “Dinna 
be blate,” which is the 
Scotch for, “Don’t be too 
modest in helping your- 
f.” Glancing at the 
patients, and at 
Sandy eager to dispense 
t, I hoped, on the con- 
trary, that they would be 
very “blate.” 


Night Sister, 














ives, 


se 


many 


who had 


gotten up for the occa- 
sion, being in bed only 
about yo hours, drew 
le the white sheet that 
had provoked such a lot of 
cur ty, ind wheeled 
mething out. 
“Almichty! jt’s a tank,’ 
E ulated Sandy 
‘Wot are yer givin us?” 
tter Bill of the Buffs 
sonza idea,” allowe 


Austr: a 

The orderlies had made 

‘e Tanl t was an ex- 

act model of a real one, 

made out of papier maché, 
Continued on page 79 
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roads. Still there was a cottage rent-free, and boy. There had always been a Santa Claus visit up 
the farmers supplied the teacher with stove tothis year. It had been the custom for Dave to go to 
wood, so, with what the garden produced, things bed early on Christmas Eve, leaving the biggest stock- 
might have been worse. Six dollars ng he could find hanging over the rail at the foot ef 
a week does not leave much margin, his bed, ready for the white-whiskered old gentleman 
on the most economical basis, for with the big pack. He always waked in the cold dark- 
luxuries and extravagance, and Ann ; of Christmas morning and went groping round to 
had to do quite a bit of budgeting, see what had happened. Something invariably had 
planning, and pinching, to happened, for he had never failed to find the stocking, 
make the munificent sum paid jammed full of delightful things, hidden away in seme 
for edneating the youth of St. corner after the joki ng manner of the jovial old fellow 
Omer provide food, clothing, who loves to play little tricks on children 
and other necessaries for the Ann had planned it all out this year. She had a list 
boy and herself. She was, made out—a new sled, a warm tuque, a pair of thick 
however, a capable girl, self- mitten gloves, rea! up-to-date stylish things, a most 
wonderful flying machine. There wag a sketeh of the 
machine in the mail order catalogue, and Dave had 
hoped that Santa had not overlooked something of the 
se kind. Then, of course, there had to be apples and 








A Christmas Story 
By C. W. STEPHENS 


Lutho» f “Ma and Wife,” 


“Ebb and Flow,” et 
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\ NOW had been falling almost with- 
out cessation for four and twenty 
hours. A strong wind had piled 

t in heavy drifts along the St. Omer 
road. It reached up to the windows of 
the little hillside schoolhouse of St. 
Omer. It lay in great woolly masses on 
the boughs of the trees. The woods 
above the road stood out black and gaunt 
against the white background of the 
cleared lands) The frozen lake in the 
valley below rested in its long winter 
sleep under a spotless white coverlet. 
Farmhouses dotted on the farther slope of the hills reliant, very 
were like frosted Christmas card sketches. indepen- 
In fact, people who liked a white Christmas were dent, hating 
1aving their wishes gratified. The snow about the debt and 
yne-room school was untrodden, the chimney smokeless, keeping out 
the windows dark in the gathering dusk, for it was of it, and, on 

ristmas Eve and holiday time for the children. On the whole, 
the far side of the school yard, the gate leading to the was not dis- 
teacher’s cottage was almost blocked by the snow; it satisfied with 
ay in mountainous ridges along the lane that led to life as it 
the main road, it covered the little garden of the cot- came to her. 


“Two fine, big 
package, Made- 
moiselle, and noth- 
ing to pay. 


tage in pretty, fantastic, wind-blown wreaths. A thin It was not 
‘loud of blue smoke rising from the cottage chimney often that 
spoke of warmth and comfort within. her face was 


Ann Gordon, the teacher, was baking. A batch of cloudy, or 
»read lay near the stove rising, nearly ready for the that wistful- 
»ven. She was now scraping the remnants of dough ness was to 
from her kneading board, doing it slowly, every now be seen in 
and again glancing across the little kitchen toward her eyes, but 
the window at which a boy stood looking out into the Christ - 
twilight. mas Eve is 

She was a girl of twenty-two, tall and slenderly, but not the most 
strongly, built, with pretty coloring in her well-featur- joyous time of the year when the pocketbook oranges and some nuts and candies. Everything was 
d face, and an orderly arranged mass of red-gold hair is lean. The day had been sunless, the sky a blur of neatly mapped out, and then, on the twentieth, when 
‘rowning her shapely head. The long cooking apron’ grey seen dimly through the whirling snowstorm. It the twenty-five dollars of salary should have been paid 
she wore did not rob her of any of her prettiness. Her was almost time to light “= lamp, for the kitchen was to her, something had gone wrong with the scheol 

ylled-up sleeves showed well-rounded arms. * already in semi-darkness, the rays of light from the  treasurer’s arrangements and he had told her that the 

fire alone illuminating it, yo she had hardly the committee would not meet till after the incoming of the 
te her eyes—clear hazel eyes—was a look of wistful- courage to do.it. With night-fal! Christmas Eve would mew year to vote her money. Ordinarily the delay 























ness, as she need at the boy. There were just the seem to be really ushered in and she wanted to put it would not have mattered a great deal, but this month 
wo of them, and Dave was ten years old. Their off just as long as possible. She knew what Dave was it meant the wrecking of much of the Christmas hap- 
mother had died at his birth. Three years ago the standing at the window for. The most popular topic ! of the little Gordon household. Ann had less 
father had followed her. He had been a hillside farm- of conversation with him was Santa Claus, his reindeer than a dollar in her pocketbook, and you can’t do busi- 
r. none too successful, and when an accident in the team, and the piles of presents he brought in huge ness with the stores, on the scale she had planned, en 
woods brought him to an untimely end in the prime bags through the deep snows from the North Pole’ eighty-seven cents. Some of the things she might 
f life. inst when it seemed ¢ is if the luck was turning where he had been at work on their creation all the have procured on credit, but she had made a rule and 
n his direction, the farm had been sold to sat sfy the year round. would not break it She w Id not spend what she had 
mortgage debt. It sold badly, for times were not good Though jt was well on in the afternoon the mailman not got, and her detern ition to go without what she 
n St. Omer just then, and, when everything was had not come along the road yet, and unti! he had come was not able to pay for had stood her in good stead 
straightened out, Ann and Dave had practically no and gone there was alwavs the chance that something more than once 
thing left. The girl had been fairly well educated, nsational might happen. Dave, th year, was It was good, moreover, for Dave to get inte that 
onsidering country opportun ties and home duties, extremely doubtful about it, but still, until he had sound way of financing too. Ann had Highland Seoteh 
und the neigehbors had secured for her the position of seen the mail carrier’s sle gh go by hope lived that blood running in healthy Canadian veins, and the com 
teacher in the little rural school of St. Omer. It was something might come to show that the beneficent bination makes ordinarily for sound money dealings. 
not a very dist eae position, and the salary was yowers that rule the Christmas season had not for But if ever her principles were put to the test it had 
small; three hundred dollars a year. It is the fashion gotten the Gordons. been since the treasurer’s dire announcement en the 
n such country districts to pay those who train the Ann would have given a great deal of what the twentieth. She was a bit afraid too that Dave might 
minds and mould the characters of the rising genera- future might bring to her if she had possessed just think her hard and mean in the providing for the 


tion much less than those who tend cattle or mend a few dollars to spend on Christmas presents for the Christmas feast but ——! 
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lands had been sold, all his long labors gone for noth 
ing, all his dreams had vanished. So bitter had beer 
his disappointment and self-reproach that he had not 
gone to see Ann. She had heard that he had lost his 
farm—sold to pay the mortgage that he had put on it 
to help out his mining work—and was in the next 
village to St. Omer drinking up what money he had 
left, having quit everything. There had been many t 
bring the news to her, glad to prove to her how wise 
their forecastings had been. She heard of him from 
Dave who had seen him several times and was one of 
Jim’s staunchest defenders. 

“I don’t care what they say, Ann,” Dave had said 
to his sister. “Jim’s a good man, and just because 
he’s down and everybody against him, that’s no reasor 
why I shouldn’t speak to him. They say he drinks 
but I like Jim better than anybody else in the world 
except you.” 

She had said no more but a few days later had gone 
along the road that passed the place where Jim was 
living. She saw him sitting outside the house, his 
chair tilted back against the wall. 
of liquor on a table near his hand. 

He did not notice her till she was quite near, then bh 
looked up and a dull red overspread his face 

“Jim!” she called. Some of the people of the house 
came out, a frowsy-looking lot. He started to his feet 
and went over to her. 

“You called me, Ann?” he said. 


There was a glass 


want you 
little way 
she tol 
went or 

they 


} ~# 
signt o 





“I was speaking 
to Dave about his 


coming over to see 





you,” she continued 





In her eyes was a look of wistfulmess, as she glanced at the boy. 


/ ND so she kept stealing a glance’ at him now and 

again and wishing and wishing and wishing, which 
is not the kind of thing one should be driven back 
upon on the the eve of Christmas. 

“Shall I light the lamp, Dave?” she asked at last. 

“No, I like this way best,” the lad replied, curling 
himself up on the window seat and glueing his nose 
to the frosty pane. “Awful wild night I guess it’s 
going to be. Shouldn't be a bit surprised if Santa 
didn’t get round. Philibert, the mailman, hasn’t gone 
past yet, and if he can’t make it I guess Santa would 
find it hard. work.” 

His. decision ‘suited Ann. She drew a chair up to 
the stove and opened the door to throw the warm light 
into the darkening room. Then, watching the burning 
embers of the wood fire, she began to dream. Pictures 
appeared on the little red stage within the stove, 
wonderful landscapes and houses and ships and tall 
mountains. Every now and again they would crumble 
away and others come. And she saw faces painted in 
the lights and shadows of the crimson glow. Christ- 
mas Eve is ever a night of memories. It is then, of 
all times, that ghosts come from the shades and re- 
visit the places of their human habitations. On this 
night one goes back rather than forward, dwells on 
the times that were and the people who lived in them, 
rather than those yet to be. She saw the mother, dead 
these ten years, the father taken away in the prime of 
life. Like the pictures in the fire, that dissolved while 
she looked at them, so life had been to her. Then all 
others vanished from the Stage except one. He, too, 
belonged to the past. It was more than a year since 
she had seen or heard of Jim Davidson. 





Christmas Eve touches memories with tenderness. 
She wondered if, after all, she were not a hard woman. 
Love suffereth long and is kind,’so the Book had taught 
her. When Jim was down and everybody was scorn- 
ing his failure and weakness she had laid the lash of 
her anger upon him. It wes not, she told herself,. be- 
cause he had failed i tures. That 
would not have mattered. & stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with him thr: 





for she had no fear of poverty or struggle. It was 
because, in the testing 


3 time, when things were going 
against him, he had ‘f é h 





tT 
eC i 
stopped fighting, and her pride in him had been sharp- 


Yet, to-night, s 





felt that it was just 





ly wounded. 





in such ary emergency that she should have helped him. 
But she had gone with the rest, though not with the 
same motive. For a time she had thought that had 





driven him out of her heart, and then she had discov- 
ered that the task was not as easy as she had thought 
it would be. There had been other men, from the farms 





boy is atl I've 
got left, and I wam 
you to leave hin 
alone, Jim. H e’s 
been brought up t 
consider drunken 
ness one of the low 
est and meanest 
habits there is. J 
want to make a mar 
of him, a real man 
and I like to have 
him mix with his 
own kind, not quit 
ters. I know all you 
might say, Jim, that 
you were robbed anc 
cheated, that you 
were struck down 
by a foul blow, but 
that’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t get t 
your feet again an¢ 
fight back. If you 
lost out a dozer 
times the same way 
that’s no excuse 
Folks are saying 
you are where you 
ought to be, in the 
only place you're fit 
for, and you're prov 
ing that. they’re 





and mines, who would have 
been glad to take her out of 
the ill-paid drudgery of 
school teaching and make 
her mistress of a comfort- 
able home where money 
troubles would never be 
likely to come, but they had 
never been in luck’s way. 
Jim Davidson’s memory al- 
ways stood in the way. 
Critical neighbors said that 
usually was the case. The 
girl who might be expected 
to make a sensible marriage 
was the one to take up with 
a shiftless ne’er-do-weel. 
Jim amounted to nothing— 
such was the general im- 
pression of the staid farm- 
er folk. A good enough 
man in his way, a worker, 
with brains, but slack and 
easy-going, with a weakness 
for drink. He ought t 
have stuck to his farm, so 
they said, but instead of 
that had the mining mad- 
ness in his head. 


E and Ann had always 


a : right 
been friends away back “Ann, I didn’t 
in child days and sweet think you cared,” he 


hearts after girl and boy 
fashion in their teens. It 
had always seemed that 
marriage was the natural 
outcome of their friendship. 
Jim had always figured on 
it as 
his 


snc 





1 I'd sooner 
know you were dea 
than that I houlk 

u as you are 





supreme reward of 
rs when the luck 
ye, and Ann had 
dreamed of it in her quieter 








way. “I've come back, Ann, both ways, three ways.” now It isn’t only 
Then luck had gone yourself you are 
against him, or rather had been destroyed by his hurting, Jim, but it’s those, too, who used to believe ir 
weakness, and he had wilted under the sharp disap- you. If you don’t want to get to your feet again for 
pointment. He had made his strike and had gone your own sake, can't you do it { r the are of those 
down to St. Omer to renew his expired option on the who want to think well of you?” 
lands on which he had been working. “Does that mean you, Ant he asked. 
At the house of a neighbor who had lent him some “Lez me out of it,” she answered. “I once be 
money he talked too much when in drink, and his lieved in you, but you’ve about killed all that.” 
strike was snatched away from him. When he went She said no more, and he had no excuses to make 


on the next day to complete his deal he found that the Continued on page 83 


SOME CANADIAN SNOBS 


WAS visiting a friend of mine 
| in England last year when 
news came that henceforth 
Canada would have nothing more 
to do with titles—the voyage of her 
Ship of State was to be conducted 
yn a strictly one class basis. 
My host was politely puzzled. 
“Tell me, you priceless old 


thing,” he said, carefully adjusting Ci 
nis monocle, “does this mean that ———— SA 
you have no clawsses in Canada— \ 

what?” ty: 


“That’s it,” I answered. “H’mm 

well not precisely—that is cer- 
tainly—but . ... would you mind 
passing the grape-juice?” 

“I’m frightfully sorry, old bean. Will you have 
water or soda with it?” 


. * * * (deleted by censor) 


‘I suppose,” resumed my host after a pause, “that 
n Canada one blighter’s as good as another—what? 
None of this putting on the dog that we have over here 

-what what?” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

‘Of course you lead such a dem fine open life.” 

‘That’s it.” 

‘Indians and cow-boy Johnnies 

‘You bet.” 

‘And — er — er 

‘Yes, indeed.” 


LTHOUGH retaining some inward doubts avout 
“2% the complete emancipation of Canada from social 
inequalities it was good news to hear that Our Lady 
f the Snows had shed her finery. and put on the 
gingham garment of complete democracy. The pros- 
pect was an alluring one:— 

No more Knights. 

No more people hoping to become Knights. 

No more relatives of Knights. 

No more friends of Knights. 

No more people who knew friends of relatives of 
Knights. 

Quoth Sir Robert “Nevermore.” 
to be a country of “Misters and Missusses.”’ 
ada! The May-pull leaf for ever! 

Since that time I have returned to Canada (to the 
great joy of my dog and the equal sorrow of my 

landlady), and I 

A have come to the 

conclusion that, 
even if we have no 
“upper ? 


After this we were 
O Can- 







clawsses,’ 
some 


Quoth Sir Robert, “Nevermore.” 


By MONTGOMERY DIX | Sithrsttnci:?* 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MOYER 
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beautiful snobs that I’d back against anything that 
Mayfair or Belgravia could enter. 

It was reading about Sylvia in this morning’s paper 
that started me thinking of 


The Social Column Snob 

I DON’T deny that there’s a certain pleasure in see- 

ing one’s name in print. I remember hearing of a 
noted house-breaker bursting into tears because the 
press had failed to record one of his best jobs, and 
therefore it is understandable that Miss Sylvia 
Slithers, who reads in the morning that she was (the 
previous evening) at Mrs. De Ponsy Jones’ wearing 
a gown of blue georgette over green satin with corsage 
of red geraniums, receives one first-class thrill 

Let us then consider Sylvia as a fairly good example 
of the social column snob. 

She is a young woman whose parents have made 
money—all honor to them (especially the old man). 
She is at heart quite a decent sort, a bit of a bore, 
tries to lead when she dances, gurgles at music, thinks 
“Somewhere a voice is calling” too lovely for words, 
plays an excellent game of bridge, and when she meets 
a real, serious, honest-to-gord author asks him why he 
doesn’t write something like Dere Mable. Good old 
Sylvia. I can’t help feeling rather fond of her 
for all her faults. 

So much for the dear girl herself. As news value 
she represents about the same amount as Sir Geo. 
Perley does to the London press when he makes a 
speech. Yet—since coming home I have read that:— 

Miss Sylvia Slithers is the guest of Miss Hazel 
Green in Montreal. 

Miss Hazel Green is the guest of Miss 
Sylvia Slithers in Toronto. 

Miss Sylvia Slithers looked smart in 
pink. , 

Miss Sylvia Slithers looked well in pink. ~Npoyer’ 

Miss Sylvia Slithers looked bright in 
pink. 

Miss Slithers poured tea 

Miss Sylvia Slithers gave a dinner of 
five covers at the Lawbwell Golf Club. 

Miss Sylvia Slithers wore pink. 

No girl can stand all that without her nose tilting 
rhtly upwards. As a matter of fact, good old 
Sylvia has been turned into a snob by the process. 


Ss 


i 


And the joke of jt is that all her sister-snobs know 
that, when the society column states that a girl looked 
“well, bright or smart in pink,” it is nothing more 
than applying the gentle art of camouflage. The whole 
magic of social editing (this js from unimpeachable 
authority) lies in getting over the bunkers of having 





to describe ordinary women in a flattering way with- 


out lying too openly. 


So my dear Isabel, Helen, Florence and all! the rest 
of you charming compensations of life—when the 
social column next states that you looked smart you 
have a real cause for libel. 

However, though the local four hundred knows that 





poor Sylvia is being let down easily, the great par- 


tially-washed doesn’t. She is aware that the mob 








Hence Miss Sylvia 


And another humorous part of the thing 
is that only in North America does the 
social column snob thrive. It’s true the 
London press occasionally paragraphs a 
Duchess when she loops the loop in an 
aeroplane, or it gives a couple of lines to a 
Countess who heaves a brick at a Cabinet 
Minister (and hits a policeman) to empha- 
size the need of some charity—but the 
silly business of chronicling the unimport- 
ant activities of unimportant people is a 
blessing found at its best on this contin- 
ent. 

One of the funniest things I have heard 
for a long time was told me by a society 
reporter in Montreal. She had gone to the 
Members’ Paddock at Blue Bonnets to re- 
port the presence of the elite when she 

noticed a mysterious looking wo- 
man staring at her. There was 
something so dreadful, so Hunnish 
about the eyes that the society 
writer moved away. The woman 
followed her. For twenty minutes 
the newspaper woman hid and 
turned and wheeled but those re- 
lentless eyes never lost her. At last, weak with terror, 
the reporter leaned against the fence and saw the 
awful vision of the other woman approaching with 
tiger-like movements. She was going to scream with 
was too frightened even for that. Looking anxiously 
to the right and left the adventuress reached the rail- 
ing, and, breathing heavily, emitted the awful words: 
“Mrs. Effingham Pugs.” 
And then she moved mysteriously away. 


Yy#!, if a decision must be given in the question, I 
think Ottawa produces the most malignant social 
column snob in Canada. The explanation, of course, 
s not hard to find. This is a little one act play that 
has been done (with slight variations) in Ottawa at 
least 10,000 times. 
Time — Night. 
Place—Home of Social Editor of the Ottawa 
Urbanite. 
Curtain rises 
showing young 
lady (Society 
Editor) deeply 










A noted house- 

breaker burst inte 

tears because the 

press had failed to 

record one of his 
best, jobs. 


engrossed in the last issue of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Phone Rings. 
Society Editor—Hello! 
Voice (with nice concern)—How are you, Miss 
Cummings? 


S. E.—Very well thanks 

Voice.—This is Mrs. Milldew speaking. I do hope 
you'll be able to come to tea some Sunday. 

S. E.—I'd love to, Mrs. Milldew. 

Voice.—Some Sunday when we’re in our new home 

xt year 

S.E. (Brightening up)—That’s very thoughtful of 

you 


Voice Not at all. Goodness, Miss Cummings, that 
was a delightful dinner at the Governor-General’s last 
night. The Duke is so nice, isn’t he? And the Duchess. 


Do you know I never saw my daughter Edythe—it’s 
spelled E-D-Y-T-H-E and I often wonder why people 
call her just Edith—I never saw her look so sweet 








When she danced 
with Lord Tufwit 
everyone said it was 
a perfect picture. 

(Inset showing 
Miss Edythe Mill- 
dew ut home with 
her feet heavily 
bandaged). 

I would love to 
have had your 
criticism of my gown, Miss 
Cummings. It was a French 
one of pale green taffeta with 
corsage of Easter lilies and 
pearl and diamond ornaments. 
Edythe wore her pink gown 
again because no one wil! hear 
of her wearing anything else 
although she has millions of new 
dresses. 

S. E. (stifling a yawn)—I 
Bee. 

Voice.—Well I just wanted to 
make sure you would come to 
tea some Sunday. 

S. E.—(Mutters something 
about seeing herself in a well-known city of the Orient 
first). 

Voice.—Good-night, Miss Cummings 

S. E.—Good-night, Mrs. Milldew. 

Making a careful note on a sheet of paper she re- 
sumes perusal of MAacLEAN’s MAGAZINE with a look 
of great pain. 

However, though the subject is an endless one, we 
must pass on. But one last passing thought:— 
Actors, authors, bank-robbers, professional pugilists, 
ete., all have to subject their acts to public criticism. 
Then, if Sylvia Slithers is going to occupy so much 
space, why not a social column critic? 

For instance, this is what might appear with some 
benefit both to Sylvia and ourselves: 

“Miss Sylvia Slithers will have to spruce up if she 
expects to last the season. Her habit when dancing 
of violently bumping her partner against the other 
dancers is growing on her and that laugh of hers has 
certainly earned a holiday. Her adhereace to pink 
has already lost her two eligible suitors who were 
sincerely attracted by her money. Sylvia—what 
about it?” 

In fact—all you social column snobs—what about it? 

Having drifted off this rock into the deep waters of 
thoughtful conjecture once more I began to coast about 
for other Canadian snobs, and by a process of mental 
circumnavigation lit upon. 








The Literary Snob 


MUST confess I have one particularly in mind— 
although the family is quite large, and offers con- 
siderable choice. 

When I met this snob first some years ago the sub- 
ject of literature arose. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “you can no longer dis- 
cuss literature without first admitting that Runabout- 
ski has completely revolutionized it.” 

“Naturally—with a name like that.” 

“But I am serious,” he protested. 

“I never heard of Runaboutski.” 

“WHAT!” (His grief at my ignorance was touch- 
ing). “Why Great Scott! He se 


Rushing madly off to the nearest library I delved 
into the inky past of Runaboutski to find that he was 
a Russian author who was executed after writing his 
second novel. After reading some of his stuff my only 
wonder is they didn’t do it after his first. 

A week later I would run into the snob 
again, and conscious of my full know- 
ledge on the subject would casually refer 












Everyone said it was a perfect picture 


A Countess who heaves @ 
brick at a Cabinet Minister 


MacLean’s Magazine 


tracking down Ten- 
spot. Discover that 
y he was a Mexican 


NE, who wrote the first 
NY example of vers libre 
i= +| ox ever read and was 
“a h_ poisoned shortly 
yi: : afterwards. Make a 
2: Ala note that the Mexi- 

= ; cans aren’t such a 
| linha bad lot after all.) 


Full of this new 
genius I would 
watch for the snob, 

only to learn that Tenspot was 

a mere “busher” and that Torkski 

was now “the central, radiating, 

dynamic, sporadic, terrific force 
” 


(Business of sleuthing Torkski. 
, Sa Discover that a _ theatrical man- 
ager killed him with a bomb after 
reading the manuscript of his 
first play). 

And the snob is still at it. 

Up to the time of making 
friends with him I used foolishly 
to think that Dickens was a pretty fair novelist, that 
Tennyson was something of a poet, and that here and 
there the plays of Shakespeure showed promise. 

But I was wrong. Adieu Micawber, adieu Guine- 
vere, adieu Hamlet—henceforth I 
must rise to the altitude of Ten- 
spot. 

Yet. ... the literary snob is 
charming company and at least he 
doesn’t take the word of Broadway 
that every American slang expert 
is an author merely because some 
magazine spread-eagles him. 


Where Did You See The Prince 
of Wales 


i N dealing with the snob who saw 
the Prince of Wales I want to 
avoid the very semblance of disre- 
spect to His Royal Highness. I 
think that he will mount the throne 
with the firm possession of every 
loyal Canadian’s heart. 

Yet the passage of this princely 
youth has left a virulent snobbery 
in its wake, a snobbery that is not 
without the elements of humor. It 
is divided roughly into these 4 
classes :-—— ql 

1. The young ladies who danced , 
with the Prince. . a 

2. The young ladies who were my ts 
there but didn’t dance with the 
Prince. 

3. Those who were asked to din- 
ner with the Prince. 

4. Those who attended Government House recep- 
tions. 

5. Those who attended Club garden parties. 

6. People who got tickets admitting them to muni- 
cipal receptions. 

7. Those who saw him on the street. 

8. Those who lined up and couldn’t see him for the 
crowd. 

9. Those who didn’t see him—and 
brag about it. 

There is one woman I know, in Tor- 
onto, who develop- 
ed this particular 
germ of snobbery 
alarmingly. 





to Runaboutski. —and hits a policeman. ee Everyone she 
“Who?” He would would meet she would greet 
Sots = \ with the apparently innocent 
ask, vacantly. ay, question, “And where did you 
“Runabout- Qy-- see the Prince of Wales?” Up- 
ski—you remember / on receiving a reply which de- 
—the fellow who \ KE? ‘- finitely placed the other person in a lower category 
completely—” Fis ad mY (see above) than herself she would tell them of her 
“Oh yes. But, of Zoe VA) amazing experience. I must have heard her do this a 
course, you know AB =e ; dozen times when one day, to my horror, I found that 
that a distinct new .2 a we were the solitary passengers on the Yacht Club 
era has come into a2 =\ launch crossing Toronto Bay. 
the world of letters. Wl Hee =e “Good afternoon,” she said. “Did you see the 
Tenspot with his We EN Prince?” 
vers libre is abso- Cj: A “Yes, indeed. Quite warm, isn’t it, for ——” 
lutely the pivotal YA “He’s such a darling boy, isn’t he? Where did you 
point of poetic evo- mA f DB. see him—at the Garden Party?” 
lution.” aed eS “Yes. I think so. By the way 4 


(Business of 


“You weren’t at the dinner-dance for him at the 


Pd ‘ A. 
/ / —~T" \* ~~ 





club?” 7 
“No. I had a previous engagement. 
“T was.” 
Silence. 
“T was.’ 
More silence. 

“I WAS.” She glared at me as if 1 were an idiot, 
while I estimated the distance to the shore in case she 
forced me to jump for it. 

“T had such a good view of him,” she went on, “when 
he came out on the verandah after a dance and lit a 
cigarette.” 

“Did he really?” 

“And when the next dance came, he left it on the 
railing.” ns 

“By jove! I hope the secretary didn’t notice at.” 

“Qh, no” (blandly), “I was the only one there. Of 
course he intended coming back to finish the cigarette, 
but no one was looking, so I took it as a souvenir 
Would you like to see it?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Oh, but of course you would.” 

“No, really. I quite believe that you have it.” 

“Here it is.’ 

There it was—the stub of a partially-used cigarette 
Her face beamed like Dr. Watson’s, when he thought 
he had hit upon the solution of some Sherlock Holmes 
mystery. 

I glanced at the shore coming nearer every moment 

“Madam,” I said, sternly, “when a gentleman wh« 
is to be our future sovereign, does us the honor of 
Toronto, he has 

every right to expect protec 
tion from petty larceny 
That cigarette belonged t 

- him. It may have been the 
last one he had. It is such 
actions which bring on in- 
ternational wars. Madam 

I blush for Tor- 


’ 


visiting 


—_ ~ 
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{ A\\ 5 ; to. If this 
\ a, © onto 
| . A ® } @ sho 
: NE Wal GAM. _- thing should leak 
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\ & | N= out we might be 
\ Y\y" yy a+ i come known as 
eon the City that 
stole the 
Prince’s last 

cigarette.” 
A I stood up in- 
dignantly. Un- 
ai fortunately for 
yi] my pose of haw 
th teur the launch 
P bumped rather 
Po roughly against 
— the wharf at 
: : ¥ omen a 
wy {444 that moment an 





ae I lost my bal- 


When I first met this snob the 
question of literature arose. 


ance, falling 
heavily over her 
and completely 
crushing her 
hat. To this day she thinks it was intentional on mj 
part. 

I am awfully sorry about that hat. 

Just a minute....amI? 


NoTtE.—Montgomery Dix is a new writer, a Can 
adian humorist of promise. He has written for 
MaCLEAN’S 

a number of 

articles, dealing 


VR with the lighter 
on, > sides of Cana- 
Ry A A adian life. 


which will ap 
pear in subse 
quent issues. 
W. A. Fraser 
the author of 
those wonderful 
Bulldog Carney 
stories that ran 
in MAacLEAN’s 
this year, is 
working on a 
novel that will 
bring Carney 
back again. It 
will start in 
MAcCLEAN’sS' @ 





an early issue next year. 

More good news. C. W. Stephens, whose novelettes 
“Man and Wife” and “Ebb and Flow,” have been such 
popular features in MACLEAN’s this year, has finished 
a third which will appear shortly. 


SPANISH DOUBLOONS 


The Story of a Modern 
Treasure Hunt 


by CAMILLA KENYON 


LOUIS ROGERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
vil 


T WAS fortunate that Cookie knew nothing of the 
| solitary grave somewhere on the island, with its 

stone marked with B.H. and a cross-bones, nor 
that the inhabitant thereof was supposed to walk. If 
he had, I think the strange spectacle of a lone negro 
in a small boat rowing lustily for the American con- 
tinent might soon have been witnessed on the Pacific 
by any eyes that were there to see. And we could ill 
have spared either boat or cook. 

Yet even though unvexed by this gruesome knowl- 
edge, after two or three days I noticed that Cookie 
was ill at ease. As the leisure member of the party, I 
enjoyed more of Cookie’s seciety than the rest. On 
this occasion while the morning was still in its early 
freshness he was permitting me to make fudge. But 
his usual joviality was gone. I saw that he glanced 
over his shoulder at intervals, muttering darkly to 
himself. Also that a rabbit’s foot was slung conspicu- 
ously about his neck. 

Having made my fudge and set the pan on a stone 
in the stream to cool, I was about to retire with a view 
to conducting a limited exploring expedition of my 
own. The immunity of the umbrellas and the assur- 
ances of Mr. Shaw—not personally directed to me, of 
course; the armed truce under which we lived did not 
permit of that—had convinced me that I had not to 
jread anything more ferocious than the pigs, and the 
wildest of them would retire before a stick or stone. 
Besides, I boasted a little automatic, which I carried 
strapped about my waist in a business-like manner. 
Mr. Vane had almost got me to the point where I 
could shoot it off without shutting my eyes. 


HUS equipped, I was about to set off into the 
woods. Secretly I had been rehearsing a dramatic 
scene, with myself in the leading role: 

Treasure-seekers assembled, including a cold and 
cynical Scot. Enter Virginia Harding. She wears 
an expression elaborately casual, but there is a light 
of concealed triumph in her eye. 

Aunt Jane: You thoughtless child, where have 
you been? Really, my state of mind about you— 
ete., etc. 

V. H.: Only for a stroll, dear aunt. And by the 
way, in case it’s of interest to anyone, I might men- 
tion that during my walk I fell over a boulder which 
happened to be marked with the letter B. H. and a 
eross-bones. 

Immense commotion and excitement. Every gaze 
turned to V. H. (including that of cynical Scot) 
while on every cheek is the blush of shame at remem- 
bering that this is the same Young Person whom Miss 
Higglesby-Browne was permitted to cut off by treaty 
from the ranks of the authorized 
treasure-see kers. 

Lured by this pleasing vision I 
had turned my back on Cookie and 
the camp. when I was arrested by 
an exc-amation: 

“Miss Jinny!” 


TURNED to find Cookie gazing 
I after me with an expression 
which, in the familiar phrase of fic- 
tion, I could not interpret, though 
among its ingredients were doubt 


and anguish. Cookie, too, looked 


pale. I don’t in the least know how 
he managed it, but that was the im- 
pression he ¢ ynveyed, dusky as he 
was. 

“Miss Jinny, it’s mos’ look lak 
you’ ‘bout to go perambulatin’ in 


dese yer¢ woods?” 
“I am, Cookie,” I admitted 
The whites of Cookie’s eyes be 
armingly conspicyous 
a stealthy man- 


came al 
Drawing near in 
ner he whispered: 





Hamilton H. Tubbs. 


ancing a party to go to Leeward Island, near 


which is known only to 


“Yo’ bettah not, 
Miss Jinny!” 

“Better not?” I re- 
peated, staring 

He answered with 


she finds a handsome 


a portentous head- me 
shake. an explorer by profession, who is in charge. 
“Oh, nonsense, She tells the latter that the whole thing is a 


Cookie!” I said im- 
patiently. “There’s 
not a thing on the 
island but pigs.” 

“Miss Jinny,”, he 
solemnly replied, 
“dey’s pigs and pigs.” 

“Yes, but pigs is 
pigs, you know,” I 
answered, laughing. I 
was about to walk on, but once more Cookie inter- 
vened. 

“Dey’s pigs and pigs, chile—live ones and—dead 
ones.” 

“Dead ones? 
them?” 

“Yo’ won’t neveh eat dis yere kind o’ dead pig, Miss 
Jinny. It’s—it’s a ha’nt!” 

The murder was out. Cookie leaned against a 
cocoa-palm and wiped his ebon brow. 


conspiracy to rob her aunt. 
Island and start the search. 


recovered. 
party give their assent. 


Of course—haven’t we been eating 


PERSSTEN TES questioned, he told at last how, to- 

day and yesterday, arising in the dim dawn to 
build his fire before the camp was stirring, he had seen 
lurking at the edge of the clearing a white four-footed 
shape. It was a pig, yet not a pig; its ghostly hue, its 
noiseless movements, divided it from all proper mun- 
dane porkers by the dreadful gulf which divides the 
living from the dead. The first morning Cookie, 
douhktful of his senses, had flung a stone and the 
spectral Thing had vanished like a shadow. On its 
second appearance, having had a day and a night for 
meditation, he had known better than to commit such 
outrage against the possessor of ghostly powers, and 
had resorted to prayer instead. This had answered 
quite as well, for the phantom pig had dissolved like 
the morning mists. While the sun blazed, what with 
his devotions and his rabbit’s foot and a cross of twigs 
nailed to a tree, Cookie felt a fair degree of security. 
But his teeth chattered in his head at the thought of 
approaching night. Meanwhile he could not in con- 
science permit me to venture forth into the path of 
this horror, which might, for all we knew, be lurking 
in the jungle shadows even through the daylight hours. 
Also, though he did not avow this motive, I believe he 
found my company very reassur- 
ing. It js immensely easier to face 
a ghost in the sustaining presence 
of other flesh and blood. 

“Cookie,” said I sternly, “you’ve 
been drinking too much cocoanut- 
milk and it has gone to your head. 
What you saw was just plain 
ordinary pig.” 

Cookie disputed this, citing the 
pale hue of the apparition as 
against the fact that all our island 
pigs were black. 

“Then there happens to be a 
blonde pig among them that we 
haven’t seen,” I assured him. 

But the pig of flesh, Cookie re- 
minded me, was a heavy, lumbering 
creature. This Shape was silent 
as a moonbeam. There was also 

‘ 


about it a dreadful appearance « 
stealth and secrecy—Cookie’s eyes 
bulged at the recollection. Noth- 
ing living but a witch’s cat could 
have disappeared from Cookie’s 
vision as did the ghostly pig. 


SyNnopsis:—Virginia Harding finds that her 
wealthy and irresponsible Aunt Jane is fin- 


Panama, in search of treasure, the secret of 
Miss 
Browne, an Englishwoman of strong charae- 
ter. She sets out in pursuit and just makes 
the boat in time to go along. 

a é 
young Englishman 
named Vane and a Scotchman, Dugald Shaw, 


They reach the 
Miss Higglesby- 
Browne forces Virginia to sign a paper re- had 
nouncing all share in the treasure when it is 
Vane protests but the rest of the 
Virginia then starts 
to explore the island on her own account. 


Higglesby- 


In the party 





Aunt Jane. 


For a moment I wavered in my 
determination. What if the island 
its wild creature after all? 
But neither lynx nor panther nor 
any other beast of prey is white, 
except a polar bear, and it would 
be unusual to meet one on a tropi- 
cal island. 

I decided that Cookie’s pig was 
after all a pig, though still in the 
flesh. I thought I remembered having seen quite fair 
pigs, which would pass for white with a frightened 
negro in the dim light of dawn. So far only black pigs 
had been visible, but perhaps the light ones were 
shyer and kept to the remote parts of the island. I 
consoled Cookie as best I could by promising to cross 
my fingers if I heard or saw anything suspicious, and 
struck out into the woods. 

For all my brave words to Cookie, I had no intention 
of going very far afield. From the shore of the cove 
I had observed that the ground behind the clearing 
rose to the summit of a low ridge, perhaps four hun- 
dred feet in height, which jutted from the base of the 
peak. From this ridge I thought I might see some- 
thing more of the island than the limited environment 
of Lantern Bay. 

As the woods shut out the last glimpse of the 
white tents in the clearing, as even the familiar sound 
of the surf died down to a faint, half-imagined whisper 
mingling with the rustling of the palms overhead, I 
experienced a certain discomfort, which persons given 
to harsh and unqualified terms might have called fe@r. 
It seemed to me as if a very strong cord at the rear of 
my belt were jerking me back toward the inglorious 
safety ‘of camp. Fortunately there came to me a 
vision of the three umbrellas and of Mr. Tubbs 
heroically exposing his devoted bosom to non-existent 
perils, and I resolved that the superior smiles with 
which I had greeted Aunt Jane’s recital should not 
rise up to shame me now. I fingered my automatic 
and marched on up the hill, trying not to gasp when a 
leaf rustled or a cocoanut dropped in the woods. 

There was little undergrowth between the crowd- 
ing trunks of the cocoa-paims. Far overhead their 
fronds mingled in a green thatch, through which a soft 
light filtered down. Here and there the close ranks of 
the palms were broken by an outcropping of rock, 
glaring up hot and sunbeaten at a distant patch of 
the sky. The air of the forest was still and languid, 
its heat tempered like that of a room with drawn 
blinds. 

I gained the summit of the ridge, and stood upon a 
bare rock platform, scantily sheltered by a few trees, 
large shrubs rather, with a smooth waxy leaf of vivid 
green. On the left rose the great mass of the peak. 
From far above among its crags a beautiful foamy 
waterfall came hurtlin Before me the ground fell 
away to the level of the low plateau, or mesa, as we 
say in California, which made up the greater part of 
the island. Cutting into the green of this was the 
gleaming curve of a little bay, which in Mr. Shaw’s 
chart of the island showed slightly larger than our 
cove. Part of it was hidden by the shoulder of the 
peak, but enough was beautiful 
variety to the picture, which was set in a silver frame 


f rs 
or sea. 





visible to give a 


I had not dreamed of getting a view so glorious from 
the little eminence of the ridge. Here was an item of 
news to take back to camp. Having with great origin- 
ality christened the place Lookout, I turned to go. 
And as I turned I saw a shape vanish into the woods, 








T WAS an animal, not a human shape. And it was 

light-footed and swift and nviseless—and it was 
white. It had, indeed, every distinguishing trait of 
Cookie’s phantom pig. Oats it was not a pig. My 
brief s shadowy glimpse of it had told me that. I knew 
what it was not, but what it was I could not, as I 
stood there rooted, even guess. 

Would it attack me, or should I only die of fright? 
I wondered if my heart were weak, and hoped it was, 
so that I should not live to “eel the teeth of the un- 
known Thing sink in my flesh. I thought of my re- 
volver and after an infinity ef time managed to draw 
it from the case. My fingers seemed at once nervously 
‘imp and woodenly rigid. This was not at all the 
dauntless front with which I had dreamed of meeting 
danger. I had fancied myself with my automatic 
making a rather pretty picture as a young Amazon 
but I had now a dreadful! fear that my revolver might 
spasmodically go off and wound the Thing, and then 
even if it had meditated letting me ge it would infal- 
libly attack me. Nevertheless I clung to my revolver 
as to my last hope. 

I began to edge away crab-wise jnto the wood. Like 
a metronome I said to myself over and over monoton- 
ously, don’t run, don’t run! Dim legends about the 
power of the human eye floated through my brain. But 
how quell the creature with my eye when I could not 
see it? As for the hopeless expedient of screaming, I 
hadn’t courage for it. I was silent, as I your fain 
have been invisible. Only my dry lips kept muttering 
soundlessiy, don’t run, don’t run! 

I did not run. Instead, I stepped on a smooth sur- 
face of rock and slid downhill like a human toboggan 
until] I fetched up against a dead log. I discovered it 
to be a dead log after a confused interval during which 
I vaguely believed myself to have been swallowed by 
an alligator. While the alligator illusion endured I 
must have lain comatose and immovable. Indeed, 
when my senses began to come back I was still quite 
inert. I experienced that curious tranquillity which 
is said to visit those who are actually within the jaws 
of death. There I lay prone, absolutely at the mercy 
of the mysterious white prowler of the forest—and I 
did not care. The whole petty business of living 
seemed a long way behind me now. 

Langui idly at last I opened my eyes. With- 
in three yards of me, in the open rock-paved 
glade where I had fallen, stood the Thing. 

As softly as I had opened my eyes I shut 
them. I had an annoyed conviction that they 
were deceiving me—a very unworthy thing 
for eyes to do that were soon to be closed in 
death. Again I lifted my lids. Yes, there 
it was—-only now it had put an ear back and 
was sniffing at me with a mingling of interest 
and apprehension. 

The strange beast of 
the jungle was a large 
white bull-terrier. 











BRUPTLY I sat 
a > 2m. The terrier 
gave a startled side- 


wise bound, but paused - 
again and stood re- 
garding me. — 
“Here, pup! Here, ~ 
é 


pup! Nice, nice dog- + 
gums!” { said in sooth- 
ing accents. 

The dog gave a low 
whine and stood shiver- 
ing, eager but afraid. 
I continued my bland- y. 
ishments. Little by 
little the forlorn crea- 
ture drew nearer, until 
I put out a cautious 
hand and stroked his x 
ears. He dodged 
affrightedly, but pres- 
ently crept back again. 
Soon his head was gh 
against my knee, and 
he was devouring my 
hand with avid caresses. Some 
time, before his abandonment 
on the island, he had been a 
well-brought-up and petted 
animal. Months or years of wild li 
had estranged him from humanity, yet 
at the human touch the old devotion 
woke again. 

The thing now was to lure him back _ 
to camp and restore him to the happy 
service of his gods. I rose and picked 


fe 
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up my pistol, which had regained my confidence by not 
going off when I dropped it. With another alluring, 
“Here, doggums!” I started on my way. He shrank, 
trembled, hesitated, then was after me with a bound. 
So we went on through the forest. As we neared the 
camp the four-footed castaway’s diffidence increased. 
I had to pet and coax. But at last I brought him 
triumphantly across the Rubicon of the little stream, 
and marched him into camp under the astounded eyes 
of C ookie. 

At sight of the negro the dog growled softly and 
crouched against my skirt. Cookie stood like an ef- 
figy of amazement done in black and white. 

“Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Jinny,” he burst out at last. 
“am dat de ghos’-pig?” 

“It was, Cookie, but I changed him into a live dog 
by crossing my fingers. Mind your rabbit’s foot. He 
might eat it, and then very likely we’d have a ghost 
on our hands again. But I think he’ll stav a dog for 
the present.” . 

“Yo’ go ‘long, Miss Jinny,” said Cookie valiantly. 
“Yo’ think I scared of any ghos’ what lower hissel to 
be a live white mong’ol dog? Yere, you’ ki-yi, yo’ 
bettah mek friends with ol’ Cookie, ‘cause he vot 
charge o’ de grub. Yere’s a li’‘le fat ma’ow bone what 
mebbe come off’n yo’ own grandch 





g hile, but yo’ ain’ goin’ 
to mind dat now yo’ is transformulated dis vere way 
And evidently the reincarnated ghost-pig did not. 
r ) . . 
\\ ITH the midday reunion my hour of distinctior 
ae hee. oe eae a 5 
arrived. The tale of the ghost-pig was told from 
the beginning by Cookie, with high tributes to my 
courage in sallying forth in pursuit of the phantom. 
Even ee holding other views of the genesis of the 
white dog were amazed at his presence on the island. 
In spite of Cookie’s aspersions, the creature was no 
mongrel, but a thoroughbred of points. Not by any 
J $i ; . ss 
eans a i 





: log which some little South American coaster 
might have abandoned here when it put in for water 
The most reasonable hypothesis seemed to be 
that he had belonged to the copra — 
and was for some reason left behi on his 
master’s departure. But who that | had loved 
a dog enough to make it the com 
panion of his solitude would go Sis 
away and leave it? The thing . 
Ve 
a 








seemed to me incredible. Yet here, otherwise una 
counted for, was the corporeal presence of the dog. 

I had named the terrier in the first ten minutes of 
our acquaintance. Crusoe was the designation by 
which he was presented to his new associates. It was 
good to see how swiftly the habits of civilization re 
ponerse to him. Soon he was getting under foot and 
courting caresses as eagerly as though all his life he 
had lived on human bounty, jnstead of bringing dowr 
his own game in royal freedom. Yet with all his well 
bred geniality there was no wandering of his 
allegiance I was his undisputed queen and lady 
paramount. 

Crusoe, then, became a member of the party in good 
and regular standing—much more so than his mis 
tress. Mr. Tubbs compared him not unfavorably with 
a remarkable animal of his own, for which the New 
York Kennel Club had bidden him name his owr 
price, only to be refused with scorn. Violet tolerate: 
him, Aunt Jane called him a dear weenty pettums love 
Captain Magnus kicked him when he thought I was 
not looking, Cuthbert Vane chummed with him tr 
frankest comradeship, and Mr. Shaw softened towari 
him to an extent which made me inly murmur, Love 
me, love my dog—only reversed. Not that I in the 
least wanted to be loved, or ly you fee] it an impertin 
ence in a person who so palpably does not love you t 

ideavor to engage the affections of your bull-terrier 

As to Cookie, ke magnanimously consented to over 
look Crusoe’s dubious past as a ghost-pig, and fed hin 
so liberally that the terrier’s lean and graceful form 
threatened to assume the contours of a beer-keg 


I 
b 


Vill 

A® THE only person who had yet discovered any 
“4 thing on the island, I was now invested with a 
certain importance. Also, I had a playfellow and com 
panion for future walks, in lieu of Cuthbert Vane 
held down tight to the thankless toil of treasure-hunt 
ing by the stern taskmaster. But at 
the same time I was provided with ar 
annoying, because unanswerable, ques 
ticn which had lodged at the back of my 
nind like a crumb in the throat: 











Re, by what strange chance had the 
4 Gg, copra gatherer gone away and left 
iy % Crusoe on the island? 
Py . ' . . 
&\ Since the discovery of Crusoe the 
i { former inhabitant of the cabin in the 
} clearing had been much in my thoughts 


een dissatisfied with him from 





f the beginning, first, because he was not 
\ j « a pirate, and a vecause he had left 
f \ a behind no relic more fitting 


than a washtub Not a 
locket, not a journal, not 
his own wasted form 





view of the washtub it was 
certain that the hermit of 


the and had not been a 
pirate, as he understood 
they never washed. [I said 
neither did any orthodox 


hermit, to which Mr. Vane 
rejoined that he probably 
was not orthodox but a Dis 
senter. He said Dissenters 
were so apt to be peculiar, 
don’t you know? 


4 One morning, in 
stead of starting 

/ directly after break 
y fast for the cave, Mr 


A Shaw busied himself 
front of the supply 
‘en tent with certain ex 
+ plosives which were to 
ve used in the digging 


operations later. The neigh 





borhood of these explosives 

was a great trial to Aunt Jane, 

who was constant y expecting 

; them to go off I rather ex 

LF pected it too, and used to shudder at 

. At 4 the thought that if we; went soar 
oo ing heavenward toge the r ” saghn oe 
come pata inextricably mixed. Then 

: when the Rufus Smith returned ana 

sues they eh to sort us out before inter 


ment, I might have portions of 
Violet, for instance, attributed ta 
Continued on page 79 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Continued 


WAS for hurrying away, thinking that my pres- 
ence would be irksome both to the lady and to my 
friend; but an unmistakable pressure of Mr. Bet 


terton’s hand on my arm caused me to stay where I 


was. As for the lady, she appeared not to care whether 
I stayed or went, for immediately she retorted: 

“My commands, Sir Actor? They are that you at 
ynce and con plet v do rep iration for the w rong which 





you are trying to do to an innocent man.” 
She looked proud and commanding as a queen, lo 
ng through the veil of her lashes at Mr. Betterton as 
f he were a supplicating slave rather than the great 
artist whom cultured Europe delighted to honor. Never 
lid I admire my friend so much as I did ther 
His self-possession was perfect: his attitude just the 
right balance ‘twixt deference due to a_ beautiful 
woman and the self-assurance which comes of cor 
scious worth. He looked splendid, too, dressed in the 


atest fashion and with unerring taste. The fantastic 


cut of his modish clothes became his artislic personal 
ty to perfection: the soft shade of mulberry of which 


nis coat was fashioned made an harmonious note o 
? 





‘olour in the soft grey mist of this late winter’s morn 
ng. The lace at his throat and wrists was of unspeak 
able value, filmy and gossamer-like in texture as a cob- 
web; and in his cravat glittered a diamond, a priceless 
zift to the great English artist from the King of 
France. 

Indeed, the Lady Barbara Wychwoode might look the 
world-famous actor up and down with well-studied 
superciliousness: she might issue her commands to him 
as if she were his royal mistress and he but a menial 
set there to obey her behests. But whatever she did, 
she could not dwarf his personality. He had become too 
zreat, for disdain or sneers ever to touch him again; 
and the shafts of scorn aimed at him by those who 
would set mere birth above the claims of genius, would 
only find their points broken or blunted against the 
mpenetrable armour of his glory and his fame. 





ros the nonce, I think that he was ready enough to 

parley with the Lady Barbara. He had not to my 
knowledge spoken with her since that never forgotten 
jay last September; and I, not understanding the 
complex workings of an artist’s heart, knew not if his 
ove for her had outlived the crying outrage, or had 
since then turned to hate. 

In answer to her peremptory command, he assumed 
an air of innocent surprise. 

“1?” he queried. “Your Ladyship is pleased to speak 
in riddles.” 

“Nay,” she retorted. “’Tis you, sir, who choose not to 
anderstand. But I'll speak ,more plainly, an you wish. 
! am a woman, Mr. Actor, and I love the Earl of Stour. 
Now, you know just as well as I do that his Lordship’s 
honour has of late been impugned in a manner that is 
most mysterious. His friends accuse him of treachery: 
sven mere acquaintances prefer to give him the cold 
shoulder. And this without any definite indictment 
being levelled against him. Many there are who will 
tell you that they have not the faintest conception of 
what crime my Lord Stour stands Others 
aver that they'll not believe any slander that may be 
levelled against so high-souled a gentleman. Never 
theless, the slander continues. Nay! it gathers volume 
as it worms its way from one house to another, shed- 
jing poison in its wake as it drifts by; and more and 
more people now affect to look another way when the 
Earl of Stour comes nigh them and to be otherwise 
engaged when he desires to shake them by the hand.” 

She paused for a moment, obviously to regain her 

ymposure, which was threatening to leave her. Her 
*heeks were pale as ashes, her breath came and went 
in quick, short gasps. The picture which she herself 
had drawn of her lover’s plight caused her heart to 
ache with bitterness. She seemed for the moment to 
expect something—a mere comment, perhaps, or a 
xord of sympathy, from Mr. Betterton. But none came. 





accused 


ne 











Bet 
i our meet 
a“ utter agrees tk 
fight him, but Betterton 
now refuses. As he moves 
away he meets Lady 
Barbara 





He stood there, 
silent and deferen- 
tial, with lips firmly 
set, his slender hand 
clutched upon the 
gold kncb of his 
stick, till the knuck- 
les shone, creamy- 
white like ivory. He 
regarded her with 
an air of detachment 
rather than sym- 
pathy, and though by 
her silence she ap- 
peared to challenge 
him now, he did not 
speak, and after 
awhile she resumed 
more calmly: 

“My Lord of 
Stour himself is st his wits’ ends how to interpret the 
attitude of his friends. Nothing tangible in the way 
of a spoken calumny hath as yet reached his ears 
And his life has been rendered al] the more bitter that 
he feels that he js being struck by a persistent but 
in what he holds dearer than aught 
else on earth, his integrity and his honour.” 

“’Tis a sad case,” here rejoined Mr. Betterton, for 
her ladyship had paused once more. “But, by your 
leave, I do not see in what way it concerns me.” 

“Nay! but I think you do, Sir Actor,” Lady Barbara 
riposted harshly. “‘Love and hate, remember, see clear- 
ly where mere friendship and indifference are blind. 
Love tells me that the Earl] of Stour’s integrity is un- 
stained, his honor unsullied. But the hatred } 
vou bear to him,” added her Ladyship almost fiercely, 





mysterious foe 








‘ ” 


makes me look to you for the cause of his disgrace. 


NIOTAENG, however, could have looked more utterly 


astonished, more bland and uncomprehending, than 
Mr. Betterton did at that moment. He put up his 
hand and regarded the lady with an indulgent sm 
such as one would bestow on a hot-headed child 

“Nay, your Ladyship!” he said courteously = 
fear that you are attributing to an humble mount 
bank a power he doth not possess. To disgrace a 
noble gentleman?” he exclaimed with well-feigned 


horror “I1%_q miserable varlet—an insolent cur 
whom one thrashes if he dares to bark!” 

“Ah!” she broke in, with a swift exclamation. 
“Then I have guessed the truth! This is your re- 
venge?” 





The next moment the serving man threw open the door 
and the Lady Barbara walked in. 


” on” 


“Revenge?” he queried blandly, “For what? 

“You hate the Earl of Stour.” she retorted 

Once more his well-shaped hand went up, as if in 
gentle protest, and he uttered a kind and deprecating 
“On” 

“You look upon the Earl of Stour as your enemy 
she insisted. 

“TI have so many, your Ladyship,” he riposted with 
a smile. 

“'Twas you who obtained his pardon 
lady Castlemaine.” 

“The inference is scarcely logical,” he retorted. “A 
rule sue for pardon for his enemy.” 
y, “that in this case Mr. 


” 





from my 


man does not as 
“T think,” she rejoined slow 


3 illogical thing. 


Betterton did the 

“Then I do entreat your Ladyship,” he protested with 
mock terror, “not to re,eat this calumny. I, accused 
of a noble actior Tom Betterton pardoning his 


enemies! Why, my friends might believe it, and it is 





so difficult these days to live dowr good reputation.” 
You choose to sh e! ir wit at my expense, Sir 
Actor,” the 1 ‘ er former haughtiness, 
ind to eva p 
“What t poir your Ladyship?” he queried 
andly. 


“That vou set an end to all these calumnies which 
are levelled against the Ear) of Stour.” 

“How can we stay the sun in his orbit?” he retorted; 
“or the stars in their course?” 

“You mean that your campaign of slander has al- 
ready gone too far? But remember this, Mr. Better- 
ton: that poisoned darts sometimes wound the hand 





that threws them. You may pursue the Earl of Stour 
with your hatred and your calumnies, but God wil! 
never allow an innocent man to suffer unjustly.” 


UST fer a few seconds Mr. Betterton was silent. 
He was still regarding the lady with that same 

indulgent smile which appeared to irritate her nerves. 
Te me, the very air around seemed to ring as if with 
a clash of ghostly arms—the mighty clash of two 
wills and two temperaments, each fighting for what 
it holds most dear: she for the man whom she loved, 
he for his dignity which had been so 
cruelly outraged. 

“God will never allow,” she reiterated 
with slow emphasis, “an innocent man 
to suffer at the hands of a slanderer.” 

“Ah?” riposted Mr. Betterton suave- 
ly. “Is your Ladyship not reckoning 
over-confidently on divine  interfer- 
ence?” 

“I also reckon,” she 
retorted, “on His 
Majesty’s sense of jus- 
tice—and oa the Count- 
ess of Castlemaine, 
who must know the 
truth ef the affair.” 

“His Majesty’s 
senses are very elu- 
sive,” he rejoined drily, 
“and are apt to play 
him some wayward 
tricks when under the 
influence of the Count- 
ess of Castlemaine. 
The Earl ef Stour, it 
seems, disdained the 
favors which that Lady 
was willing to bestow 
on him. He preferred 
the superior charms 
and intellect of the 
Lady Barbara Wych- 
woode. A very natural 
preference, of course,” 
he added, with elabor- 
ate gallantry. “But I 
can assure your Lady- 
ship that, as helpmeets 
to heavenly interfer- -)~ 
ence, neither His { 
Majesty nor the Count- 
ess of Castlemaine are 
to be reckoned with.” 

She bit her lip and 
cast her eyes to the ground. I could see that her lovely 
face expressed acute disappointment and that she was 
on the verge of tears. I am not versed in the ways of 
gentle folk nor yet in those of artists, but I could have 
told the Lady Barbara Wychwoode that if she wanted 
to obtain sympathy or leniency from Mr. Betterton, 
she had gone quite the wrong way to work. 

Even now, I think if she had started to plead... . . 
but the thonght of humbling herself before a man whom 
she affected to despise was as far from this proud 
woman’s heart as are thoughts of self-glorification 
from mine. 

A second er two later she had succeeded in forcing 
back the tears which had welled to her eyes, and she 
was able once more to look her adversary straight in 
the face. : 

“And will yeu tell me, Sir Actor,” she queried with 
cold aloofness, “how far you intend to carry on this 
infamy?” 

And Mr. Betterton replied, equally coldly and de- 
liberstely: 7 
“To the outermost limits of the kingdom, Madam. 

“What do you mean?” she riposted. 


E drew a step or two nearer to her. His face too 

was pale by now, his lips trembling, his eyes aglow 
with passion masterfully kept under control. His per- 
fect voice rose and fell in those modulated cadences 
which we have all learned to appreciate. 

“Only this, your Ladyship,” he began quite slowly. 
“For the present, the history of the Earl of Stour’s 
treachery is only guessed at by a few. It is a breath 
of scandal, born as you say somewhat mysteriously, 
wafted through palaces and noble mansions to-day-— 
dead, mayhap, to-morrow. But I have had many op- 


portunities for thought of late,” he continued; and it 
seemed to me as if in his quivering voice I could de- 
tect a tone of threat as well as of passion, ' and have 
employed my leisure moments In writing an epilogue 
which I propose to speak to-morrow, after the play, 
His Majesty and all the Court being present, and 
many gentlemen and ladies of high degree as well as 
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burgesses 


and merchants of the city, and sundry 
clerks and other humbler folk. A comprehensive 
assembly, what? and an attentive one; for that low- 
born mountebank Tom Betterton will be appearing in 
a new play and the playhouse will be filled to the roof 
in order to do him honor. May I hope that the Lady 
Barbara Wychwoode herself—” 

“A truce on this foolery, sir,” she broke in harshly. 
“IT pray you come to the point.” 

She tried to look brave and still haughty, but I. knew 
that she was afraid—knew it by the almost unearthly 
pallor of her skin and the weird glitter in her eyes as 
she regarded him, like a bird fascinated by a snake. 

“The point is the epilogue, my Lady,” Mr. Betterton 
replied blandly. “And after I have spoken it to- 
morrow, I shall speak it again and yet again, until 
its purport is known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The subject of that epilogue, 
Madam, will be the secret history of a certain aborted 
conspiracy, and how it was betrayed in exchange for 
a free pardon by one of our noblest gentlemen in Eng- 
land. Then, I pray your Ladyship to mark what will 
happen,” he continued, and his melodious voice be- 
came as hard and trenchant as the clang of metal 
striking metal. “After that epilogue has been spoken 
from the stage half a dozen times, after His Majesty 
has heard it and shrugged his shoulders, after my 
Lady Castlemaine has laughed over it and my Lord 
of Rochester aped it in one of his pasquinades, there 
will be a man whose name will be a by-word for every- 
thing that is most infamous and most false—a name 
that will be bandied about in taverns and in drinking 
booths, quipped, decried, sneered at, anathematized; a 
name that will be the subject of every !lampoon and 
every scurrilous rhyme that finds over-ready pur- 
chasers-—a name, in fact, that will for ever after be 
whispered with bated breath or bandied about in a 
drunken brawl, whenever there is talk of treachery 
and of dishonor!” . 

At this, she—great lady to her finger tips—threw 
un her head proudly, still defying him, still striving to 
hide her fears and unwilling to acknowledge defeat. 














For the space ef one long 
minute, which seemed like 
eternity, these twe remained 
absolutely still, just looking 

( at one anether. 


“It will be your word against his.” 
disdainful curl of her perfect lips. 
listen to such calumnies.” 

And he—the world-famed artist—at least as proud 
as any high-born gentleman in the land, retorted. 
equally haughtily: 


she said with a 
“No one would 


“When Tom Betterton speaks upon the stage, my 
Lady, England holds her breath and listens spell- 
bound.” 

I would I could render the noble accent of his magni 
ficent voice as he said this. There was no self-glorifi 
cation in it, no idle boasting: it was the accent of 
transcendent worth conscious of its power 


Axo it had its effect upon the Lady Barbara Wych 
- woode. She lowered her eyes, but not before I had 
perceived that they were full of tears: her lips were 
trembling still, but no longer with disdain, and her 
hands suddenly dropped to her side with a pathetic 
gesture of discouragement and of anguish. 

The next moment, however, she was again looking 
the great actor fully in the face. A change had come 
over her, quite suddenly methought—a great change. 
which had softened her mood and to a certain extent 
lowered her pride. Whether this was the result of 
Mr. Betterton’s forceful eloquence or of her own 
will-power, I could not guess; but I myself marvelled 
at the tone of entreaty which had crept into her voice 

“You will not speak such falsehoods in public, Sir,” 
she said with unwonted softness. “You will not thus 
demean your art—the art which you love and hold in 
respect. Oh! there must be some nobility in you! els¢ 
you were not so talented. Your soul must in truth be 
filled with sentiments which are neither ignoble nor 
base.” 

“Nay!” he exclaimed, and this time did not strive 
to conceal the intense bitterness which, as I knew well 
enough, had eaten into his very soul; “but your Lady 
ship is pleased to forget. I am ignoble and base! 
There cannot be nobility in me. I am only the low- 
born lout! Ask my Lord of Stour: ask your brother! 





They will tell you that I have no feel 
ings, no pride, no manhood—that I am 
only a despicable varlet, whom every 
gentleman may mock and insult and 
whip like a dog. To you and to your 
caste alone belong nobility, pride and 
honour. Honour!!!”—and he broke into 
a prolonged laugh, which would have 
rent your heart to hear—“‘Honour! 
Your false fetish! Your counterfeit 
God!! Very well then, so be it!! That 
very honour which he hath denied to me, 
I will wrench from him. And since he 
denied me satisfaction by the sword, I 
turn to my own weapon—my art—and 
with it I will exact from him to the 
uttermost fraction, outrage for outrage 
—infamy for infamy.” 

His wonderful voice shook, broke al- 
most into a sob at the last. I felt a 
choking sensation in my throat and my 
eyes waxed hot with unshed tears. As 
if through a mist, I could see the ex 
quisite Lady Barbara Wychwoode be 
fore me, could see that she too was 
moved, her pride crushed, her disdain 
yielding to involuntary sympathy 

“But he is innocent!” she pleaded, 
with an accent verging on despair. 

“And so was I!” was his calm retort 

“He—” she entreated, “he loves 
me !—” 

“And so do I!” he exclaimed, with a 
depth of passion which brought the hot 
blood to her pale cheeks. “I would have 
given my life for one smile from your 
lips.” . 

Whereupon, womanlike, 
her ground, locked him 
tween the eyes, and oh! 
blushed to see the wiles 
order to weaken his resolve 





“You love me?” she queried softly, 
and there was now a tone of almost 
tender reproach in her voice. “You 
love me! yet you would drag the man 
who is dearer to me than life to d 
honour and to shame. You trap him, like 
a fowler does a bird, then crush him 
with falsehoods and calumnies! No, 
no!” she exclaimed—came a step or two 
nearer to him and clasped her delicate 
hands together in a gesture that was 
akin to prayer. “I'll not believe it! 
You will tell the truth, Mr. Betterton, 
publicly, and clear him. ... You will 
- You will! For my 
you say that you love me.” 

But the more eager, the more appeal- 
ing she grew, the calmer and more cal- 
culating did he seem. Now it was his 
turn to draw away from her, to meas- 
ure her, as it were, with a cold, apprais- 
ing look. 

“Wor your sake?” he said with perfect 
quietude, almost as if the matter had 
become outside himself. I cannot quite 
explain the air of detachment which he 
assumed—for it was an assumption, on 
that I would have staked my life at the 
moment. I, who knew him so well, felt 
that deep down within his noble heart 
there still burned the fierce flames of 
an ardent passion; but whether of love 
or hate, I could not then have told you 

She had recoiled at the coolness of 
his tone, and he went on, still speaking 
with that strange, abnormal calm: 

“Yes!” he said slowly, “for your love 
! would do what you ask. ... I would 
forego that feast of satisfaction, the 
thought of which hath alone kept me 
sane these past few months.... Yes! 
for the love of Lady Barbara Wych- 
woode I could bring myself to forgive 
even his Lordship of Stour for the ir- 
reparable wrong which he hath done to 
me. I would restore to him his honour, 
which now lies, a forfeit, in my hands: 
for I should then have taken something 
from him which he holds well-nigh as 
dear.” 





sake since 


E paused, and met with the same 

calm relentlessness the look of 
horrer and of scorn wherewith she re- 
garded him. 

“For my love?” she exclaimed, and 
once more the warm blood rushed up to 
her face, flooding her wan cheeks, her 
pale forehead, even her delicate throat 
with crimson. “You mean that I?.. 
Oh! .... what infamy! . ... So, 
Mr. Actor, that was your reckoning!” 
ske went on with supreme disdain. “It 
was not the desire for vengeance that 
rompted you to slander the Earl of 
Stour, but the wish to entrap me into 
becoming your wife. You are not con 
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tent with your laurels. You want a 
coat of arms. and hoped to barter 
one against your calumnies!” 

“Nay, your Ladyship!” he rejoined 
simply; “in effect, I was actually laying 
a name famed throughout the cultured 
world humbly at your feet. You made 
an appeal to my love for you—and I 
laid a test for your sincerity. Mine I 
have placed beyond question, seeing 
that I was prepared to drag my genius 
in the dust before your pride and the 
irrogance of your caste. An artist is 
the slave of his sensibilities, and I feel 
that if, in the near future, I could see 
a vision of your perfect hand resting 
content in mine, if, when you pleaded 
again for my Lord Stour, you did so as 
my promised wife—not his—I would do 
all that you asked.” 

She drew herse!f up to her full height 
and glanced at him with all the pride 
which awhile ago had seemed crushed 
be ‘ ond recall 

“Sir Actor,” she said coldly, “shame 
had gripped me by the throat, or I 
should not have listened so long to 
such an outrage. The bargain you pro- 
e is an infamy and an insult.” 

And she gathered up her skirts 
around her, as if their very contact with 
the soi] on which he trod were a pollu- 
tion. Then she half-turned as if ready 
) go, cast a rapid glance at.the shrub- 
I no doubt in search of 
Why it was that she 








go, I cvuld not say, but 
rnessed that, mayhap, she would not 
acate the field of contention until quite 


sure that there was not a final chance 
soften the heart of her enemy. She 

1 thrown down yet another challenge 

hen she spoke of his proposed bargain 

; an infamy; but he took up the gage 
with the same measured calm as be- 
fore. 

“As you will,” he said. “It was in 
your Ladyship’s name that the Earl 
of Stour put upon me the deadliest 
insult which any man hath ever put on 
man bef Since then, every fibre 
within me has clamoured for satisfac- 
tion. My work hath been irksome to me. 
... IT searce could think. :. My genius lay 
writhing in an agony of shame. But 
now the hour is mine—for which I have 
schemed and lied—aye, lied!—like the 
low-born cur you say I am. A thou- 
sand devils of rage and of hate are un- 
chained within me. I cannot grapple 
with them alone. They would only 
yield—to your kiss.” 

“Oh!” she cried in uttermost despair, 
“this is horrible!” 

“Then let the man you love,” he re- 
joined coldly, “look to himself.” 

“Conscious of his innocence, my Lord 
Stour and I defy you!” 

“Ah, well!” he said imperturbably, 
“the choice is still with your Ladyship. 
Remember that I do not speak my 
epilogue until to-morrow. When I do, 
it will be too late. I have called my 
phantasy ‘The Comedie of Traitors’.” 

Whereupon he bowed low before her, 
in the most approved fashion. But al- 
ready she was fleeing up the path in the 
direction of Westminster. Soon her 
graceful figure was lost to our sight be- 
hind an intervening clump of laurels. 
Here no doubt her ladyship’s attendant 
was waiting for her Mistress, for anon 
I spied two figures hurrying out of the 
park. 


n before 


II 


ae a long time, Mr. Betterton re- 
mained standing just where he was, 
one hand still clutching the knob of his 
stick, the other thrust in the pocket of 
his capacious coat. I could not see his 
face, since his back was turned towards 
me, and I did not dare move lest I 
should be interrupting his meditations. 
Sut to me, even that back was expres- 
sive. There was a listlessness, hard!y 
a stoop, about it, so unlike my friend’s 
usually firm and upright carriage. 
How could this be otherwise, seeing 
what he had just gone through—emo- 
tions that would have swept most men off 
their mental balance. Yet he kept his, 
had never once lost control of himself 
He had met disdain with disdain in the 
end, had kept sufficient contro] over his 
voice to discuss with absolute calm, that 
bargain which the Lady Barbara had 
termed infamous, There had been a 
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Everybody Happy! 


Treat the family to a culinary master- 
piece, give them a mince pie—made 
with Wethey’s Condensed Mince Meat. 


ee 


Deliciously tender —- free from grit. 
Pure, Rich, Wholesome. Absolutely 


no waste. 


es 


Wethey’s Mince Meat is made from 
choice fruit and rich spices scientifi- 
cally blended. Every package of 
uniform high quality. 


mee 
Every package wrapped in wax paper. 


Look for the red carton. Ask your 
Grocer for it. 








The Wethey Label perfects the table. 
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Real Lather 


IVORY 


in hot or cold, hard or soft water. 


SOAP lathers instantly 


Ivory’s lather is thick, copious, 


lively. It is velvety, soft and 


soothing to your skin. You can 


spread it easily over face and . 


body. 
quickly. 


It neither runs nor dries 


Forming quickly, and 


in abundance, Ivory’s lather 
speeds up the bath and toilet, im- 
parting a joy to them which is 
denied to those acquainted only 
with the thin, dead, liquid lather 


of ordinary soaps. 


IVORY SOAP 








99# 100 0 PURE 
























Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 








| ears more deaf than 
| of any true decision? 
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detachment about his final ultimatum, 
a “take it or leave it” air, which must 
have been bitterly galling to the proud 
lady who had stooped to entreat. He 


was holding the winning hand and did 


not choose to yield. 

And it was from his attitude on that 
day that I, dear mistress, drew an un- 
erring inference. Mr. Betterton had no 
love for the Lady Barbara, no genuine, 
lasting affection such as, I maintain, 
he has never ceased to feel for you. 
Passion swayed him, because he has 
rbove all that unexplainable artistic 


temperament which cannot be measured 


by every-day standards. Pride, bitter- 
ness, vengefuiness—call it what you 
will; but there was not a particle of 
love in it all. I verily believe that his 








chief desire, whilst he stood ponde ring 


there at the bridge-head, was to humil- 
iate the Lady Barbara Wychwoode by 
forcing her into a marriage which she 


had affected to despise. He was not 
waiting for her with open, loving arms, 
to take her to his heart, there to 
teach her to forget the past in the safe 
haven of his love. He was not waiting 
to lay his service at her feet, and to 
render her happy as the cherished wife 


ready 





and helpmate of the great artist whom 
all England delighted to honour. He was 
only waiting to make her feel that she 
had been subjected to his will and her 
former lover brought down to humilia- 
tion, through the power of the miser- 
able mountebank whom they had both 


deemed less than a man. 
ler ee meditating, I stood close to my 
friend, until chance or a fleeting 
brought him back to the reali- 

ties of life. He sighed and looked about 
him, as a man will who hath just wak- 
ened from a dream. Then he spied me, 


thought 





and gave me his wonted kindly smile 
end glance. 

“Good old John!” he said, with a self- 
deprecating shrug of the shoulders. 


“’'Twas not an edifying scene you have 
witnessed, eh?” 

“’Twas a heartrending one, 
ed, almost involuntarily. 
“Heartrending?” he 
tone of intense bitterness, “to watch a 
foo! crushing every noble instinct with- 
in him for the sake of getting even with 
a man whom he neither honours nor 

esteems?” 

He sighed again, and beckoned to me 
to follow him. 

“Let us home, good Honeywood,” he 
said. “I am weary of all this wrangle, 
and pine to find solace among the 
poets.” 

Nor did he 
Lady Barbara —_— to me, 


” T ripost- 


queried, in a 


mention the name of the 
and I was 


left to ponder what was going on in his 
mind and whether his cruelly vengeful 
scheme for the final undoing of my 


Lord Stour would indeed come to ma- 





turity on the following day. I knew 
that a ag: and brilliant representa- 
tion of the late Mr. William Shake- 
speare’s play “Twelfth Night” was to 


be given at the Duke’s Theatre, with 
some of the new scenery and realistic 
scenic effects brought over last autumn 
from Paris by Mr. Betterton. His Ma- 
jesty ha id definitely promised that he 
would be present and so had the Coun- 
tess of Castlemaine, and there would 
doubtless be a goodly and gorgeous com- 
pany present to applaud the great actor, 







whose performance of Sir Toby Belch 
was one of the marvels of histrionic 
art, proclaiming as it did his wonderful 
versatility, by contr ith his equally 
remarkable expos the melan- 
chely Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 


awaited that day with 
heart and with measure- 


That I 


sorrow in 


now 
my 





less anxiety, you, Rr ar Mistress, will 
readily imagine Intil this morning I 
had no idea of me, terrible thunderbolt 


iend had in preparation 
for those who had so shame fully wrong- 
ed him: and I still marvelled whether 
in his talk with the Lady Barbara there 
had not lurked some idle threats rather 
than a serious warning. How could I 
think of the man whom I had learned to 
love and to reverence as one who would 
nurture seach cruel schemes? And yet, 
did not the late Mr. Shakespeare warn 
us that “Pleasure and revenge have 
adders to the voice 


which my fr 


Ah, me. but I was sick at heart. 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
The Ruling Passion 
I 








_~- now, dear Mistress, I come to 
4 that memorable evening wherein 
happened tl which causes you so 


much heart-ache at this hour. 

We spoke but little together that day 
on our way home from the park. Mr. 
setterton was moody, and I silent. We 
took our dinner in quietude There be- 
ng no performance at the theatre that 
iy, Mr. Betterton settled down to his 
iesk in the afternoon, telling me that 


he had some 

I too had some of his correspondence 
to attend to, and presently repaired to 
my room, my heart still aching with 
sorrow. Did I not guess what work 
ow engrossing the attention 
of my friend? He was deep in the 
composition of that cruel lampoon 
which he meant to speak on the stage 


writing to do. 


was even Ir 





to-morrow, in the presence of His 
Majesty and of a large and brilliant 
f Strive as I might, I could 





not to myself minimize the probable ef- 


fect of the lampoon upon the mind of 
the public. “Tt is not for me, dear 


Mistress, to 


remind you of the amaz- 
pe pa larity 














ing of Mr. etterton—a 
populari ‘h hath never been equal- 
ed ere this by any actor, artist or poet 
in Engla nd “WwW hatever he — from 

tage would be treasured d reiter- 
nent and commented upon, atl 4 every 


and Westminster be- 
a storehouse of mud that 


don 





] g at the unfortunate Earl 
Stour. And the latter, by refusing 
ight Mr. Fetterton when the latter 


» injured party, had wilfully 
any weapon of redress which 
after this have led to his 


( aside 
he might 
aid. 
Well! we all know the effect of 
scurrilous quips spoken from the stage; 
even the Mr. Dryden or the fam- 
ous Mr. Wycherley have not been above 
lating some in their plays, for 
fusion of their enemies; and 
gentleman’s or a lady’s reputa- 


} 
cal 





great 


interpo 
the con 


many a 





tion has been made to suffer through 
the vindictiveness of a noted actor or 
playwright gut, as you know, Mr. 
fetterton had never hitherto lent him- 
self to such scandalmongering: he stood 


far above those petty quarrels betwixt 
gentlemen and poets that could be set- 
tled by wordy warfare across the foot- 
——. All the more weight, therefore, 

suld the public attach to an epilogue 
mead ially written and spoken by him on 
great an asion. And, alas! the 
mud-slinging was to be of a very pecu- 


80 occ 


liar and very clinging nature. 

“Then let the man you love look to 
himself!” the outraged artist had said 
coldly, when confronted for the last 
time by the Lady Barbara’s disdain. 
And in my mind I hs id no doubt that for 


good or for evil, if Tom Betterton set 
out to do a thing, he would carry it 
through to its bitter end. 


II 


having finished my work, I 


Wee’ 


into Mr. Betterton’s study, I 
found him sitting beside his desk, 
thouch no longer writing. He was lean- 
ing back against the cushions of his 
chair with eyes closed, his face set and 
hard. Some loose papers, covered with 
his neat, careful caligraphy, lay in an 
orderly heap upon the desk. , 

His work was evidently finished 


Steeped iY 


his 


bitterness and in vengeance, 

pen had laboured and was now at 

rest The eloquence of the incompar 
) + ~ 

ae e actor would now do the rest. 


s I entered the room, the tower clock 
of We stminster was just striking seven 
The deep bay window which gave on a 

itary corner of St. James’s Park, was 
wide open, and through it there came 
from afar, ifte upon the evening 
breeze, the strains of a masculine voice, 
warm and mellow, singing to the ac- 
companiment of one of those stringed 


instruments which have been imported 
of late from Ital ly. 
The voice rose 


and fell in pleasing 


Continued on page &7 
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Many people spoil their, 
nails by the wrong = / 
kind of care 


What causes rough cuticle and 
hangnails 





How to have smooth, even cuticle, 
per fect nails 





2INLY a bit of cuticle one- 
twelfth of an inch wide 
covers each delicate nail 
root. You can see from the 
diagram what a tiny pro- 
tection this is. 



























Yet the nail root is very >. rs ; eae ee eee 
sensitive. When it is in- , ee a ( 
jured, the nail which grows 
form it, and the cuticle which covers it, 
are spoiled. 











One sure way to gain u ly nails 


The delicate nai! root is only one-twelfth inch | 
below the cuticle. People injure it by cutting | 
the cuticle. This is the cause of so0j;many of | 


the ugly nails you see =" 


Some people actually cut the fine rim of 
cuticle which protects the nail root! 





Diagram 
Sometime, see for yourself the injury 


cuticle cutting does: Look through a 
magnifying glass at a cuticle that has 


By using the proper softening method, you can 
been manicured with scissors or knife. 


keep your cuticle more trim, more attractive than 
it has ever been before. Once or twice a week, 
according to how quickly it grows, soften and 
| remove the dead overgrown cuticle with Cutex. 


What the magnifying glass reveals 


You will see that there are many little 
raw places where more than the dead skin 
has been cut. The live cuticle, itself, the 
real protection of the nail root, has been 
actually cut away. 


In the Cutex package you will find an 
orangestick and a quantity of absorbent cot- 

™ ton. Wrap some of the cotton around the 
end of the orange stick, dip it into the bottle 

= and work it around the base of your nails. 
The surplus cuticle is softened, removed. 
Then carefully wash the hands with soap and 
water, pushing the cuticle back when drying 


In the little places where it has been cut, 
this live skin grows especially fast. It grows 


as 





a The right way to keep your them. 
up much faster than the rest of the cuticle. nails lovely 
in this way an uneven edge is formed. This [fife nail dvendon /atijal gentle ce CUTEX By this method, in only a few minutes you 
ragged edge splits and forms rough places your friends consider them ene of your special can keep your nails in perfect condition. You 
a beauties fom REMOVING SURPLUS will be astonished to see the improvement from 
and khangnails. De ONS macnS 


WITHOUT CUTTING just one Cutex manicure. Do not do this just 
once or twice and then neglect your nails. 
Give your hands this care regularly and you 
will never again blush for their ragged, un- 
couth appearance. Always, every day, the 
margins of your nails will be trim, ex- 
quisite—a joy to look at. 


When you manicure your nails, never for- 
get how easy it is to injure the root, how tight to the nail. The grow- 
much ugliness such injury causes. ing nail pulls it up unevenly, 


ol : ; : to form an ugly line. The cu- 
Authorities say that the white spots ticle dies, dries up and becomes 


which disfigure so many nails are due to a horny white rim. Then it 
bruising the root. splitsin placesand forms rough 
edges and hard hangnails that 
catch on things. 


A complete manicure set for only 20c 


For only two dimes you can get a complete man- 
icure set containing the Cutex Cuticle Remov- 


Often such bruising is caused by the use of knife 
or scissors. Or it may be caused merely by push- 
ing back with a blunt instrument, cuticle that 


, er, Nail White, Paste Polish, Cake Polish and 

Al f d A smooth oval margin to emery board, orange stick and absorbent cotton. 

has not been thoroughly softened. ins There is enough of each product to give you six 
each nail complete manicures. Send for it today. It will 


Neglect is as bad as rough treatment 


give you a new idea of how lovely your hands 


It is easy to keep your nails always in can look. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 1115 


; ; : sos : : : 00 N ain Street, Mont 1. 
Many of the ugly, untidy looking nails that you exquisite condition without cutting or 200 Mountain Stree —_— 
see are due to neglecting the cuticle, to letting it over-rough pushing back. It is only a MacLean, Benn’ & Nelson, Limited 
grow up at will. When neglected, the cuticle sticks matter of a few minutes’ care. Canadian Agents, 489 St. Pau! Street West, Montreal 








This manicure set sent for 20c mA P P 
Enough of each Cutex preduct to keep your Get your Cutex today at your favorite drug 


nails in wonderful condition for six weeks 


or department store 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY Cutex. the cuticle remover, comes 











in 35c and 70c bottles. Cutex Nail 
NORTHAM WARREN Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid 
Dept. 1115, 200 Mountain Street or stick form is 35c. Cutex Cold 
Montreal Cream and Cutex Nail White 
are each 35c. At drug and depart- 
Name ment stores, or send for trial set. 
Street 
City Province | 
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A Wondertul Family Gift---Overland + With Three- 
Point Suspension Springs 


SuvVes the con- 


“IVE your family a Christmas oift ot worst roads, with a road steadiness never before 1 is its t 
J “smooth roads” this year. Give them the ipproached by eht weight car <umption of oil and fue 
new Overland 4 with Three-Point Suspension Che Three-Point Springs attached diagonally With hese important features. Overland 
Springs, the greatest riding improvement since O-inch S t long $ is j Cal marked a 
pre imatie tires. hee se steadiness a ( h 100-ine] « les Its equipment is com 
The Three-Point Sprints dissipate Its and | -e lightness, econon lriving ease, ete from Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting 
reduce sway and vibration to a minimum. By protecting the car fro road wes they Svstem to Rain-Vision Windshield 
They make riding on any road smoother and prevent excessi wear, give everv part longer Ask the Overland dealer to show you this 
more enjoyable. ; nd make Overland 4 v a aL unusual cal Try emarkabli ding ease 
With these springs Overland 4 seems to sail upkeep. It sets a new standard of comfort. Booklet on 
UM ps, cushioned from the shocks of the A st further source of econon n@ land ¢ 
a 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED 


Sedan, $1995; Coupe, $1845; Towring Cur, $1195; Roadster, $1195. Prices f.o. b. Toronto. War Tax included. 


Head Office and Factories, Toror Canada 
Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg and Re 








The things you must watch for in caring 
for your skin 


FIVE SPITEFUL LIPTLeE FORS ARE =: =) G: ARD against a dull look in your skin. This look means that 


WORKING, WORKING ALL THE - e your face needs a thorough cl insing, not just a freshening up. 
TIME TO MAR YOUR BEAUTY oe ree, ee aiid 





















; Bef e after dusty railroad 
One's skin has enemies on everv side r ' b P your face. It has just 
Phey are Cold, Wind, Dus Wipe it off with a 

y) , nuch dirt could have 
Pinan \ , el re king, work mee ty nt earness of your skin 
} , : 


le f a 4 e do the coming 
| re that them before anyone el 


lit rh ff - eae 
W § $4 j bs t . ver your face and 
ii ist : il on 4 I ( ( ! nd 
at! ( 


on massage the lines 
tro oe wae ig? . \\ ’ your fa outwards and 
¢i ims ‘ t ‘ il / - - c 
: i . 4 ' ! ne re forming 
a \ I> a : c 
pow dere Pos Wind, Possibiy ; Fs 


Tired you may 


tired you 
e mad ty look; but 

, ' yu ced not 
’ 4 , Ss oO fay looking 

é , 48 ; % 1 - : | touch of 


Pond’s Vanish 





ba ( \\ ng Cream will 
" fr 2S en y 
the | det ’ : g Cream l the powde 
S 4 h 3 r / It stay on 
ih oa Por \ ( 
ti \ " ’ ‘ . | 
ers, Tnstantl lis» Beware of going om with a tired 
fe. -3 . ne t | skin. Fatigue tells tales around 
eC) es on, | k eves | the corners of the mouth 
lls cred \ ‘ i permit Y ! 
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« ) < > he evening P 
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ithe Ir} | <s, Tl en ook around \ rim hn 
rub | ls \ ( m | eves relax. Your complex 
nm vO I. ' vo aon a % eshness > Aen 
t shest and coldest of winds And not one moment through the even 
nnot make them drv—cannot cause ng need vou suffer that haunting fear, 
them to roughen or chay | Vv face becoming shins 


Remember your skin needs two creams 


One without any oil, and one with an oil base 
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HRISTMAS shopping and alse 
Christmas giving lose much of 
their perplexity and worry when a 
woman looks to the Monarch line 
for the solution of her gift problems 
Such articles as a Monarch- Knit 
Sweater Coat or Monarch- Knit 

Hosiery or Monarch Hand-knitting Yarns welcome 

always would be more than ordinarily appreciat 

ed now when the thought of thrift is uppermost. 

When, however, one can have luxury with sound 

sense, as ina Monarch gift, why so much the bet 

ter. A still further attraction in the eyes of the 
recipient 1s the compliment implied by the presence 
of the Monarch label. It is as if one had said, ‘| 
picked, you see, the best that could be found.” 


THE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED 
Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 

anufacturers of Monarch-Knit Sweater Coat for Men, Women 

d Children Vionarch Knit Hosiery for Mer and Women and 


VU 
ar 
Vonarch Floss and Down for plain and fancy hand-bnitting 


SWEATERS 
HOSIERY 
YARNS 7 















~ Tats Monti VITAL QUESTION- / 


, Winat Canadian Papers from Halifasc toVamcouver 


are saying 





VILL the FARMERS C 


HE ownership of “three acres and a cow,, ought 
hereafter to be the basis of the electoral fran 
chise in Ontario, suggests the Brantford 
Erpositor, but the advent of the United Farmers into 
Provincial and Federal arenas is treated in anything 
ut a facetious manner by (¢ 
Government by the “United 
foreshadowed as the fate 
by leading editorial writers, 


‘anadian 
Farmers of Canada” is 
which Ottawa 


newspapers. 


has in store, 
in both Liberal and Con- 





servative “organs.” The Vancouver Province says: 
‘No one can say how far the Farmer political move- 
ment will go. There is little doubt that it will be 


promoted throughout the country, and that there 
further triumphs ahead.” 

This is one of the most moderate of prophecies. 
Sydney (N.S.) Record feels at the 


1 the death-knell of Urionism: 


are 


The 
results in Toronto 





sound 
“Nor is it 


N difficult to understand the apprehension 
with which they 1 bility of a Federal con- 
test. When the C 

nto what 


irrving the 


gard the possib 
onservatives are unable ‘o hold Tor- 
chance would Sir Robert Borden have of 
country as a whole?” 
A most direct suggestion of 


supremacy i 


Agrarian 
I Toronto 


the next Federal House is supplied by the 














Globe It pre that “the next House of Commons 

| be elected on the group principle, and that at 
Ottawa, as at Toronto, the Farmers are likely to cor 
titute th irgest of the three pring 

I Saskat Star, referring tion of 
O. R. Gou he Assiniboia bve-election, spe s of 
the strength and so ! of the new party nd 
opheste 

It not at al np bility or even an in 

at t tnat ‘ far ner! “ rv the ma rit party 

the next P ment. as the r Onta 

The Montre Gazette in election, prefer 

y wv the G. T. R. pu e question as the prime 

1e, professing eve that the Borden Govert 
nent wou e returne vit 1 further lease power 
S < th Gazett s ou yf touch with 

! and { to feel the Dominion’s pu cor 
( The T nto Giobe feels certain the \ lid 

| mer G rnment, and \ 

‘No unprejudice bserver, in the rht of recent 
illoting in all part f the De nion, doubts what 
vould happs Governmer ind Opposition would be 

el ibmers xy the great revolutionary pol 
tical wave whic} weepir he country \ vast ma 

of Cana n electors wou summon Hon. T. A 
Crerar—the man who assisted in drawit rp the policy 
f the Canadian Coun of Agriculture, and who 

i! i Pa iment I thought it a good policy 
en, and st t k so now’’—to the Premiership and 
» the jlirect I f the National Government He 
vould have the support of a great majority of the new 
{ ommone irgely the rect representat ves of Agri 
culture atl Labor.” 

Ir mn qu ] sted that if t 
irist party t mu trengtn and 
ere ma ea ’ i f t tw i-t 





nat “If the farr ment continu to 
n str t t Liberal-t n t arty iy be 
ne ata rat 1 mi 
Ihe Borde ( sf \ arial marty 
; t t 4 ’ y 
ya cor ie! i ‘ i\ ‘ 
rh farme moveme! i 1c constitute 
Ca eVE }’ \ { city voters 
Vill we me tr n me I thing more than 
e fact . rom the 1 hide 
i! tw irt VSle nany were tne 
ugniy tired 4 nit ! l ittract ter 
t I ext ( Leg 1 ‘ } the 
U.F.0O. members a t t ngest pat Indication 
re that the next Fed 4 in \ how similar 
f not greater str th for ¢ farme? 
To maintain the ipren : ng power—when 
they acquire it nanyv writers foreshadow a combin 
ation between Labor and United Farmers. The Van- 


that the farmers and 
urban workingmen are likely to be permanent allies. 
“They have few sentiments in common,” it believes, “to 
hold them together in control of a Government.” 

The Financial Post is also doubtful that the Labor 
Lion and Agrarian Lamb can long lie down together: 


couver Province doesn’t think 


“The picture of Agriculture and Labor working to- 
gether to reduce the cost of living may be drawn for 
optimists but the average man will regard it as one of 
those ‘impossible’ productions of political artists of the 
extreme school.” 

This view is also expressed by the Montreal Herald, 
which asserts that “it cannot be readily believed that 
two groups so widely divergent can work out a policy 
harmoniously. The advanced radicalism of the Labor 
Party would suit neither the 
of the farmers.” 

The Toronto Star, which bas been the supporter and 
sponsor for two decades of the sporadic political activ- 
ity the U.F.O.-Labor candidate, James Simpson, 
thinks th parties have much in common. Mem- 


bers of both, being chiefly “1 orny-handed sons of toil,” 


views nor the interests 


two 


the Star believes, would make an ideal and homogen- 
eous government, and it suggests that “Those who 


expect the allian 
be a brief one at 
With this the Regina 
tween Labor and the 


> between the new forces in politics te 





e likely to meet with disappointment.” 
Post “The alliance be- 
United Ontario is a 


agrees: 


Farmers in 





perfectly natural one and will endure, and moreove? 
will spread and widen.” 

The Calgary Herald view Ontario’ fate wit It e7 
thusiasm, saying: 

‘It s just as well that the experiment shall take 
place elsewhere than in A'berta We have made a 
good Many experiments, not always succe ssful, in gov 

rnment, local and provincial, and it will be a relief 
to sit back and let the other fe »wW Take Ss turn at the 
game.” 

But, far different is Quebec's attitude as expres 
by one its leading newspapers 

Le Soleil, commenting on returns just published of 
« shrinkage in the nm popu n of Ontario since 

wi s cnar terized s “alarm 





fact reason for the formation 








United Farmers into a political party. “It will be a 
matter for reio ne,’ Le Sole says, “ f the entry ot 
the farmers into aggressive politics will compel the 
Governments to medify their present policy and pay 
more attention to the needs of the agricultural « es 
nstead of reserving all thei: tention on industrial 

ymmmercial and financial enterprises et the ex 
imple serve as iesson to is in tne Provinces of 











An enticing bill of 





a ys 





NTROL CANADA P 


Turning to the extreme East, we see that the Char- 
lottetown Examiner “notes with satisfaction” that the 
farmers of Ontario—an agricultural province—have 
elected “the largest number of representatives of all 
the various groups or parties begotten of the political 
unrest that is rampant.” This it feels, is as it should 
be, and Ontario has led the way. 

The London Advertiser, quite naturally, finds that 
the Borden Government arouses no enthusiasm in its 
breast, and, referring to the Federal bye-elections of 
November 3, says: 

“The elections of Monday dispel any doubt that may 
yet have lingered as to the nationwide extension of 
dissatisfaction with Tory Government. Ontario was 
the last of the provinces to buck off the fossil riders, 
but she did it with a vengeance.” 

And, perhaps just as naturally, the Advertiser sees 
hope for Liberals in the U. F. movement: 

“It is plain as daylight that Canada is not disposed 
to slumber or reaction. The meaning of the U. F. 
movement everywhere is the return to rock-bottom 
Liberalism, the interest of the masses before that of 
the classes, economical administration as against pub- 
lic provision for favorites and hangers-on, nepotism 
and Family Compact, a revenue tariff supplemented by 
adequate taxation of wealth and measures to secure 
equalization of opportunity to all.” 


The Winn peg 


usIO 





infers that the 
parties in Unionism 
combat Agrarian 


movement distinctly a “class’ 


Telegran “permanent 
suc- 


the 


ld-tim«e may 
progress Ii calls 
movement 
been 


cessfully 
Agrarian 

1 says the farmers’ success in the past has 
government. 


success to the 


mainly due to their opposition to “class” 
The Halifax Chronicle 


fact that “fum 


ascribes the U.F 


the 
tne 


tal issues dividing iid parties 





have long been settled, or have lisappeare ie 
“Ottawa politicians,” says the Regina Post, “accord- 
ng to dispatches from the capital, have concocted a 





plan to beat the farmers’ movement. A redistribution 
if seats, giving the urban dwellers full representation 

ed upon population, is the new idea. Worked out 
it would give half the seats n Quebec ( nstance, 
to the cities of that province, leaving only half the 





members to be elected from the rural icts. 
perfectly well now that the 
n the next Parliament is likely to be 

the New National Policy, if the 


KNOW 





arrangement of seats is upon any uch Dasis as pre- 
vails at present.” 
What will the esult be? Th Wail ay I e, Tor- 


onto, hopes for continuation of Ur t G rnment, 
an 1 Says: 


“A truly National Government, made up of and sup 





ported by the mass of the elected nembers of both the 
old political parties will have itself to blan f it does 
not succeed in keeping the nation behind 

The Vancouver World is of the opinion that “politi 

cal ¢ s” was Ontario’s choice. “T eats dan 

n elections.” it think “in the next \ r or two, 1s 

t ley nm for ! S ernment by 

eompromis¢ \ t} ¢ tr i? vho decry 

I G t F ' ‘ svDD rt 

ng | G n ‘ wv the self 

? f exp y n 

te ( ‘ paper has 

! i l \ e parties and 

combined to win 

The \ Y here is essentially more 

n ‘ ) f the U.I ). a Tunda 

I rvetwee he ti « f iny 

! | t + lliar!\ r SA) ; 

! f Don n problems, the attitu f the 

U.F.O., es 1 I lest pf simi- 

r to tl f farme of the P e Provinces, 

whose political « nization will be immens stimu 
ted and encour by the result of this election.” 

The Montre: [ P) é ews tne pi e¢ vit sy 
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The Men Drury Has 
Gathered Around Him 


Ppa DRURY has combed the province for men to man the first Farmers’ Cabinet in 


Canada. 


For two weeks he has plowed his lonely furrow in Room 23 and at last the men of 


his choice are sitting in the executive offices in the Parliament Buildings. 


An intimate story of the Ministers, as well as many of the details of the assembling of the new 
Government is told in the November 15th issue of FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 

It is illustrated with photos of the men, so that you have here a filing copy of first-rate importance. 
It also presents some real inside information about the policies that are going to change conditions 
in Old Ontario, educationally, agriculturally and economically. 

If you want the leading story of the new Cabinet, and viewpoints from Ottawa, and also from the 


women, secure a copy of this issue. 


Why Drury Selected This Cabinet 


By F. M. Chapman, Editor Farmers’ Magazine 


The Midnight Ride of the Unionist Party 

By T. M. Fraser. 
Mr. Fraser tells in a graphic way how the recent 
session of the Unionist Government closed its life in 
the early hour of Sunday morning when the old Sen- 
ators were sleeping on the job like a bivouac on a 
battlefield. 
The Wife of the New Premier 

By a Staff Writer. 
The Western Ontario Institute Convention 

By Ethel M. Chapman. 
An Alberta Holiday 

By Janey Canuck. 
Livestock Notes 

By C. F. MacKenzie, B.S.A. 
Power From a Home Plant 

W. W. Ballantyne’s home in Perth. 


A Continent’s Ebb and Flow of Livestock 

By James E. Poole. 
The man who is in closest touch with the play of the 
cattle, sheep and hog markets of America tells his 
story about the situation as the farmer wants to see 
it. 
Joy Spots on Canada’s Farms 

Full page illustration 
The Poor, Backsliding Farmer 

3y B. J. Paulson. 


Men and Money 
By Nellie McClung. 
Balanced Rations for Poultry 
The story of hen feeding. 


The Women’s Institute Gets a New Impulse 
Hon. Messrs. Drury and Doherty talk to the women. 


FARMERS’ MAGAZINE, as well as being newsy and wide-awake politically, is full of meat for 


practical farmers in all departments and should be in every farm home. 


Read in Over 30,000 Farm Homes 


~ TARMERS MAGAZINE 


Canada’s National Farm Magazine 


You should not fail to file 
November 15th copy. The 
Lieut.-Governor archived the 
pen used by Premier Drury 
in signing the Commissions. 


Send 10c in stamps for November 15th Issue, or better, 
send in the attached coupon for an 8 months’ subscription. 


SCISSORS HERE 














Farmers’ Magazine, 

143 University Ave., Toronto. 
Please send Farmers’ 
November 15 issue, for 
$1.00, at your risk. 


Magazine to address below, starting 




















% months (16 issues) for which I enclose 























Spectacies, ar ‘ n the Canadian 
movement but a reflection of world-wid 
action 

“The organization of the farmers into 
a political party not ¢ ng ! n Can- 
ada a’one. I ! ted it the Agri- 
cultural Federation and the National 
Uni n of k me of France have ap 
pealed to their members to take an ac 
tive part in the coming general elec 
tions. The pain and horrors of the war 
have stirred everywhere the ‘men of the 
fields’ to exer¢ the pacific influences 
which are necessary to their industry. 
The more farmers there are in the 


parliaments of men the greater Bape 






, , . . & 
will the League of Nations have to be 
come efficacious.” 

If it remains a “class” organization it 
is predoomed to failure, asserts the 
Vancouver Province: 

“Unless the United Farmers in some 
way broaden out tneir movement, so 
that it may represent certain principles 
of universal application, their party 
may have a brilliant political career, 


but not a long one. 


“But in a country like Canada, with 
many interests and cl 





sses, no single 


Industrial Developme 


NDUSTRIAL development in the 
Maritime Provinces has been large- 
ly confined to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; Prince Edward Island is 
almost purely agricultural. In New 
Brunswick, it has mainly centred 
around the large timber resources of 
the province. Over one-third of the 
total capital engaged in manufacturing 
i invested in the lumber industr; 
About fifty million dollars would cover 
the total investment in manufacturing 
and nearly half of this is in forest pro- 
ducts. There are over 250 saw mills 
in the province, and the total deals 
manufactured would run about half 
billion feet yearly, nearly all spruce. 
There are, of course, innumerable 
small industries in very great v: iriety; 
and in some lines, such as nail making, 
stove making, fish and lobster canning, 
soap and confectionery manufacturing, 
and several others, there are lines 
manufactured which have a wide repu 
tation; but the great basic industrv of 
the province is in forest products. Why 
New Brunswick, with its magnificent 
water power, available almost every- 
where, has not developed more manu- 
facturing industries, is hard to under- 
stand. The Crown land survey shows, 
for example, that nearly forty per cent 
of the timber in the forests is hard- 
wood, available for utensils and furni- 
ture; yet its principal use at present is 
for firewood I know the fate that 
awaits the tourist-critic, and I do not 
invite it; but it is hard to refrain from 
a gentle suggestion to Maritime Prov 
ince capital that it might, with advant- 
age, be a little more venturesome. 
Industrial developments in Nova 
Scotia have been larger, in recent years, 
than in any other part of the Mari- 
times. The Halifax Morning Chronicle, 
in its annual review of the progress of 
the province for 1918, gave the wealth 
produced for the year as follows: 














Coal ; ; $26,250,000 
Coke and bye product 6,159 000 
Gold, etc., Scan 220,000 
oe. limestone, ete 825,000 
Building material and 

clay products a 550.000 
Iron and steel j 22,400,000 


Fisheries 11,650,000 


Manufactures, ships and 


freights 58,340,000 
Farm products : . 42,680,314 
Forest products 5,400,000 
Game and furs 500,000 


This gives a total annual wealth of 
about one hundred and seventy-five mil 
lion dollars, of which the greater part 
is industrial. The greatest develop 
ment, both in coal and steel, has been, of 
course, in Cape Breton and this is 
bound to continue, as expansions are 
constantly taking place there The 
development began as a purely coal 
proposition, and was brought about 








ee 


MacLean 


| attain and long hold authorit 
over all others. As a class organizatio1 
the Farmer party must fall.” 

And the Toronto Telegram holds that 
“If the Grain Grower-United Farme: 
movement fails Canadians will be 
thrown back upon a choice between th 
evils of two old parties. The United 
Farmers of Ontario have only to fal! 





short of their opportunities, and their 
fs will do much to discredit the 
greatest independent movements n 
Canadian po!.tics.” 


But the Telegram has little hope, ap- 
parently, that the Drury cohorts will 


succeed when it indulges in the follow- 





ing characteristic admonition: 

“The United Farmers cannot be 
hurried along the pathway to true suc- 
cess by Peter McArthur and other flat- 
terers, who tell the United Farmers 
that they are not a party of human be- 

izs, subject to the human infirmities of 
ambition and office-hunger, but an 
‘apiary of angels and archangels,’ 
whose king ‘bee is the Laurier-first 
Farmer, Hon. E. C. Drury, and others. 

“Creatures all too bright and good. 

For human nature’s daily food.” 


nt in the Maritimes 


largely by American capital; but in 
recent years there has been an increas- 
ed development in bye-products; and 
if this continues, as it has done in Ger- 
many and other countries, Nova Scotia 
will certainly be the seat of Canada’s 
most important industry 

I could the more easily realize the 
development which has taken place in 
Cape Breton, because one of my first 
newspaper assignments in Lastern 
Canada was on the opening of the steel 
works in Sydney in 190%. Sydney was 
then struggling to emerge from the 
small, dead town stage. When I went 
back there for MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE a 
month or two ago, I found a substantial 
city; and the expansion in its indus- 
tries was marvellous. The steel works 
then were, it is true, producing pig iron 
and other crude stuff of that sort, which 
does not interest the visitor very much; 
but I think its chief product was 
“water.” Now the variety of things 
made there is amazing. What inter- 
ested me most was a nail plant where 
they made over six hundred varieties 
of nails for the British export market; 
including all kinds of nails which you 
would expect to find only in a museum. 
There were machines which made 
twelve-inch wire spikes, and others 
which spit out a cloud of tacks so small 
that it looked like a swarm of sand-flies. 
There were straight nails and crooked 
nails; and twisted nails which looked 
like the Biblical picture of the sword 
held up over the entrance to the Garden 
of Eden. There was even an imitation 
screw-nail, which bluff, honest old 
traders dip in brass and send out to the 
islands of the seas, convincing them it 
is the real article. 








Manufacturing enterprise appears to 
be largely psychological. When a town 
proves it can make one thing success 
fully, it discovers it can make any num 
ber of things. The town of Amherst is 
a standing Industrial Exhibition for 
the Maritime Provinces. It has no par- 
ticular qualifications over hundreds of 
other places in the Maritime Provinces 
for being an industrial centre. It 
stands out there in the middle of the 
Cumberland marsh country. It has no 
water power,, but coal is not very far 
away. They began, I believe, to make 
engines in a small way, many years 
ago. Now they will manufacture any- 
thing that anyone suggests should be 
made; and have flourishing industries 
in such diverse products as freight cars, 
fine tweeds, and pianos. 











Fort William, Oct. 25, 1919 

l look forward to and read wit 
interest every issue of “Our 
Magazine” and congratulate you 
on the high standard maintained 


: oo 
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I've Made the 
Change and Know! 


When headaches, 
irritability, 
sleeplessness 
and other minor ills 
disappear after 
a change from 

tea or coffee to Postum 


—then one Anows 
There's a Reason’ for 


Or 
Christmas 


THE 


choose the 


WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 
HERE is a Waltham Watch suit- 


able for every purpose, and to the 
ipacity of every pocket book. 


Whichever grade Waltham you buy 


y 


kn 


ma will have the satisfaction of 
wing that it is the best watch 


value for the money in the world, 
Here ave some favorite Walthams. 


A 


isk your jeweler to show you: 


1 The Ladies’ Convertible Bracelet Watch 
a dainty lie timepiece wh cun be 
worn in many different styles. There 
is an “eye” on the case an exclusive 
Waltham feature—which folds back flush 
with the he is¢ when it is desired to wear 
the w elsewhere than on the wrist. 
Price Sab 00 and up. 


The “Colonial”, the wat h that is ex- 
tremely tain without sacr of cur- 
acy. T..is model is especially suitable 
for presentation purposes, not only be- 
cause of its reliability as a timepiece, 
but also ecause of its great beauty. 
Price, in gold filled $42.00 and up—in 
solid 14k gold $57.00 and up. 


The Waltham Ribbon Wrist Watch—a 
pular model which combines 
b y for 
n world. 
nd up. 
mnceded 
ely priced 
is most 
men who 
desir y tely depend : time. 
pie at moderate price Pr $64.00 
1 up in gold filled. Solid 14k gold, 


Ask Your Jeweler 


famous Waltham 
e which is backed 
ntee of quality. 





LTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Loatep 
MONTREAL 
ributers of 
«da 


Factories: Montreal, Can; 
Waltham, Mase, 





The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that is 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


The ‘Weakness of Our Leaders 


B “fisl Le rol Declares Tneompetence 
snd Neeret Diplomacy Helped 
T Br ng Ahout Was 


\ BOOK recently published by Lord 
. Loreburn has created a furore of 
debate in the press of the Mother Coun- 
try. it deals with the causes of the 
war and the events leading up thereto 
and -is decidedly controversial. Lore- 
burn derides the German claim of “en- 
circlement” and very convincingly 
proves the guilt of the Teutons. He 
lays blame at the same time, however, 
on the men who were shaping the for- 
eign policy of Great Britain because of 
taeir general incompetence and more 
particularly because of their adherence 
ta “secret diplomacy.” A writer in the 
Manchester Guardian gives a very con- 
cise summary of the more vital parts of 
the book as follows: 

Sir Edward Grey, with the knowledge 
of only two er three of his colleagues, 
entered on naval and military discus- 
ith France, the effect of which 
was to .convert Lord Lansdowne’s 
entente cordiale into a secret defensive 
alliance. This was a _ revolution in 
foreign policy; our freedom cf action 
was compromised, and we were involved 
in some degree in the quarrels of Con- 
tirental Europe. But it was a secret 
revolution, for all the time Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey were assuring 
the House of Commons that our hands 
were free. Accordingly it was not ac- 
companied by the military revolution 
that was needed if we were to do justice 
to our new obligations. We drifted 
consequently, into a position in which 
we had large and almost indefinite 
liabilities abroad, while our military 
forces were designed solely for the pur- 
poses of home defence. The nature of 
our new risks can be appreciated when 
it is remembered that Sir Edward Grey 
told the House of Commons that he 
did not know the terms of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, but that he knew that 
if Russia was attacked by Germany and 

I J ya 
Austria, France, could not stand aside 
If Lord Loreburn’ 
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reading of our new 
ligations is correct we were bound to 
go to the help of France if Germany 
attacked her because she was carrying 
ot her treaty obligations to Russia. In 








effect, then, says Lord Loreburn, this 
new policy “left the peace of Great Bri- 
tain at the mercy of the Russian 


Court.” A revolution so tremendous 
should have been the deliberate choice 
of a nati n fact, it was not sanc- 
tioned either by Parliament or by the 
Cabinet, for only a few Ministers were 
aware oT it. 

What effect had these undisclosed en 
gagements on our conduct in the critical 
weeks? President Wiison has aftirmed 
that Germany would not have gone to 
war if she had known that we would 
fight. Lord Loreburn quotes this opinior 

ith approval, and he holds himself that 











if Sir Edward Grey had told Austria at 
the very beginning that if she forced 
her quarrel with Serbia to the point at 
which Russia, Germany, and France 
came into it we should enter the war 
she would have held her hand. He 
makes another suggestion. Jaurés said 
to the French Government that Russia 
must be told that she must not mobilize 
without their consent jf she was to have 
the aid of France. Why should we not 
have said to the French Government 
that if Russia mobilized before we 
thougHt it necessary we could not help 
France? “We do not intend to be em- 
broiled by your ally, to whom we are 
under no sort of obligation.” We 
might, it is argued, have arrested 
Austria’s brutal precipitance and 
Russia’s “inexcusable mobilization, ac- 
companied by falsehood to Germany 
and contrary to the wishes both of 
France and of England.” We did 
neither. 

Why were we so ineffective? If good- 
will and good advice and a rare repu- 
tation for honestv in Europe could have 
saved the world Sir Edward Grey would 
have saved the world many times over. 
But in the crisis no use to speak of was 
made of our power. Why? Because, 
says Lord Loreburn, Ministers were in 
a false position: they had told the 
House of Commons repeatedly that we 
had no ties, and therefore they did not 
dare to face the truth themselves. 
They toyed till the last moment with 
this illusion. Consequently they could 
not take any step, for they were not 
certain that under any circumstances 
they would go to war, or that under any 
circumstances they would refrain from 





war. They were embarrassed by their 
engagements just because those engage- 
ments had been concealed from Parlia- 
ment. They had no sense of support 
from Parliament because they had kept 
Parliament in the dark. 

On this reading there was, as some 
modern psychologists would say, a con- 
flict between the conscious mind and the 
unconscious mind, with the consequence 
of paralysis. It is probable that there 
is an important element of truth in this 
explanation. here is something piti- 
able in the attempt of Sir Edward Grey 
down to the last moment to represent 
those obligations in the light in which 
he had forced himself to think of them 
when answering questions jn the House 
cf Commons. But is all the indecision 
of the Government to be traced to this 
cause? That failure to come to a deci- 
sion, to grasp any definite plan of ac- 
tion, was just as conspicuous in the 
treatment of the Irish crisis by Mr 
Asquith’s Government, and it has been 
just as conspicuous in the treatment 
both of Russia and Ireland by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government. The situ 
ation was the most complex and diffi- 
cult that modern statesmen have ever 
faced; events were following each other 


th a dreadful swiftness; to decide 


required nerve and a_ corresponding 
swiftness As one reads Lord Lore 


burn’s admirable sketch of the twelve 
days it becomes more and more remark 
able that the French and the British 
Gevernments were so powerless and 
that so much was left in the dangerous 
nands of Russia. It looks as if these 
supreme crises require more command- 
ing qualities than we can produce in 
our politicians, and as if the fatal 
temptation to trust to events to remove 
the necessity of a difficult decision is too 
strong for most men. Sir Henry Camp 
bell-Bannerman’s Government, it is 
well known, nearly blundered over 
South Africa, and it was saved becaus¢ 
one man could make up his mind to do 
the bold thing, and he happened, fer- 
tunately, to be Prime Minister. 

Lord Loreburn’s book will convince 
most people of two things: the first, 
that secret diplomacy and the methods 
en which our foreign policy have been 
conducted are bad and dangerous; the 
second, that the diplomatists to whon 
these great responsibilities have been 
entrusted in al ntries in the past 
have generally been incompetent. Un 
happily we have only to glance at the 
world to-day to see that we are begir 
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The Richest Woman in the World 


The Story ot Vis Yone 
oft Japan 


Suzuki 


_—— is a remarkable woman in 
Japan who has probably more 


wealth than any other woman in tne 
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world.. Mrs. Yone Suzuki is the Rocke 
feller of Japan with business interests 
as widely diversified as the American 
il king. Something of how she mad 
her wealth is told in the Green Book as 


follows: 


Mrs. Suzuki is the head of Suzuki and 
Compary, one of the greatest enter 
prises, if not the greatest, in Japan. 
Suzuki and Company have offices in all 
the principal cities of the world, Lon 
don, New York, Seattle, Madras, Petro 
grad, Glasgow, Manila, Hongkong, 
Hankow, Melbourne, Shanghai and 
other places. Suzuki and Company own 
the great steel-mills of Kobe, Japan, as 
well as other steel-mills throughout the 
country. They are the sole manufac 
turers of crude camphor and export it 
in enormous quantities to other coun 
tries. They control the sugar-market: 
they own an immense amount of real- 
estate; they have established fish-oil 
works, bean-oil refineries, and smelters. 

And all of this great business belongs 
to Mrs. Yone Suzuki, has grown up 
and developed under her gentle hand. 
During the war she made a hundred 
million dollars in good American money, 
and is now the richest woman in Japan 

But just let me tel] you a little about 
the status of women in Japan in order 
tu show you how it was that Mrs. 
Suzuki became the power she is. In 
ancient Japan women were held in very 
high esteem by everyone. They had a 
freedom and prestige that would be 
envied by women in America to-day. 
Women were responsible for some of 
the famous arts of Japan—flower-ar- 
rangement for example. And the first 
Japanese to write a novel was a woman, 
one Murasaki Shibiku, now called the 
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Make a Dowble Saving on the Gon- 
Cest of your now home 


Save $75.00 to $150.00 architects’ fees. 
Get complete Plans, Blue Prints, Detailed 
Drawings, Working 
of Materiai, absolutely 
our Catalogue tells how. 


Specfications and Bill 
free of charge— 


Buy Building Materials at 
Factory Distributors’ Prices 
Get your Building Materials direct from the 
We are Factory Dis 
“4 tributors of dependak le Builders Supplies, 
Tools, Hardware, etc. If you are plan- 
ning any new buildings or if you have old 
buildings that need repairs or alterations, 
be sure to get our Catalogue before going 
on with the work 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Write to-day---ask us to 
send you our Book of House 
Designs No. 64A. 


™: HALLIDAY COMPANY «"° 
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HAMILTON . CANADA 
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Your Christmas 
Presents — 


Have You Bought 
Them Yet? 


Before doing so turn te 
page 119 and read how to 
“Make Your Xmas Gift 
Arrive’ 24 Times a Year.” 
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Fielding of Japan. 
have ever 
ishments. 
Rut with the 
Japan in 552 
the worst kin 
eight of free 


coming of Buddhism to 
women were reduced to 
d of slavery. From the 

lom and independence and 
intellectual development, they sank 
under the new religion to as degraded 
a state as women have occupied any- 
where. From that time on women rare- 





ly went out, and when they did, it was 
in the company of a servant. Every 
girl was brought up to know how to 


please her husband; her marriage was 
arganged wholly by her parents and was 
her inevitable fate. 

Now, however, the economic 
of the last few years has caused a 
change that is spreading rapid) 
Japan has always been an agricultural 
country. Even to-day, ninety per cent. 
of the population is agricultural. But 
the hope of the country lies in becoming 
industrialized—a situation that is tak- 
ing place with astonishing rapidity. In 
this new industrial situation women 
play an important part. It is estimated 
that seventy-three per cent. of all the 
industrial workers of Japan are women. 

Factory conditions for women are al- 
most intolerable, but it is to be hoped 
that they will improve even as Ameri- 
ean factory conditions have improved. 
At present all girls who work in fac- 
tories are herded together in dormi- 
tories, where they are virtually prison- 
The factories work night and day, 
and the girls go on in two shifts. It is 
a case of working twelve or fourteen 
hours and tumbling into bed, dead-tired 
and worn out. One set of girls crawls 
into the still warm blankets vacated by 
the other set. There is no day of rest, 


upheaval 


ers. 


no recreation, no care taken of these 
girls. The result on their health and 
minds and morals is consequently de- 


plorable. 

Profiteering is the order of the day 
in Japan; great fortunes have been 
suddenly amassed during the war; but 
in spite of these horrible conditions, the 
very fact that these women are actually 
there carrying on the work of the world 
is a sign of advancement. We had bad 
conditions.in this country—we still have 
horrible conditions in some factories. 
But we are learning, and Japan is 
learning. Only last year a twelve-hour 
working-day for women went intu 
effect. This was a great victory for the 
reformists. 


It was from this background that 
Mrs. Suzuki came forth. Mrs. Suzuki 
was an average Japanese girl, little, 


ntle, sweet, taught to look well to the 
ways of her household and to please her 


husband, above all things. But it so 
happened that her husband, Iwajiro 
Suzuki, who was the head of Suzuki and 


Company, was in the habit of following 
the age-old custom of confiding his 
troubles to the wife of his bosom. So it 
was that Mrs. Suzuki had always 
known a good deal about his business 
snterprises. 

Iwajiro Suzuki died, 
of responsibility fell upon his wife’s 
shoulders. Providing for a family is 
usually the spur that drives a man on to 
work. Somebody had to provide for the 
Suzuki family, and there was nothing 
for Mrs. Suzuki to do but become that 
someb dy. 

In charge of the firm at the time of 
Mr. Suzuki’s death was Kaneko Nao- 
xishi, known all over Japan nowadays 
as Mrs. Suzuki’s prime minister. Mrs. 
Suzuki allowed him free rein in the 
handling of the business and the com- 


and the burden 





pany’s funds, with the result that he 
made some unf fortunate investments 
and lost not or nly all of the firm’s money 


but a great de al besides. 
Mrs. Suzuki was a keen judge of 
character. She knew that Kaneko was 


man of great ability and trustworthi- 
and when he asked for time in 
which to retrieve her fortunes, she ac- 
quiesced quietly. She not afraid 
to take a risk, she had patience and 
confidence in »wn judgment. This 
less of al! Suzuki and Company’s money 


ness, 


Vas 
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ana 


her 


ifter Mr. Suzuki’s death, however, 
eant that whatever great fortune has 
come to Mrs. Suzuki since has been of 


her own making. 
‘he first great performance of the 
Suzuki firm was in exporting Japanese 
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camphor to Europe. In 1900 the Gov- 
ernment of Formosa gave Mrs. Suzuki 
the exclusive right to make crude cam- 
phor out of camphor-oil. Not long 
afterward the famous financial trans 
action known as the Formosa Sugar 
Di al took place, and Mrs. Suzuki clea 
ed up fifty million dollars 

Tl he Formosa Sugar Deal alone ought 
to have satisfied Mrs. Suzuki. Fifty 
million dollars is net to be despised. But 


Britain Must Rema 


Peace of Europe is 
Means Secure Yet 


Ww 4L Britain be c 


a strong military 
the 


has 


By No 


ympelled to remain 
With the 
over of Nations 
formed, there some 
reason to hope that John Bull could re- 
turn to the pleasant pursuits of peace 
and leave militarism far But 
Lieutenant-Colonel Repington, the 
former war expert of the London Times, 
who figured during the war as a daring 
critic of Government policy, 
phatically no. He reasons 
why it will be necessary for Britain to 
maintain a large army as a 
predominant navy and outlines them in 
the Post, in part as follows: 


p wer? 


war and League 


scemed to be 


behind 


says em- 
} 


sees good 


oh] 


as well 


We cannot easily convince anyone 
now that Germany, if she keeps her 
engagements under reaty of June 


the T 

28 of this year, is a menace at all. It 
is still more difficult to publish a mem- 
orandum describing one of our comrad 
nations in the war as a possible enemy, 
while the Russian Bolshevist may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. He 
is an uncertain quantity for use as a 





lever to get things done, though he is 
doing his best 

In general, when our staffs make 
their plans, they will be wise not to 
point them against any particular 


enemy, but tv found them on the gen- 
eral situation of the Empire, and upon 
the aggregate strengths of 


< navies, 
armies, and air forces maintained by 
other states. It is also quite admissible 


to point out that history 
petual change in our friendships and 
enmities, and that the friend of one 
moment becomes the enemy of the next. 
We always entertain the pleasing illu- 
sion that our friend of to-day will be our 


shows a per- 


friend forever, but history does not 
bear out this charming fiction. No 
doubt, the League of Nations aspires to 


close the era of wars, and so we hope it 
may, but reinsurance alliances are still 











permitted, such as the alliance proposed 
between France, America, and our- 
selves, and the extension of this practice 


may bring us many surprises. We can- 


not trust our defense to the League 
until it has given us ample proofs of 
good will, sanity, and practical utility. 


The size and character of our Empire 
render it particularly vulnerable to a 
little ill-will at Geneva, while if we ac- 
cept the position of a mandatory state 
under the League we render British ad- 
ministration liable, in many cases, to 
the criticism of a chance majority of 
foreigners, and it is at present hard to 
say how we shall regard the League 
when it is at work in its Swiss home. 

If we look at the navy for a moment 
it will be necessary for sailors to tell us 
precisely how the submarine is regarded 
and what place they assign to it in case 
of conflict with Powers possessing this 
weapon. The care taken in the Treaty 
of June 28 to extirpate the German sub- 
marines root and branch is a clear in- 





dication of the anxiety which they 
caused us. But this very fact is not 
likely to induce weaker naval Powers 
to abandon the submarine, but ‘rather 
sd oe and when we get our next 
naval building programme it will be 
samaceen to justify it by a closely rea- 
soned argument on the submarine men- 
ace. To the average citizen the sub- 
marine appears to have played the 


deuce with our sea power, and this aver- 
age citizen will require to be enlight- 
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ina Military Power 






ened and convinced before accepting a 
large outlay in capital ships. 
On the army side Mr. Churchill has 
ne well to devote his best energies to 


th e rebui Iding of > old regular army, 
for this mil tary police of the Empire 


will be necessary, no matter what policy 


our governments adopt or what suc 
cesses the League may boast at Geneva 


The War Secretary has obtained the fig 
209,000 men voluntarily enlisted, 
which is good in itself. In October, 
1913, the regular army had a strength 
of some 250,000 men serving at home 
abroad, but it also had over 200,000 
men of the regular and special reserve, 
while our responsibilities overseas have 
been much increased. There is, there 

fore, still much ound to be made up 


ure of 





and 


even to attain the 1913 standard, and 

must further be remarked that the 
Territorial Force has practically ceased 
to exist for the time. excent far com: 





Our military 
present met at 
e retention in the 


iders and cadre 
responsibilities are at 
home and abroad by th 

ranks of 1,000,000 men compulsorily en 
listed. This figure should be reduced t 
{00,000 by the end of this year, and Mr. 


comma 





Churchill hopes by the spring of 1920 
to have released all conscript soldiers 
who fought in the war, provided no un 


foreseen emergency arises 

The situation is that we have at pres- 
ent, excluding conscripts, 209,000 volun 
tarily enlisted men to do the work of 
the 713,000 men who were borne on the 
strengths of our land forces in 1913. 
In the interval our responsibilities have 
enormously increased overseas, while a 
large part of Europe and parts of Asia 
remain convulsed, and we are about to 


accept a liability to succor France im- 


mediately if she be attacked by Ger 
many, in addition to the liability which 
rests upon us to preserve the general 
peace in co-operation with other signa 
tories of the Versailles Treaty. Until 


the reign of law is acknowledged 
throughout the world, our influence de 
pends upon the amount of force whic! 
we have to back our demands, and no 


one can say that we are likely to occupy 
a strong position when the last of our 
conscripts returns home. The need for 
garrisoning the Empire, at least on th 


pre-war standard, is indi sput ible, while 
we can never be content if the British 
Isles and the citade! of the Empire are 


not adequately defended. 
These things being as they are, we 
shall pass through a period of much 
difficulty and anxiety next year. It is 
true that Germany is at least tempo: 
arily rendered harmless; that we have 
completed and perfected our war ma 
terial, which will serve us on an em 
ergency for many years to come; and 
that the princi ple of personal service 
has become a tradition and can now be 
more easily revived, as well as applied 
more scientifically, if another great 
crisis faces us. These are great gains 
to the credit side of the military bal 
ance, but represent to a large extent 
pctential and not actual force. The 
youth of the country have not yet been 
invited to prepare themselves by a short 
course of training to defend their coun 
try in time of need. The principle of 
ae service practically lapsed with 
the close of the war, and no one of any 
a Te in the nati nal councils has had 
te inspiration and the courage to 
for a fresh affirmation of the 
nd its application in practice. We 
tried at Paris to obtain the assent of 
our Allies to the abolition of conscrip 
tion. We failed and were left practi 
cally without support. If the resulting 
situation becomes stereotyped, we 
bound to lose much of the influence 
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cupled at the close of the war, and to 
sink back into the state in which the 
var surprised us, and perhaps into an 
even worse state 
An England unarmed and unprepar- 
ed means the cause and the hopes of al! 
her enemies in the world strengthened 
and revived. It gives cour ill hex 
enemies’ withir It renders France 
nxious and disarms ovr diplomacy. 
Justice remains with her scales, but 
without her most trusty sword, 1 the 
use f viliz S proportionate.y 
weakened. The want of courage of ou 
‘tesmanship, to which alone our dis 
asters in the spring of 1918 were due, 
the main obstacle to the training of the 
youth of the country to arms. Should 
o minister have the hardihood to de 
mand this salutary and necessary inst 
tution of a brief course of military 
training for youth, then the General 
Staff must cover its responsibility here- 
after by demanding t, if, after com- 
plete examination of our problems, it 


finds it necessary 

The next twelve months will be very 

itical for the future of the defense of 
the state and the Empire. A false dir- 
ection given to policy will have incal- 
culable conseauences, and in military 
organization « wrong path once follow 
ed.is not easjly retraced. We should, 
in the time wed us for reflection, 
assemble the best of our war-trained 
chiefs from home, the Dominions, and 
India, and study defense as a single 











problem in which navy, army, and the 
air force all have their say. The first 
necessity is to maintain intact the close 
co-operation of all parts of the Empire 
which has been one of the happiest 
memories of the war, and to go for- 
ward in this sane policy with the firm 
intention of succeeding. Not less wil 
it be needed to maintain close touch 
with our allies and associates in the 
war, and by a good choice of missions 
and naval and military attachés to pre- 
serve the liaison service which per- 
formed such invaluable work during the 
campaign 

Naval and military co-operation be- 
tween the fighting services, with the 
Dominions and India, and with our 
1] and associates, was never one of 
our great difficulties during the war. 
Our rea! difficulty lay in the War Cabi- 
net which was ignorant of war, and 
constantly allowed itself to be advised 
by incompetent persons with light heads 
and flighty ideas. The re-institution of 
the Committee of Imperial Defense, 
strengthened by Dominion and Indian 
representatives, is a need of the time 
when Cabinet Government returns, and 
the services must insure that, in any 
future crisis, the best brains remain in 
London at first to keep civil ministers 
straight, and exclude the amateur ad- 
visers who played such pernicious part 
in many episodes of the war. 

We must establish definitely the 
role of policy and strategy in war 
Everyone with inside knowledge of re- 
cent events, and capable of reasoned 
thought, must see, looking back, what 
frightful cost and suffering have been 
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caused by misunderstanding of first 
principles of the conduct of war. If 
affairs go wrong at the head, they go 
wrong everywhere, and no valor of 

ivies and armies can retrieve them. 
We shall never, probably, be allowed to 


the papers of Mr. Lloyd George's 
Var Cabinet, because it will not dare 
to produce them, but, if Parliament 
ever desires to ascertain the truth about 
the war, it will find it at the bottom 
of the War Cabinet well, and there 
alone. 
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Glad that doctors and food specialists proved candies and 
chocolates to be wholesome and nourishing food! Combining 
such ingredients as sugar, butter, nuts, fruits, chocolate, corn 
syrup and flavoring, how could it be otherwise? 


No one would dream of Christmas without such delicious 
things, but it is delightful when desire goes hand in hand with 
‘“‘what the doctor ordered.” 


Nothing is more universally enjoyed at Christmas than candy. 
“Yummy,” exclaims Bobby, pulling a chocolate bar from his 
Christmas stocking. “Goody,” squeals Betty, spying candy 
canes on the Christmas tree. Even Baby Bunting oozes sticky 
satisfaction as he sucks the yellow candy lion. 


3ig Sister’s eyes shine as she opens a ribbon bound box of 
chocolates from Someone’s Brother. Mother is delighted when 
someone shows appreciation of hospitality with a box of sweets 
and Granny in her easy chair smiles because Grandad still 
remembers that she liked candy in their courting days, 


Indeed Christmas ES 
would not be Christ- 
mas without abund- 
ant Candies and 
Chocolates. 
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For Any Man — 
Who Shaves. 


;, Here’s a Gift for which he will thank = 


every morning for years to come. 


‘It’s a Gift that will give him more solid 


comfort and pleasure, per dollar of cost 
than seviens else you can buy for $2, 
‘Alig $4 or $5. 
Get him a 
TRADE 
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LATHER BRUSH 


with bristles that go right down to the 
skin and soften the beard where the 
razor’ goes through; bristles “set in , 
avtubber” so they never will come om 


Over 200 styles in Simms Lather Biroskes 
to suit every beard, every taste, every 
pocket—and every one a better brush for 


\ 


Look for the Simms Trademark on the brash 
you: bay. Druggists, Hardware and, Depart- 
_ ment — carry Simms Lather Brashes. 


UT. §. SIMMS. & co,, LIMITED, 
Makers of Better Brashes for 54 years 
HEAD OFFICE: ST. JOHN, N.B. 
’ Branches? LONDON, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 
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The Infamy 


‘INCE the revolution in Austria the 


“archives of the Ballplatz have b 
rifled and 
reference to the origin of the war have 
come to light. They show that Austria 
plotted the 
Serbia hoping to “get away with it,” 
but prepared, with the knowledge that 
Germany was behind her, to fight a 
European war, if necessary. 


nteresting documents with 


a ‘liberately conquest oO 


general 
Austria, moreover, considered an_ in- 
famous plan to attack Serbia without 
the formality of declaration of war. 
Behind this whole dark plan was the 
sinister figure of Count Berchtold. 

Leo Maxse tells the story of Austria’s 
perfidy in the 
lows: 


National Review as fol- 


Of fresh documents the most import- 
ant is the report by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador in Berlin (Count 
Szoegenyi) of his téte-a-téte lunch with 
the German Emperor at Potsdam on 
July 5, 1914. The Count had handed 
the Emperor an autograph letter from 
the Austrian Emperor —e Josef) 
covering a Memorandum by the Chief 
of the Austrian General Staff (Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf), which had been pre- 
sented to the military Cabinet of the 
Austrian Kaiser some days before the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo This Memo- 
randum, which showed a strange if 
not sinister anticipation of the imminent 
crime—advocated “a vigorous policy ey 
towards Serbia. The covering letter of 
Kaiser Franz Josef urged hi her 
Kaiser to draw Bulgaria into 














Allis an 





e aS a counterpolse to 
whom he no longer trusted. 
Wilhelm II replied, substantially agrees 


g though expressing misgivings 
meerning Bulgaria. 


The Austrian Amt 





The Kaiser read the documents sub 
ted to hin I ] 





F j ne ne that he had ex 
pected serious action on our side to- 
wards Serbia. But he added that he 
must confess that in consequence of the 
explanations of our most gi 









er he must face the po 
erious European compli 
therefo re would not give 

ver before |} 


th the Chi: 








1ave the opinion of the Chancellor, 
doubt in the slightest 
Hollweg w i 











, abso- 
1 igre his opinion. In particu 
ir this held good with regard to ar 
tion on our part against Serbia. In his 
(Kaiser Wilhe opinion there must 
no vit I action. Russia’ 
{ las vould, moreover, be a hostile 
or Dut he a beer prepared for this 
for ye and ever should come to 
var b n Au Ho rary and Rus 
i \¢ A , s it CK r in\ 
would i ] Vitn ner accus 
me 1 \ For tne rest 
Russ t od to-day, was by 
iO mear 1 for ar and \ ild 
certainly t! vefore appealing 
to arn sh lid, nowever igitate 
Pair i ar ng the other Power ol 
e Tr i te and ¢ the flaiy 
th B i He understood r 
ve th ) lifficult for th 
Emper Franz Josef, in view of the 
i I \ wr love of peace, to 
march to Serbia. But if we had ac- 
tually realized the necessity of warlike 
action against Serbia he (Kaiser Wil- 


helm) would regret it if we left unutiliz 
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of Austria 


¢ 
the present moment which was so 

favorable f us. 
That document will seal the fate of 


he ex-Kaiser of Germany unless “Allied 


a Associated Governments” are to 
) ye the mmon laughing-stock. In 


1 further telegram to the Ballplatz the 


sequent conversation with the German 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann 
Ho!lweg—then admired by Lord Hal 
lane and the Westminster Gazette is 
**a Moderate 

In the further course of conversation 
I ascertained that the Chancellor, like 
his Imperial master, regards immediate 
action (Einschreiten) on our. part 
against Serbia as the most radical and 
best solution of our difficulties in the 
Balkans. From an international point 
of view he regards the present moment 
as more favorable than a later one. He , 
juite agrees that we should inform 
neither Italy nor Rumania of an event- 
ual action against Serbia. On the other 
hand, Italy should at once | 


ol 


be informed 
by our Government of the intention of 
bringing about the adhe sion of Bulgaria 
to the Triple Allianc 
Then we have a detailed account of 
the fateful War Council at Vienna two 
days later (July 7, 1914), presided over 
by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Count Berchtold, who declared 
they must decide whether the moment 
had not come to render Serbia “for ever 
innocuous by a display o ree.” We 
quote the epitome of the Austrian pub 
lication I 
pondence of the Daily Te legraph (Sep 
r 


tember 24). Count Berchtold added that 





appearing in the berlin corres 





such a decisive stroke could not be 1 
iivered without dipiomat preparations o> 
Consequently he had got into touch with 
the German Government. The discus 
n had led to a very s S 
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would be prepared to ad} » to the view 
of the Hung iar Minister-President, 
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nly take place after concrete demands 
have been made to Serbia and refused 
by her, and an ultimatum has been pre- 
sented. 

On the other hand, all present, with 
the exception of the Hungarian Min 
ister-President, are of opinion that dip 
lomatic success, even if it should end 
with a startling humiliation of Serbia, 

ould be valueless, and that therefore 
such far-reaching demands must be 
made of Serbia that a rejection of them 
may be looked for in order that the way 
may be opened for a radical solution by 
means of military intervention. 

Count Tisza again and again advised 
moderation, and at the close of another 
meeting in the afternoon attended by 
the Chief of the General Staff, of which 
there is not so full a report, earnestly 
appealed to his colleagues to realize 

hat they were doing. Count Berchtold 
announced his intention of going to 
Ischl on the following day, and there is 
this note of the aged Emperor: “I have 
t cognizance of the contents of 
these minutes.” 

Count Berchtold’s infamy went far 
beyond the murderous crime of p1 : 
ing an unnecesasry war for which there 
was not the shade of a shadow of an ex- 
cuse. The stro-Hungarian Fereign 
Minister was a forger of a peculiarly 
diabolical ki if we may believe the 
new Austrian Red Book. In order to pro 
mote war he wrote a report for the aged 
Ixmperor at Ischl, pointing out that he 
thought it net impossible that the En- 
tente might still attempt to bring about 
a peaceable settlement of the conflict 
unless a definite situation was now cre- 
ated by a declaration of war. He added 
that, according to a report from the 
Fourth Army Command, the Serbian 
troops had fired from Danube steamers 
mm Austrian and Hungarian soldiers at 
lemes-Kubin. Hostilities, therefore, 
had actually begun. With this report 
Count Berchtold submitted a declara 
tion of war for the Emperor’s signatyre, 
which explicitly stated that the Im 
perial and Royal Government was ferc- 
ed to protect its rights and interests by 
recourse to arms, the more so as Ser- 
bian troops had already attacked the 
Imperial and Royai soldiers at Temes 
Kubin. After the Emperor had signed 
the declaraticn of war in this form 
Count Berchteld struck out the refer- 
ence to a fight at Temes-Kubin, and sent 
a letter to the Emperor explaining 
that he had.taken it upon himself to 
eliminate this sentence, as the reports 
had not been confirmed. In other words, 
he invented an attack that had never o 
cured in order to justify one. 


























Black FMen and 
White Women 


Raises Race 


Adm hire ii Knaland 


Wioiritei (Juestion ‘ f 


'TNDER the heading above, Stephen 
~ Black declaims in the English Re- 
iew against the laxness of the attitude 
which permits English girls to marry 
nen of a dusky shade. According to 
this writer, there is altogether too much 
if this sort of thing going on in Eng 
land and the race riots have been the 

rect result of it. He says, in part: 

The sudden discovery that loud, ob 
vious Negroes, and silent, inscrutable 
\siatics were enjoying the conjuga 

vileges of Britons in this “tight 

tle island” is a case in point. For 
many years white colonials had shud 
dered at witnessing repulsive Ethio 
pians intimately, almost maritally, con 
sorting with beautiful British girls in 
streets, in restaurants, in theatres, in 

evht-clubs, lodging-houses, and hotels. 
here was no concealment of the affe 
tionate attitude of a certain type of 
white female towards the brown, black, 
or vellow mal Negroes, in particular, 
ire uxorious and immodest gentry 
But the white colonial could go on 
shuddering a!] he knew how: he could 
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W atch Your Nerves 


by 
PAUL von BOECKMANN 


The greatest of all strains upon the 
human body is that caused by nerve 
Instant death may result from 
great grief or a sudden fright. The 
strongest man may in a few months 
shrink to a skeleton through intense 
worry. Anger and excitement may 
cause an upheaval of the digestive and 
other organs. It is simple to under- 
stand, therefore, that lesser strains 
upon the nerves must slowly but surely 
undermine the vital forces, decrease our 
mental keenness and generally wreck 
the body and health. 


tension. 


In this simple truth lies the secret 


of health, strength and vitality The 
noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., the author 
of numerous works on the subject, says, 
“It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is 
that the nerves should be in order.” 


Few people realize the powerful in- 
fluence the nerves have upon our well- 
being, and how they may torture the 
mind and body when they become de 
ranged, supersensitive and unmanage- 
able. Few people realize they have 
nerves, and therefore heedlessly waste 
their precious Nerve Force, not know- 
ing that they are actually wasting their 
“Life Force,” and then they wonder why 
they lack “Pep,” have aches, pains, can- 
not digest their food, and are not fit, 
mentally and physically 





Just think a moment what a powerful 
role your nerves play in your life. It is 
your nerves that govern the action of 
the heart, so that your blood will cir 
culate. It is your nerves that govern 
your breathing, so that your blood will 
be purified. It is your nerves that pro- 
mote the process of digestion, assimila- 
tion and elimination. Every organ and 
muscle, before it can act, must reczive 
from the nerves a current of Nerve 
Force to give it life and power 


Your body and all its organs and 
parts may be compared to a complex 
mass of individual electric motors and 
lights. which are connected with wires 
from a central electric station, where 
the electric power is generated. When 
the electric force from the central! 
station becomes weak, every motor wil! 


slow down and every light will become 
dim. Tinkering and pampering the 


motors and light will do no good in 
this case. It is in the central station, 
the nervous system, where the weak 


ness ilies. 


I have devoted over thirty years ‘o 
the study of physical and mental ef 
ficiency in man and woman I have 
studied carefully the physical, mental 
and organic characteri of over 
100,000 persons in this 





experience grows, I am more than ever 
onvinced that nearly every case of 
organic and physical weakness is ] 

marily due to nerve exhaustion. Power 











ful and healthy looking men and wt 
nen who did not show the le: out 
ward signs of weak nerves, were four 
ipon close mental ar physical diag 
nosis to have exhausted nerves. Usu: 
every orgatr was perfect and 
nuscles well developed. but there w: 
not sufficient flow of Nerve Force t 
ve these organs and murcles tor 


nower. How often do we hear of peopl: 
inning from doctor to doctor seeking 


relief for a mysterious 


“something the 
matter” with them, though repeated 
exam ions fail to show that any 
particular organ or function is weak. 
It is “Nerves,” in every case 
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We are living in the age of nerve 
strain, the “mile a minute life.” Every 
man, woman and child is over-taxing 
the nerves, thus wrecking that delicate 
system. Nerve strain cannot be en- 
tirely avoided, but it can be modified. 
Much can be done to temper the nerves 
against strain. Education along this 
line is imperatively necessary if we 
are not to become a race of neurasthenics 
{nerve exhaustion). I have written a 
64-page book which is pronounced by 
students of the subject to be the most 
valuable and practical work ever writ- 
ten on nerve culture. The title of the 
book is “Nerve Force.” It teaches how 
to soothe, calm and care for the nerves. 
The cost is only 25 cents (coin or 
stamps). Bound in elegant cloth and 
gold cover, 50 cents. Address, Paul 
von Boeckmann, Studio No. 351, 110 
West 40th St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of 
this book i read it, which you may 
do at my In other words, if after 
reading the book it does not meet your 
fullest expectations, I shal] return your 
money, plus the outlay of postage you 
may have incurred. I have advertised 
my various books on health, breathing 
and other subjects in this and other 
magazines for more than 20 years, 
which is ample evidence of my respon- 
sibility and integritv. Over a million 
copies have been sold 








You should send for this book to-day 
It is for you whether you have had 
trouble with your nerves or not. Your 
nerves are the most precious possession 
you have. Through them you _ ex- 
perience all that makes life worth liv- 
ing; for to be dull nerved, means to be 
dull brained, insensible to the higher 
phases of life—love, moral courage, am- 
bition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is 
your nervous system, and the more im- 
perative it is that you care for your 
nerves. The book is especially impor 
tant to those who have “high strune” 
nerves, and those who must tax their 
nerves to the limit. The following are 
extracts from people who have read the 
book and were greatly benefited by the 
teachings set forth therein: 


“IT have gained 12 pounds since read- 
ing your book, and I feel so energetic 
I had about given up hope of ever find- 
ing the cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for in 
digestion than two courses 


in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and 

my nerves are fine. I thought I had 

heart trouble, but it was simply a case 

of abused nerves. I have re-read your 
} ” r 


DOOK at least ten times 


writes “Your book has 
od my nerves wonderfully. I am 
n » we ind in the morning I 





S< re 

“The advice given in your book on 
relaxation -and calming of nerves 
eart Y ! Before I was 

\ phys in says: “Your book shows 

uu have a= scientific and profound 
s<nowledge of the nerves and nervous 
eople Iam recommending your book 
to my patients.” 

\ prominent lawyer in Ansonia, 
Conn., says: “Your book saved me from 


a nervous collapse, such as I had thre 
years ago. I now sleep soundly and 
am gaining weight. I can again do a 
real day’s work.” 
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obvious that sex rela- 

bottom of the recent 
yl, Cardiff, and the East 
teturned soldiers have 
up with, as 
rts going off 
decently lians, Cana- 
dians, S 1 Afri etc., to submit to 
1c degra l t of Negro, Chinese, 
end other non-European caresses for 
more ignorant or shameless women 
their race. 















1 met and talked at some length with 
Jack Johnson in Paris ea in 1914 
he was intelligent, well spoken, and for 
J king. His manners 
made it quite easy for hirn to move 
among certain classes of French people, 
who do not share the inherent Anglo- 
Saxon aversion from the black races. 
Indeed, I once he a “nice” French 
girl say eestatically, “Oh, j’adore les 
Negres!” Many ef my French friends 
it impossible to understand the 


colonial point of view towards 









a gro goud-l 











Latin countries, France and 
Jack Johnson a compara- 
ively lial reception. There he was 
decidedly n beyond ¢} pale, his 
beautiful white wife being regarded 
rather as a tribute to Negro prowess 
and attractiveness than the reverse. 
Yet Johnson was unhappy in exile, 
despite the adulation of French sports- 
n and the uxorious glances some- 
1es cast at him by low, vicious fe- 
males. He was intelligent enough to 
realize his true position, and when ab- 


Warding Off 


Strange Superstitions and Customs 
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Pat ies’ : : 
of Native Rumanians 





LIMANIA is a country of queer cus- 

toms and amusing superstitions. It 
would appear, in fact, that the native 
Rumanian is as much afraid of “hants” 
as the Southern darky. His life, judg- 
ing from what R. Carnegie writes in 
Chambers’ Journal, must be made up of 
one continual round of precautions 
against bad luck and the evil eye. Here 
are a few sample superstitions as out- 
lined by Mr. Carnegie: 

It is the first duty of the midwife to 
attach to the infant’s hair a piece of 
red ribbon or tape, according to the 
social status of the parents. Red is al- 
ways supposed to guard against evil. 
Nor is it only in the case of humans 
that this custom is practised. Every 
horse displays its red rag in the hairs 
of its tail or mane. Foals and calves, 
when not similarly decorated, wear the 
bowl of a wooden spoon suspended 
round their neck, though whether this 
is merely for luck, or a_ safeguard 
against the evil eye, the writer has not 
been able to discover. 

In the Dobrudja blue beads in the 
form of necklaces and collars are often 
worn instead by animals and persons 
alike, this custom having been imported 
by the Turks and the Tartars, who con- 
stitute a large portion of the population 
f this district 
At a christening the mother must not 
e present; she retires to an adjoin- 
ing room during the ceremony. 

A general custom or. superstition is to 
‘ | aking too well or complacently 
of anything or anybody, lest conditions 
be changed thereby for the worse. A 
stranger within the gates may quite 
unconsciously bring odium on himself 
on this account. It is for this reason 
that the invariable reply to the greet- 
ing, “How are you?” is a simple “Thank 
you.” To say that you or yours are 
well might easily bring about the very 
opposite. When you speak to a baby 
vou call it uritului (“little ugly”), and 
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rom the admiring eye of the pub- 
omething which irresistibly calls 
ian desire to amuse which 
is la 1e Negro—away from this 
he suffered protracted bouts of depres- 
1, and longed to return to his South- 
home just as much as the ordinary 
Negro of every other coon song is sup- 
pose d to do. 

The truth is that, despite all the 
chant and cant of “Empire and Im- 
perial reciprocity,” England is sub- 
limely incurious as to what goes on in 
the Dominions. Just as Renner Max- 
well’s poisonous book went unnoticed in 
1892, so has the monstrosity of import- 
ing for the war thousands of black, red, 
and yellow males from Africa, Asia, 
ane America. Nobody seems aware, for 
instance, that the anti-Negro riots here 
have not the siightest significance when 
compared with the deeper problems now 
confronting South Africa as the result 
of her blacks being brought into physi- 
cal contact with degraded Europeans. 
While white men were drafted to East 
Africa to rot with fever, chasing black 
Germans in the bush, black men 
were brought to Europe to taste 
for the first time the fleshpots of France 
and England; and to acquire the vices 
of civilization. It was a damnable 
and idiotic thing to do, for the whit 
troops in German East spent most of 
their time in hospital, and, after adding 
nearly £10 per head to the National 
Debt, left Von Lettew Vorbeck in such 
a position that when the Armistice 
came he was on the verge of a triumph 
which people in England thought had 
been theirs for vears! Yet this whole 
colossal crime, the magnitude of which 
is understood by every office-boy in 
Africa, passes unnoticed in England, 
either because the national eyesight is 
more blurred than ever, or because the 
Press has been taught that the pro- 
foundest wisdom is that which comes 
after the event, when it is topical. 















the Evil Eye 


when you look at one an imitation of a 
spit is made, all to guard against evil 
results. Indeed, in an otherwise highly 
educated family of good social stand- 
ing, the writer was witness of the per- 
formance of “heap big medicine” when 
a child was somewhat peevish on re- 
turning from its daily outing. The 
cook, versed in such rites, officiated. 
Cloves were burned over a glass of 
warm water and dropped into it 
whilst an incantation was chanted. The 
sputtering of some of the burning cloves 
on contact with the water was taken 
as proof that the child had been “evil- 


Magazine 


eye i” by some passer-by. No one 
thought of holding the intensely hot sun 
responsible for the child’s condition. 
Household superstitions are very 
numerous, and some of them are most 
amusing. At table on no account may 
a loaf be laid on its back. It is un- 


1 


lucky to spill wine or coffee 








uniess tne 
d falls straight tewards the spiller, 


hich betokens the best of fortune. 








fuesday is generally considered the 
ucky day in Rumania. On no ac 
count will any one commence any busi 


ness undertaking on this day, nor must 





a betrothal or a marriage take place on 
a Tuesday. 


It is most unlucky to sew on a loose 
button for any one unless he removes it 
himself. The sewer may, indeed, go 
blind! The sure antidote, which eye 






specialists at home might note, is to 
eat a bit of the cotton employed. To 
it 
t 


sew on a button for one’s self with the 
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varment on will cause the sewer to for 
t all he has ever learned. 
A certain charm against being struck 
by lightning is to think immediately of 
even ma! ald 
Natur is a subject for 


»> acquaintances who are 


y a 











superst yns and customs innume rable 
The house must not be swept nor line: 
washed whilst the remains are living in 
the | ise. As the yrpse iS car ried out 
of the house a plate is broken—reaso1 
or origin, obseure A ls rge cake, made 
from buckwheat and poppy-seed 


carried before the hearse food, doubt 
less, for the long journey to the next 
In those towns where no mort 

f water-supply exists 


world. 


modern system 0 








wa meeting a funeral are 
empt n the road as the cortege 
pas with the same idea of not letting 


the traveller want for refreshment. The 
water-carters present themselves ths 
next day at the h t ] 
rewarded. 


» be liberally 





Spirit Pictures Now 


f trtist's Hand is Guided by 
dD, id and Gone Painte rs 

b her world has become familiar now 

with the 


manifestations—table 


ordinary  spiritualistic 
rapping, auto- 
matie writing, ouija boards, revelations 
by mediums, etc. But now we are intro- 

wrinkle, automatic 
It appears that arti: 
gone beyond” feel a call to 
communicate with this world and to 
give us thoughts and ideas through the 
medium of paintings. Accordingly, 
they guide the hand of a living artist 
and produce works that are highly ex- 
pressive and symbolic. 

An English artist named Horsfall has 
been “possessed” in this way, and 
has automatically produced paintings 
of an exceptional order. There seems 
to me no doubt about the sincerity of 
Horsfail in the matter. He is an artist 
of sore note and has a recognized place 
among the leading portrait painters. 
He is best known perhaps for a _ re- 
markably fine portrait that he did of 
Lord Kitchener. x 

The “spirit-pictures” of Horsfall are 
explained in the course of an interview 
with him in the Strand: 


last December that ] 


duced to a new 





te wit. 


painting, s 


who have 


“I discovered 
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Mim, 





Hanny in St. Joseph “News Press.” 


The only kind of striking needed just now. 





of an original kind. Three mediun 
who knew nothing wh ver about m 
told me independently that I had a gift 
for automat 

my duty to pi 
please me, as I feared the new work 
might interfere with my portraits, o1 
that I might no longer distinguish be 

tween my work and that which was 
inspiratior 

He has since learned from the spirits 
that he is “controlled” by an Egyptian 
named Thephtis, who was high priest 
of the Temple of Osiris, near Thebes, 
and passed away during the 18th 
Dynasty. “It is he who is educating me 
and sending me my different teachers 
for painting and music. Once of those 
teachers is William Blake, the poet and 
painter, who died early last century. I 
do the work for them. It is their work 
not mine. I merely hold the brush or 
the chalk and apply it as I am directed 
I do not choose the colors. Sometimes I 
even paint with my eyes shut, and I 
never know what is being produced until! 
it is finished.” 

He showed me a portrait of Thephtis 
inspired by William Blake. It is a tall, 
commanding figure clad in priest's 
dress; the long, smooth black hair 
bound with a red and gold fillet sur 
mounted by the Urzus; the left har 
outstretched, as an ancient Egyptian 
drawings; and the whole figure is sur 
rounded with “thought forms”—wavy 
lines of blue and pink and green. On 
the studio mantelpiece the place of 
honor is occupied by a small green met 
figure with a pointed nose. This is the 
Ureus, or symbolical snake, which was 























riests and kings. 
one on his picture 
skull.” said Mr. Horsfall, “but 





of my 


of course mine had not the royal 


like his. I asked him why’ he 
much interest in me, and he explai 
that it was because I was a rein 
tion of an Egyptian he used to know in 
timately over three thousand year 
ago.” 

I have seen Mr. Horsfa!! communicat 
ing with his “guide” and his teachers 
He talks quite familiarly with them: 
“My dear Thephtis” or “My dear 
Rlake,” as the case may be. Then he 
asks a question, and his finger raps out 
the answer—three times for “Yes” and 
once for “No.” Or his finger will be led 
to point to some object in the room. For 
instance, when he wanted to know the 
meaning of a symbol in an automatic 
picture, he pointed to a mirror, which 
meant vanity; another time to his for¢ 
head, which meant human intelligence 

“At first,” he told me, “the subjects I 
painted were quite unintelligible to me 
I called one ‘Japan Seen from an Aero 
plane,’ another ‘The Three Green 
Moons.’ Later on I learned that what I 
regarded as the Sea of Japan signified 
spirituality, and the moons were initi 
ations. My first attempt was in pastel 
and rather crude—an open oyster-shell, 











illustrating my receptiveness of the 
mysteries of the other world. Later on 
I had to paint sixty targets—I called 
them my footballs—to teach me auric 
colors—that is, the colors of the eman 
ations of the soul and body.” 
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Helps You Catch the Mail 


When there’s a score 
of letters ahead of you 
—or when routine 
work gets monotonous 
—or when you're tired 
at the end of the day: 


—the refreshing rich 
peppermint flavor of 
Chiclets will be like a 
ray of stimulating sun- 
shine to put “pep” in 
your work. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Chicie tor Sc. \ good box for 
fice the Week End—2sc. 


—an Adams product, particularly prepared 
ADAMS 


hiclef 


CANDY COATED GUM 


Canadian Chewing Gum Co., Limited, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Atlantic Flight 


Wonderful Example 
of the Value of OXO 


Interesting letter from Captain Sir J. Alcock, K.B.E., D.S.C. 


“You will be interested to learn that OXO was a great 
“help to us during our Trans-Atlantic Flight; it sustained 
“us wonderfully during our 16 hours’ journey. 


“We had found out what a good thing it is when flying 
“in France, and so decided to carry it with us on this 
“occasion, and we can assure you that hot OXO is most 
“acceptable under such cold and arduous conditions. 
“QXO was the only article ofits kind which we carried.” 


J. ALCOCK, Capt., D.S.C. 


OXO steadies the nerves—keeps the brain alert—gives extra 
warmth to resist cold and exposure—extra strength to fortify 
against fatigue, and yields an abundance of energy out of all 
proportion to the amount taken. 


Prices same as before the war, 10e., 25c., $1.15, $2.25. 


A CUBE TO A CUP 





CUBES 

















Is your house 
complete ? 


No Home can be complete 
without hardwood flooring. 


BEAVER. BRAND 
Hardwood Flooring” 


is both end-matcted and side-matched, and of uniform high quality. 


Tre SEAMAN-KENT Co. 


263 Wallace Ave., TORONTO Mentrea! Branch, 2880 Hutchinsen St., Montreal, Que. 
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Deceiving 
Son Inside Facts About the Pre 


uvetion of Vor ies 


eed “movie” films are censored and 

what the producers of these films 
have to contend with is told in an in- 
teresting way in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Rob. Wagner. The author 
writes from “inside” knowledge and 
says in part: 


In anticipating the strange rulings 
under the medieval institution of cen 
sorship, let us first begin with that sup- 
posedly laudable emotion, patriotism. 
We would turn out a fine big feature 
picture full of flags, battle hokum and 
magnificent victories with a_ grand 
George M. Cohan finish that would 
make a rough-and-tumble American 
audience tingle to its unmanicured fin- 
ger tips, and then along would come 
Germany? No, by heck, Canada. And 
she would turn our films down cold be- 
cause our battle boys weren’t whooping 
it up for the Union Jack. Well, what 
to do? We couldn’t lose Canada as a 


market, yet we couldn’t afford to make. 


pictures just for her. At last we hit 
upon the happy solution of doubling the 
flag stuff. 

At the Front, fortunately, most of 
the insignia of war were lost in fhe 
tumult of battle, and very few people 
could teli the difference between 
Canuck and a Sammy, so in ordinary 
stories all we had to do was to shoot 
double on the introduction and the 
home-coming. This was accomplished 
by simply making these scenes first with 
the American and then with the British 
flag, and permitting the titles to alibi 
the locations either in Winnipeg or Wis- 
consin. In fact, we found it most con- 
venient to localize cur stories close to 
the Canadian border so that we could 
shift our action from one to the other 
side of that imaginary line without vio- 
lating local color. 

Some of our best tales, however, were 
so uncompromisingly specific that uni- 
forms and equipment for both armies 
had to be supplied throughout. The 
awkwardness of this elaburate doub!- 
ing may be easily guessed. Instead of 
shooting the American scenes in the 
morning and the Canadian in the after- 
noon it was necessary, in order to 
match the shadows, that the scenes 
should alternate through the day, which 
meant alternating uniforms and equip- 
ment, using the same personnel. 














Sometimes the whole blessed army 
would shift from one uniform to an- 
ther six or seven times, most of the 
lay being spent in dressing and un- 
caressing. 

One of the curious psycholdgical re- 
sults of the war was the tolerance by 
many of our sensitive censors’ to the 
most blood-curdling scenes, just so long 
as the villainy was Hunnish. Anything 
vot by if it was hung on or addressed 
to the Germans. We had a heavy in 
a film—having nothing to do with the 
war—who was such a low-down villain 
we thought we'd have to rewrite his 
part before the censors would stand for 
him. But Jim happi hit upon the 
grand idea of calling him Karl 
Schwartz, and he went over with an 
nthusiastic whoop. 

The filming of crime turns up some 
ery curious idiosyncrasies of the 
censor mind. In some pink districts 
they will permit the most fascinatingly 
gruesome murder technic, provided only 
that the weapons be not visible at the 
moment of percussion. The plot may 
be worked out in its most educational 
detail, showing tne purchase of the re- 
volver, target practice on a_ large 
anatomical chart of the human plumb- 
ing which wi!! register the most vulner- 
able spot te hit when the villain goes 
gunning. Then will follow the latest 
methods in abduction, and when the 
stage is set for the final meeting we see 
the villain sneak in, point the gun at 
the charted spot on the hero, and while 
we shudderingly watch a close-up of 
‘he finger closing down on the trigger— 
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the Censor 


then, just as we are about to burst 
with excitement, darned if the old 
censor doesn't cut the picture, while the 
amera anticlimatically panorams 
round and shows the murderee slowly 
sinking to the floor! 

Another strange freak of the human 
mind is the censorial attitude toward 
the use of poison. In the Middle Ages 
poisoning was the fashionable method 
of murder and suicide; but the ball 
cartridge, with its deadly certainty, is 
now the favorite weapon among the de 
structively élite. Yet for some strange 
reason the censors regard poisoning as 
the most seductive course in the whole 
movie schoo! of crime. And stranger 
still, it is not the act of poisoning that 
listurbs their equanimity, but the kind 
of poison used. They will let us show 
Romeo tossing off his deadly quaff, but 
we must not permit a close-up of the 
pottle lest it tip some susceptible spec 
tator as to its contents so that he will 
run right off to the chemist to order a 
dose for himself. Yet for art’s sake we 
may wish to show the nature of the 
deng, or our unclassic yokels might 
think the romantic youth had taken ant 
paste. 

A censor who is outraged at the exhi- 
bition of the human form divine will 
purr pleasurably when God’s master- 
piece is seen in a dream, with the result 
that even the classic dancers may be 
cut entirely or to mere flashes if the 
dancers are human beings, but Bacchic 
scenes or Dicnys of the most 
utter abandon will pass unscissored if 
the artist chap attends them only 
through the smoke of his trusty meers 
chaum. Is it not strange that the nude 
or seminude reality will be cut, while 
the vision of the same thing will pass, 
as they are both rendered objectively 
in a photograph and were posed for by 
actual flesh-and-blood maidens who 
drew vulgar ten-dollar checks for their 
pulchritudinous display. Certain of 
these fellows while drawing a severe 
lire at the nude will pass the picture if 
the lady has something on, whereas it is 
a well-known fact that the most sug- 
gestive appeals are made by a half-dres 
sed figure. Statues or monuments also 
get by almo.zt without exception. Here 
again we find that curious complex— 
the thought of the nude may be shown, 
but not the reality. I cannot resist, 
however, telling one of our most de- 
licious secrets—one that I am sure will! 
stimulate the sale of 
among the censorially conscientious 
Many of the plastic monumental nudes 
passed by the censors are in reality 
living, breathing women and not stone 
at all! 

In many districts divorce is not per- 
mitted in the films as “the sacrament 
of marriage may not be profaned.’ In 
such cases we must arrange the re- 
lationships so as to omit this sacrilege, 
eften with some very curious conse- 
quences to the story, but as the change 
is for the greater glory the censor’s 
conscience is salved, even though Art is 
ussassinated. 

In one great Middle Western state it 
is forbidden to show a_ hypodermic 
needle lest a peek at the naughty instru 
ment make hopheads out of a robust 


peasantry. ; 





feasts 








) opera glasses 


Another very amusing cutting deci- 
ion we have to make in nearly every 
picture is how long a clinch may last 
without shocking the unkissed Asa 
rule, we ourselves cut such amorous 
scenes far enough to save them from a 
laugh, for should we show the dear 
*hildren locked in a snuggley embrace 
too long some ribald lowbrows in the 
audience wi!l begin to make funny 
noises which causes his neighbors t» 
giggle and the sweet sentiment of the 
clinch will be gone entirely. 

And this reminds me that in purvey 
ing photo-dramatic food for the multi 
tude we are up against strange national 
and race prejudices. Because of these 


prejudices our greatest Japanese actor, 
whose art is surely higher than mere 
racial boundary, is forever doomed to 
play nationalistic roles with a heroine 
of his own kind, for the fans will not 
stand to see a Japanese take a white 
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MADE IN CANADA 


Your Next Phonograph Wi 


e A Brunswick 


“‘All Phonographs in One’’ 
—and here is why— 


The “‘Round” All-Wood Horn 


You never heard of a “square” horn in a band or any musical 
instrument; you never saw a square megaphone. We learned in 
High Schoo] that all sound-waves travel in circles or ovals, yet 
you will not find any round horns in any of the old-style Talking 
Machines. 














Artists sing INTO a round horn, and the Brunswick sends it 
OUT in a round horn 


That’s a simple “secret” isn’t it? And yet no one has ever 
made a round WOOD horn before—and more than that, no one 
else ever will, because this is one of the exclusive patented features 
} of the Brunswick. 











This one feature alone is responsible for much of the Brunswick’s 


awe eS worderful TONE. It makes every good record—of ANY make 
Se : better. Because it is all wood—built like a violin. 
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‘The All-Record, All-Needle oe 


I wonderful Reproducer was designed AFTER all the great 





Record Libraries were formed. 
It is NOT an attachment, and it plays any make or type of 
record without taking anything off or putting anything on. A 


twist of the wrist—and it is ready for anything. No needles to 
change 

And it plays every record CORRECTLY, with just the right 
needle, just the right weight, and describing just the right are 


icross the record. And your needle type records actually last 
lonwer. 
Since the Brunswick came with this wonderful invention, notice 


how they all say, “Plays al] recovds.” Just you see how they do it 


then come, investigate the ULTONA 


And Here are 86 More Reasons Why--- 


You are not restricted to any one list of artists with a Brunswick—positively not. 

Every artist is available for the owner of a Brunswick. 

There are &6 artists of world-wide fame in particular, whose records are in great demand. These great artists sing for 
different makes of records. That’s the value of the Brunswick. 

3ut all of these different records are played CORRECTLY on the All-record Brunswick. 

This means that when you own a Brunswick EVERY Grand Opera Star, EVERY Jazz Band, EVERY Vaudeville Enter- 
tainer. EVERY Orchestral Organization, EVERYBODY helps to entertain the Brunswick owner. . 

And mark this: Every make of record is played CORRECTLY on the Brunswick—played just as if it had been made 
especially for the Brunswick. 

Go to the nearest Brunswick dealer listed below and let your ears be the judge. 

Have the dealer play ANY make of record on the Brunswick, and see for yourself how the Brunswick Ultona is adiusted 
INSTANTLY—by a mere twist of the wrist to any make of record. 

And not2 the wonderfully lifelike purity of tone of EVERY record when played on the Brunswick. 

















GIVE YOUR FAMILY A BRUNSWICK THIS CHRISTMAS! | 





The Brunswick costs no more than ordinary phonographs—prices of conventional models range from 
$148.00 to $395.00 | 
You cannot afford 1 e. Your nearest dealer below will gladly demonstrate the B vic \ 4 
Teronto: Whaley, Royce & Co., Ltd., 237 Yonge St. London: Crawford Piano Co. 
Porter’s Brunswick Shop, 1631 Dundas St. W. Montreal: Goodwins Limited. 
” Stanley Piano Co., 241 Yonge St. St. John, N.B.: C. H. Townshend Piano Co., Limited. 
Oakwood Brunswick Shop, 1106 St. Clair Ave. W. Halifax, N.S.: Willis Piano Co., Limited. 
Hamilton: Thomas C. Watkins (The Right House) Winnipeg: The Phonograph Shop, Limited. 
Ottawa: John Raper Piano Co., Limited. Vancouver: Walter F. Evans, Limited. 


THE MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SALES CO., - —sott canapian pistriputors - 819 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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‘Twice a Month 


Beginning February lst, 1920 


~MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE enters ona new stage with the February first 
issue, 1920. From that time on it will be published twice a month—on 
the first and fifteenth. It is expected that, within a reasonably short 
period, it will be possible to make the magazine a weekly. Such 1s the 
ambitious thought behind the forthcoming change. 


MACLEAN’S has made rapid progress in the past few years. To-day the circulation 
is running well over the 70,000 mark and from every indication will keep on breaking 
the altitude records. The news stand sales have reached a total of 20,000. Editorially, the 
magazine has been developing faster even than the circulation and to-day it presents the 
very best material that is being written about Canada by Canadians. 


Time and again, readers have said to the publishers, “Why don’t you issue MACLEAN’S 
oftenerr We can’t get too much reading matter about our own country.” And so, in 
response to this demand, as well as in recognition of the fact that the road of further 
advancement lies in the direction of more frequent publication, it has been decided that 
from now on two issues of MACILEAN’S shall be put out each month instead of one. 


Under the new arrangement the magazine is going to be better, brighter, more vital than 
ever before. No effort or expense is to be spared to give the readers the very best pos- 
sible service. It is never possible to tell very far in advance the editorial plans of a 
magazine in any detail. But this can be said: The coming issues of MACLEAN’S will 
bulge with bright stories and the strongest kind of articles. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted with all the greatest Canadian writers. 


Among the contributors to MACLEAN’S in the past have been the quite illustrious 


names in the appended list. It is expected that all will appear more or less frequently 
during 1920: 


Sir Gilbert Parker Agnes C. Laut 

Arthur Stringer Arthur E. McFarlane 
Stephen Leacock Nellie L. McClung 

W. A. Fraser L. M. Montgomery 

Robert W. Service Alan Sullivan 

Onoto Watanna Arthur: Beverley Baxter 
Private Peat Janey Canuck 

George Pearson Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
Charles G. D. Roberts Archie P. McKishnie 


and many others. 


Among those to be added to the list are two of the very greatest of living novelists of Canadian 


birth: 
Ralph Connor, who starts a series of articles in this issue. 
Basil King, whose next novel, “The Thread of Flame,” starts in the December Number. 


In other words, MACLEAN’S is not only going to be twice as frequent a visitor, but twice as 


welcome. Start the Twice-A-Month habit and we’ll guarantee to make it stick. 
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girl in his emb? { is.y enoug 


however, the wife of this great Orienta V < ‘ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
actor may play op} ‘ vhite man. A ra » » 

: in, i 3 

la Madame Butte fly, without giving o 4 . 


the slightest offer H 





see a fine exampl te me ility, 
for roosters ; the ime the world 
over. 
That I may be perfectly fair to the 
oficial censo: t n st ite that nearly e r e S n 
everybod vl r less censorial, and 
some of the greatest nuisances we have 
are right on the lot. The assistant dir 
ector has not I ind the cutter’s weet 
heart i ff ed at certain things. but 
perhaps the most terrifying prohib 
tionists are the w s of the bosses. Mrs. 
Emil Gatz ha ist t n up with some O r O Uu 
new religion o1 ult, a you bet we 
soon learn of it from Mr. Gatz, who 
thinks that he is free, white and twenty- 


one; whereas, as a matter of fact, he is 


not one of these things. And it is in 

pandering to these VY prejudices, offi- A 

cial and unofficial, that we are com- ar e an SE u 
pelled to water our art and that artists 


are driven to such hilarious hypocrisies 


Will the Earth be “Y 

stow” | 1920 CALENDAR 
Scientific Writer Speeulates on This 
"F’HAT the earth will be destroyed 


ci tel ee An attractive design handsomely gotten up 
vanced by Charles Nevers Holmes, 
writing in Munsey’s Magazine. He 


does no*t think it will come in this gen- 
eration but he is convinced that ulti- 
mately the old earth will come to an 


untimely end. The agency of destruc- 





tion, he believes, will be outside our 


solar system, probably @ huge star or | This is a good, big Calendar, made for practical, every- 

some dark ay no now alscernipie . e e 

Sie eener tei Sec seteae day use---the kind that every household needs, and it is 
He deals with these cheerful pros h d h h . h 

pects, as follows: andsome enough to hang in any home. 
Ss ch destruc ion, sho ld it ever oc- " 

cur, must aicieertiy oo. caused ether We shall be glad to send you one of these fine calendars free of 

haar greg es ae all charges, if you will fill in the coupon below and send it to us 

but little precise knowledge concerning right away. 

the interior of our globe, it does not 

seem possible that it contains anything 


threatening it with destruction, unless 
conditions exist of which we are wholly 
ignorant. The terrific shock of a 
violent earthquake or the devastation 


th 
spread by a great volcanic eruption may 


suggest dangerous possibilites; but even LIMITED 
if the earth has within it an immense : 
ct Gracie atte crest and is Toronto OTTAWA Vancouver 
action of gravity Md so ge pope it 7 
famiarsimile PAINTS AND VARNISHES Cut This Out and 
The sudde yreaking through of the 
Pin ino an vent nase of fiery lava, FOR EVERY PURPOSE a 
or the creation of explosive substances Mail 
ithi the terrestrial interior, vould ° 1 
Ong hy Sng Highest Quality 


from our present knowledge it does not : 

seem possible that our planet will be as 

destroyed by forces from within. Such a e in ana a 

inside agencies as earthquakes and 
eruptions are limited to local death and 
destruction, and as the ages pass they 
seem likely to be less and less active. wannom 


If our world is ever destroyed, it will * Ottawa Paint Works, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario 
e 
. 





be by some cutside agency, and there 
ja) an wt oe es ae 1919 


are several such that can be suggested 
as possible causes of its destruction. 
We can hardly imagine that any of 


the known or unknown laws of the un- 
iverse will suddenty cease operating, 
the earth has got into such a habit of 
revolving around the sun that we may 
assume that it will continue to do so 
indefinitely. 

For the same reasons, there seems to 
be no danger cf any other planet falling 
into the sun—-a catastrophe which might 
disturb the balance of the solar system, 
and bring about the destruction of our 
globe by the fiery sun. As for the sun 
itself, unless some wholly unforeseen 
accident occurs, this central body will 
not go out of its way to harm any of its 
offspring. It is not likely to explode, 
any more than our earth; and even if it 
did, the latter might survive. However, 





Dear Sirs: 


Please send me one of your 1920 Calendars, free of all charges, 
as advertised in the December issue of MACLEAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 


NN ie Ss Ak baa ho holslk haan ee 


Occupation 
Address 


Name of Local Paint Dealer... 
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All-Weather Tires Are 
All-Wheel Tires 


Years of research have failed to 
discover a better tread for any 
wheel—tront or rear—than the, 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 


In and under the All-Weather 
Tread are those qualities which 
have made Goodyear Tires the 
most demanded tires in the 
world. Long-mileage, freedom 
from trouble, easy riding and 
easy steering, all these virtues 
are the outcome of years spent 
in constant tests and expert- 
ments. They reach their peak 
in the Goodyear Cord Tire. 


But the Goodyear Cord Tire carries the 
All-Weather Tread. Because, in all our 
experimenting, we have found no improve- 
ments for the All-Weather Tread. 


With Goodyear All-Weather Tread Tires 
on all five rims, no tire-change spoils the 
balanced appearance of your car. 


Its sharp-edged blocks of tough rubber 
resist skidding ; carry vou around corners; 
pull you across snow-banked car tracks 
and out of the ruts; dig down through 
snow and mud and get a grip. 


Front-wheel skids (the hardest to control) 
are prevented. 


See a Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
about your tire equipment and his mileage- 
making service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


1900-1920---Goodyear All-Weather Tires have dominated 
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Above all, the object of a Christmas Gift is 


to convey Happiness. 


And the value of the gift increases if its use 
brings satisfaction day after day. 

It is difficult to see, then, how $5.00 could be invested 
in a gift for a man better than by the selection of a Gillette 


Safety Razor set, which enables him to shave with the 
greatest comfort at all times. 


He will keenly appreciate the NO STROPPING-- 
NO HONING feature. 


And in regard to quality you are assured that the 
Gillette Safety Razor you give is recognized as the best 
that can be bought, both on the basis of quality and of service. 


KNOWN THE ee Worto OVER 











Sold at all stores 


— to Men’s a 
=“ Gillette 


for CHRISTMAS 

















The Ideal Christ- 


mas i: xpenditure 


$5.00 
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case the sur hou 1 be destroyed, it cineration of so-called shooting stars 

s safe to predict that human life, if not as they rush through the upper regions 

ill forms of life, would disappear from f our atmosphere, will readily under- 

the face of our earth. stand how our own world might be | ad ° 9 
ny our world is ever to be destroyed, — similarly ~ stroyed. S IS e 0 ution 
1e probabilities are that its destruction No one kn ws what may lie ahead of ? bd 

will come from outside of our own solar our little planet ship as she sails so 


system. According! y, we shall probably 


; wiftly throu: -" the universe, and prob- 
have plenty of time to await such 


WI Another scheme to rectify the distressing prices now preva- 
a ably there are conditions of which our 


possible disaster. The testroyer may modern scientists have not yet dream- lent, by other than sound economic measures, was outlined 
be either visible or invisible as it ap- ed. But we do not need a scientist to before the Union of Canadian Municipalities which recently 
ee _ us, all probability we inform us of the possible danger of the convened at Kingston. 

SNA re Wa t 


its coming. Our earth’s destruction by collision with 
astronomers : ways alert, and their some stupendous sun, which 


photog: aphic aeinli S are very sen- our comparatively tiny aan ae THIS RESOLUTION HITS YOU WHERE YOU LIVE 


in- 
sitive to light-rays, so that anything un 





° 
n corporate it with its own body. “We submit the oe ‘ipal root of the evil is the present waste : 
usual happening to one of the nearer Our sun is more than a million times ful, inefficient and ¢ nti quated tee Foo or rather lack of method 
suns, or to Neptune and Uranus, the larger than the earth, and its heat is be- as ae ae Sete ag gg ved _ pons manana 
outermost planets of our system, would lieved to measure thousands of degrees o te Sonees Sere on Same eee, Seems Sees ee 





- a - ; ~ even human life— inefficient and antiar in this ve and t 
be discovered in time to inform us be- Fahrenheit; but the universe contains ; ie “t 


faeen ane ‘ ; 2 such an extent that even the hugh economies effected by the great 
fore any disaster drew near. suns a thousand or more times larger 























on . ; ( : est array of labor-savi machinery the world has even seen are 
rhe passage of one of the nearer suns’ than ours. Supposing our minute planet in large measure rendered null and void. An ever-increasing 
through an enormous extent of inflam- should collide with one of these stupen- army of unregulated butors and relatively an ever-decreas 
} 1 , . ; " 1 
mable gases would be announced by an. dous bodies! ing army of producers with the leaders of all these practising 
increase in the light-rays around that With our present knowledge of as profiteering and price manipulation as their fancy may dictate or 
un. It is é that at least one of tronomy, we know no reason why such Seer ees ee Geer 
our pl rye Jupiter- would ignite in immense sun should not enter our “Among the minor causes are the various classes of idlers and 
such a field . Were our world to solar syst mM and completely disrupt isurers, who in devious ways levy toll on labor and industry. 
be surrounded for a considerable time and de stroy it. Were our world to Waste of time in chools and colleges teaching dead lan- 
by some intensely burning gas, like oxy strike the gigantic, fiery invader, she guages and other unpractical subjects to the partial or tota 
gen, its crust would be burned ay would make about as much im pre ssio n exciusion of vocational tssining, Seenemem bie a or pee 
7 : . r ¢ 1: } ‘ f learning whict 1ld be of greater value fort purposes of mind 
and the mor piastic parts of its upon him as a small pe bble makes when a . ) nt id a 9 hi r fter at - eful to the 
: , : hal : a pe : . : developme and discipline and iereafter more use he 
would presentiy be : ed rhe eartn it is thrown into a lake! dividua 1 th ( ry.” 
might be utterly destroyed by this If our eg d is ever destroyed, it will 
means, for it is comparatively a small srobably be by collission rather than by 
’ mparati y a small ollissio ather than by 
planet. And the existence of such a | ee oe SAYS THE FINANCIAL POST IN RELY: 
} ‘ 1€ ence of such a W ineration or other cause; and the pos- 
aseous fleld in athway of our sibility of its destruction in this way “It is, of course, possible that there might be a dissenting voice, 
world is far from an impossibility. may not be nearly so remote as some of heard above this chorus of condemnation. A voice that might 
Our planet possesses several swift us believe Probably there are huge suggest, for instance, that the fact that the producer is getting 
. F ¥* . Ve’ wipagaic:.P —_ < $945 > d for hogs here rrmerly ¢g $6 ig Y= 
motions, one of them approximating dark bodies in the universe as well as $24.50 per hur red for hogs, where he formerly got $6, might, per 
nineteen mil 





haps, have as much to do with the matter of increased cost as the 


les per second an th nge fiery lies: and since . : . ; : oa 
. : ast ay d anothe huge fiery bodies; and since we inefficient handling that gives to the packer 5-16 of a cent per 


’ are not 
even miles per second. Accord ~~ , able to see the 


former, one of them may 


nice Se ae : . . pound on bacon, or to the retailer a bare 5 cents a pound. Or the 
were it to pass through any medium be comparatively near us. However, fact that the farmer is now guaranteed a price of $2.15 a bushel 
much denser than ether perhaps a we shall be we urned of its approach | long for wheat that formerly sold with satisfaction for 90 cents may 
nedium possessing a greater density before it strikes the earth. The planet- be as much responsible as the half cent a loaf profit of the baker 
than that of our own atmosphere, or ary sentinel of our solar system, Nep- or the cent profit of the retailer 

perhaps a vast field of minute or larger tune, stationed approximately three bil- 


- “It is a question, too, whether all the me for the trying con- 
miles away, wi!l indicate by the ditions of the present time should be laid at the door of estab- 
increasing irregularity of its orbit that lished trade, any more than at any other door. There seems no 
we are in danger. good evidence for believing that the business morals of the 
merchant class are worse than any other, and there might ,be 
those who might reply to the stricture that our schools and 
colleges are not devoting’ their attention strongly enough to the 


y y yread and butte needs that ‘ms loes ot live | bread alone’.” 
W here W oman Rules bread ar bu r nee that ‘man dc ne ve by bread alone 


The frank object of this resolution was “to attain a substantial reduction 





particles—the probabi lity is that it lions of 
would be wholly or partly inciner: ate 
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marriage a girl does not leave home; from the man n her house wall or, the 
her husband joins her household. He _ better to attach him to her, she may Week after week THE FINANCIAL POST deals with such questions. 
stays in it, too, only as long as he is wear it over her heart. This is a paper treating of finance in a broad way. It gets behind the 
welcome. If he is lazy, if he fails te To the point of view that the differ- figures to the facts which shape the figures. It will help you to that 
bring in wood, if he fails to contribute entiation of the sexes at Zuni proceeds sane understanding ard balanced viewpoint necessary to the leaders 
the produw of his fields, or if someone on the whole from the division of labor in every community. 
for some other reason is preferred, the native custom of allowing a boy or : 
his wife expects him to leave her house- man to become, as far as ways of living Subscription price $3.00 per year (52 issues) 


hold. He does not wait to be told twice. go, a girl or woman, gives color. To- 
The Zuni separate whenever they wards adolescence, and sometimes in 
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They Couldn’t Better the Bags 
So They Improved the Records 


Everybody in the leather 
the quality of the product of 
Limited, of Montreal. 


knows Burroughs Machines 


Lamontagne 


goods business “Today we depend on 


for all of our cost department calculations. 
“Our records are today in far better shape than 
Few realize the extent of detail involved in keep- they 
ing an accurate record of costs, or the difficulty of ; 
maintaining among men who must 
hour after hour. 


have ever been before, and we date the 


improvement from the day we abandoned the 
accuracy ; 
f old pen and ink method of calculating and put the 
igure, figure ' 
Burroughs in. 


“Mistakes have 
Everybody works 


The men in Lamontagne’s cost department 
were accurate to the limit of human ability, but 
even that isn’t perfec tion. Mistakes crept in and 
they had to be found regardless of the cost in 
time and energy. 


reached the vanishing point. 
to better advantage and the 
result is plainly visible in the greater volume of 
work and added accuracy. We have secured ac- 


curate figures that have made big cuts in produc- 


“We knew that for better records we needed 


some means of speeding the work and makirg the 
calculations error proof, but we weren't quite sure 
how to get it,” said Hector Joubert, 
dent of this great leather goods firm. ‘The way 
we got it is almost too simple to believe.” 


superinten- 


“We simply turned over toa machine the mechan- 


tion cost possible. 

“Inventory on goods in production is only a 
day's work instead of the three-weeks’ task it used 
to be. 
for our quarterly 


Even if we used our Burroughs Calculator 
inventories and nothing else 
ve'd say they were one of the best investments the 





* 
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ical part of the task that caused the trouble. cost department ever made.” 





The A B C of Business 
The Standard Burroughs line embraces mach'res for 
Adding, for Bookkeeping and for Calculating — among ‘them 
> or all. ton, Alta.; 


BURROUGHS offices are maintained in many Canadian cities— 
St. Johns, Nfld.; Halifax, N.S.; St. John. N. B.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary and Edmon- 


a model which will fit into any business, large Quebec and Montreal, P. Q.; Ottawa, Toronto 


and repay its cost in the savirg of a few months. Vancouver and Victoria, B. ( 


and Hamilton, Ont.; 








Raden — Bookkeeping 
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Anglo-Saxon Friction 


Why Relations Between English 
and American People Are 
Not Cordial 

HERE is no use blinking the fact 

that the relations between the Eng- 
lish and American people have not been 
improved by the war. For a_time— 
when the United States first entered the 
war---it looked as though an enduring 
entente had at last been reached be- 
tween the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. But events since have almost 
destroyed the hope and sifce the cessa- 
tion of fighting, the feeling has been 
even less cordial than before the Am- 
ericans came in. 

It is reaiizicd on both sides, however, 
that the estrangement is to be deplored 
and that, in fact, the future peace of 
the world could he built on the found- 
ation of a firm Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 
Consequently, a fair and comprehensive 
summary of the situation which appears 
in the Edinburgh Review from the pen 
of A. Maurice Low is worth close atten- 
tion in both countries. He writes, in 
part: 

Those of us who had somewhat more 
than a superficial knowledge of Am- 
erica and her people, hoped that the 
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Must be Overcome 


late war weuld wipe out the bitter 

memories of the past, and bring about 
a friendship so precious that it could not 
be broken. The hope seemed not un- 
reasonable. We had fought each other, 
and each had for the other the admira- 
tion brave men have for honorable foes. 
We had fought each other, and now we 
were to fight as companions in arms, 
brothers linked in a great cause, willing 
to give their blood so that the world 
might live in freedom. In the spiritual 
contact of war the old prejudices were 
to be swept away, the old misunder- 
standings forgotten, as lovers forget 
their quarrels only to rejoice in their 
renewed happiness. That was the 
agpiration; surely not unwarranted. 
Yet, I deeply regret to say, the war has 
not done what we hoped. 

Generalities are often misleading and 
distort the truth, unless a broad state- 
ment is limited in its application. Prior 
to the war, there existed a deep-seated 
dislike of England and the English on 
the part of the great mass of Amer- 
icans. That dislike to-day is not less 
intense than it was; rather, there is 
every reason to fear, it is more wide- 
spread. It is true that the war has 
brought to our side, as our open and 
avowed champions, thousands of men 
and women who were always senti- 
mentally inclined to like England and 
to admire her traditions, government, 
and principles, but who, for political, 
social, and business reasons, felt it the 
part of wisdom not to allow their admir- 
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ation to become vocal. These persons 
are now given the right openly to ex- 
press what they have long felt. 

To offset this we have some 20,000,- 
006 men and women, native-born Ger- 
mans and American-born children of 
German parents, — Hungar- 
ians, Turks, Bulgarians and the Irish, 
who are all eager to voice their detesta- 
tion of England. This element is 
cur bitter and implacable enemy. 
It is an element commanding far- 
reaching political, social, and financial 
influence. It is confined to no single 
class. It is scattered throughout the 
country, in large cities as well as in 
villages; subject to its influence are men 
in the highest places, leaders of affairs 
in polities, finance, and trade; men of 
learning and the illiterate; the well-to- 
do and the poor. 

To this we must add the “native” 
American, who, through prejudice, en- 
vironment, association, and the garbled 
teaching of his history books, was anti- 
British prior to the outbreak of the war. 
He is no less anti-British than he was; 
in fact, he is now convinced that what 
vas perhaps merely prejudice and an 
iahootaed aversion is based on substan- 
tial reason. 

In dealing with present and future 
Anglo-American relations we have to 
consider three factors: 

First, the great mass of Americans 
not only do not like, but actively dislike 
England. 

Second, 20,000,000 men and women 
in the United States have an im- 
plaecable hatred of England. 

Third, the American who dislikes 
England conscientiously believes he is 
neither prejudiced nor unfair, but has 
ample justification for his position. 

Again, the war has profoundly af- 
fected American psychology. The de- 
feat of Germany immensely increased 
the American’s belief in himself. The 
great mass believes that America won 
the war. It believes that in April 1917 
England and France were defeated and 
reduced to the last extremity, their man 
power weakened beyond repair and 
their financial strength exhausted. In 
their desperation England and France 
turned to America. With the cunning 
and skill which is the heritage of Eur- 
opean diplomacy, and of England espe- 
cially, they inveigled the President into 
war. America did not go to war will- 
ingly; she was forced into it. 

The great mass of the American 
people believes that it was the Ameri- 
ean army that gave the coup de grace to 
Germany; that, but for the American 
army, Germany would have dictated 
peace in Paris or London; that, but for 
the American navy, the submarine 
would have destroyed the last ton of 
British shipping; that, had it not been 
for American food carried in American 
ships, England and France would have 
starved; that, without the money of 
America, England would have been 
bankrupt. These things being a matter 
of conviction, it is not surprising that 
the great American mass has a con- 
sciousness of its strength such as it 
never had before. It was challenged 
and it won. It did in a few months suc- 
cessfully what every other country 
after years of endeavor failed to ac- 
complish. The war has made the Am- 
erican believe that he is not only in- 
vuinerable but also invincible. He has 
nothing to fear; the war has proved his 
physical courage. But more than that, 
it has proved he has nothing to learn, 
that his mastery of the art of war is 
equal, if not superior, to that of those 
nations of Europe who so long prided 
themselves upon their military pro- 
ficiency. And even greater than all, the 
war has proved that while all Europe is 
dependent upon the United States, the 
resources of the United States are so 
ample that she is independent of 
Europe. 

It is easy to dismiss this national 
faith with an airy gesture; to say that 
America exaggerates her importance; 
that while she assisted in winning the 
war, that assistance was only possible 
to her and only of critical value to her 
allies beciuse for three years England 
and France and Belgium had poured 
out their blood and their money with 
spendthrift profusion, while the man- 
héod of American was untouched and 
the wealth of the world was at her feet. 
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This answer is easy to make; its partial 
truth is obvious; yet justice, and the de- 
sire to do justice, require a less sum- 
mary verdict 

We should be blind to the claims of 
justice did we not concede a justifica- 
tion in part at least for the American 
popular belief. When the United 
States declared war on Germany on 6th 
April, 1917, it was generally accepted 
that few if any troops outside of the 
regular army would be sent to France, 
that the American naval contingent 
would be small, that the contriLution of 
America to the common pool would be 
her money and he r resources, her food, 
her raw materials, her articles of com- 
merce turned to the uses of war; to that 
extent America was willing to go to the 
full extent of her capacity. When in 
the following month the Balfour and 
Viviani missions came to Washington 
the American people knew--or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say they 
thought they knew, for knowledge is 
immaterial so long as ignorance may 
pass current for truth-~how much deep- 
er they were to be involved. It is be- 
cause we live in an electric age that the 
deliberations of statesmen can never re- 
main a secret even although they may 
not be officially published. It was not 
long before Americans learned they 
were pledged to furnish not only money 
and food and munitions but men, not a 
few battalions but armies, millions of 
men if need be, and that England and 
France relied on them to make good the 
waste which it was now beyond their 
own power to repair. 

A people seldom reasons closely, but 
it has an instinctive faculty of reac! 
ing a conclusion. To the American 
people it seemed, not’ knowing all the 
facts but hastily piecing together scat 
tered fragments, that England and 
France had been so weakened by Ger 
many they were unable to make further 
formidable resistance and were in dan 
ger of irretrievable disaster. 

What the war has done for America 
is vastly to increase her actual and po 
tential wealth and to reverse her inter 
national financial and economic posi 
tion. Before the war America was a 
debtor nation. To-day Europe and 
South America are her debtors. Be- 
fore the war America did a large ex 
porting trade, but in foreign trade she 
was not a real competitor of either Eng- 
land or Germany; to-day America has 
invaded the markets which the war has 
closed to Germany and which England 
has temporarily abandoned. Before the 
war American exports were carried in 
foreign bottoms, largely British; to-day 
America has a merchant tonnage she 
hopes will equai, if not exceed, that of 
England. This knowledge of the fin 
ancial and commercial advantages the 
war has brought to America has influ 
enced American psychology. 

For nineteen months the interests 
of England and America were mutual 
and identical. Past jealousies, differ 
ences, and dislikes were forgotten. They 
ate at a common table, and the obliga 
tion of hospitality or charity imposes 
certain restraints. The table has now 
been cleared, and the obligation no 
longer exists 

The Americans are out for foreign 
trade. Its necessity they now realize 
as never before, and never before have 
they appreciated the value of the for 
eign market. They look forward to con 
trolling a great mercantile marine, and 
ships must have cargoes. In some coun 
tries dollar exchange has displaced 
sterling. Americans hope that this 
ousting of the pound can be made perm 

anent. As a result of the war the 
U nited States has been able to establish 
credits in all parts of he world; Eng 
land, France, It aly, id other nations 
are hea f bted to America; alone 
among nations the United States has 
vast quantities of raw materials, fin- 
ished and semi-finished products for 
export; every other nation is burdened 
with debt, heavily taxed, its foreign 
trade dislocated. 

The official relations between Eng- 
land and America from the American 
Civil War until 1917—-that is, for a 
little more than half a century—have 
been, except for brief period of cordial- 
ity, strained and provocative of fric- 
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cy) ay; i The perfect Health that brings happi- 
en 


cei! iy) - ness again to the home-— The joy of 
relief from pain and sickness—The 
strength and vigor to again do your 
day’s work, in business or the home, 
with your old-time zest and force. 

























































































Can you imagine any Xmas gift te equal 
this? 
Thousands of Canadians from Halifax to 


Vancouver have been restored to health 
by the 


BRANSTON Violet Ray, High Frequency GENERATOR 




















































































































The Brans renerator is y recom- ; reatment is pleasant and can be 
[he Branston Generator is not only recom THE STANDARD OF om mat Be mere sag olin Dona 
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own health and the health of their family. g r The Seadetun Gencenied te Gikined 
The Branston Generator is the most modern most responsible for home use and is simply attached 
scientific discovery for the relief of pain and electrical dealers to any ordinary electric lighting 
the cure of disease. It should be used in all from Halifax to socket. 
diseases of the nerves, blood or the circulation. Vancouver sell ee ee Hie sib ts fully 
and guarantee the Every Branston Generator is fully 
Sramtcen Gea - guaranteed by the makers and is 
‘“*‘made in Canada.” 
Diseases That Are Successfully Treated by erator. 
the Branston Violet Ray “ae Complete directions and chart with 
Generator. every Branston Generator. 
Asthma Headaches z 
Arteriosclerosis Infantile Paralysis The Sun never sets on the 
aidaee nso Branston Generator 
Bronchitis Lumbago 
Catarrh Nervous Affections Wherever you find civilization there 
. r : you will find the Branston Generator 
Circulatory Disorders Neuralgia About It relieving pain and curing disease. 
~ Constipation Neuritis Send for it to-day 
Dandruff Paralysis aan 
{ Deafness Pyrrohea Within Reach of All 
sezemi theumatis he Chas. A. Branston Co. fac- 
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| Falling Hair Shell Shock where there is no electric current suit all purses. The models are dif- 
Goitre Sciatica and operates on 12 = $50.00. ferent, but there is only one quality 
Gout Throat Diseases of workmanship—The Best. 
Hav Fever Weak Eves 
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and many others. The daily use of Branston Genera- _ 
; tor ensures a perfect complexion. | Chas. A. Branston Co. 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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STANDARD SET NO. 1 (as illustrated), 


consists of heavily silver-plated self-strop- 
ping AutoStrop Razor, twelve AutoStrop 
Blades and a Strop—complete in hand- 
some Black Leather Case lined 
with Velvet and Satin. Price.. $5.00 
The same Outfit can be had in Leather 
Cases of following colors: Blue, Green, 
i Maroon and Red. 
| SET NO. 50—Contents as above, but in 
polished Nickle-plated case, or in En- 
raved or Plain Metal Cases, 
finished gun-metal. Price... * $5.00 
SET NO. 7—Contents as in No. 1, but in 
a compact pocket folding case-—Black 
{ 
4 


or Brown. The Outfit includes 
a Metal Mirror... "= $5. 00 


COMBINATION OUTFITS containing 
Shaving Brush, Soap, etc., in various 
styles, from $6.50 to $15.00 per Set. 





See the AutoStrop Razor assortment 

et any Drug, Hardware or Jewelry 

Store. You will find a style to suit 
your desire. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. Limited 
AutoStrop Building, Toronto, Canada 
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Canadian Interests 
Sacrificed 
Contract Taken Away From Us and 


Given to German Interests 


WRITER in 


opens up what it terms a case of 


Canada (London) 


4 


“bureaucratic ineptitude” by which Car 
ada lost a promising shipping ente 
prise. That the contract for refitting a 
fleet of interned German ships should 
have been taken away from a Canadiar 
concern and given to German interests 


provides ample justification for a pr 
test. The story is reprinted as it sug 
ests that the Canadian Government 


must be 


prepared to watch and fight 
ior our int 


erestS overseas, Canada 


says: 

The apparent sacrifice by the Brit 
Ministry of Shipping of the interests o 
Canada and a Canadian shipping ente: 
prise has been disclosed by the informa 
tion just made public that the contra 
for the repair of some forty Germa: 
interned in South American 
waters has been granted to German in 
terests. 

Where Canada’s interests have suffer 
“1 is in the fact that the Ministry of 
a g previously refused, first, an 

er two buy tne ships, : 
th m in Canada for her Merchant Mar- 
t purchase price as a 
ciedit for the supply of foodstr iff from 
Canada to Germany; and, secondly, ar 
ffer by the Anderson Co., of which Mr 
J. Herbert Anderson, a Canadian, is 
head, to repair the vessels at a very 
moderate profit and put them in com 
mission for the British Government 
As a result of these refusals the vessels 
which might have been in service six 
months ago, are still unrepaired. 

The fate of these 
the subject of 












+ 





vessels 





register ten of 








vessels was made 
question asked of 
Government in the British House of 
Commons some months ago, after two 
had been lost in a storm while lying in a 
Chilean port. There is a long history 
After having been interned and dam 
aged by their German owners, the 
Armistice found them still in Chilean 
waters. As at the time no definite de 
cision had been taken as to the disp>sa 
of enemy tonnage, the Anderson Co.. of 
New York and Montreal, made a pro 
posal to purchase the boats at an ap 
proximate price of $30,000,000, this pur 
chase money to be used as a credit for 
the supply of food and raw materials 
which the Allies had agreed to sell to 
Germany. The Andersen Co. had acted 
for the French Government throughout 
the war for the purchase of tonnage in 
Ame rica, was favorably known to the 
Canadian Government, and was at the 
time disposing of some hundred and 
forty small vessels for the British Gov- 
ernment, as well as acting for the 
United States Shipping Board in the 
purchase of tonnage 

A precedent had already been set by 
the purchase in 1917, when enemy ton- 
nage was the vital need of the Allies, of 
4 large number of German and Aus 
trian vessels by the United States Ship 
ping Board with the consent of Great 
Britain and France The Anderson C 
had also obtained the « 
German owners of the ve l 
sale, on condition that the money 
ve placed as a credit for foodstuffs 
in Canada or the United States. The 
company thereupon put their proposi 





; the ! 


ton before the A 1) lt | Governments and 
sumed the responsibility for fitting 
out the vessels in the shortest possible 


time. This was «ta time 
crease of ton 


when the in 
for Canadian trade 
was a paramount y, and the 
Canadian Government therefore saw 
fit to refer the matter to Great Britain, 
recommending that the proposition 
should be acceped with the following 
conditions: 





necess 


(1) That the purchase money should 
he deposited in Canada for the pay- 
ment of food supplies. 

(2) That ten of the vessels should be 
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registered in Canada 
Merchant Marine 
At this time the sanction of the 





\] ied Government 1d en obtained, 
ac stated, and it y remained for 
Britain to give her consent Mr. An 
jlerson himself appeared befor the 
Ministry of Shipping a | ed the 
ase. But the proy tion was refused 
and this, tl yr me hig iNTicials 
of the Gove ent <pressed it as then 
lividual o t 


vould be 
cerned. It understood the 
xy.ven to Mr Anderson were 
owns rship of the tonr ape 
ed in Germany, and that 
for the dispositior 
I idy 
ments, however, were rathe 
ones in view of the ] 
German owners to sel] the tonnage and 
of the other Allies to allow 

However, after being given this ans 
wer, the Anderson Co. made an alter 
native suggestion, that they be author- 
ized to repair the ships at plus £1 
per ton, the whole scheme to be finance: 


by themselves until 


in the be nterest of all cor 


¢ j 


of the vessels had al- 
These argu- 
> remarkable 
Willingness of the 


beer arrived at 


it ] 
ILS Saie. 


cost, 


the ships were ac- 
The 
> precise sur 
to the ships, 


tually delivered in Great Britain. 
vmpany had already mad 
vevs of the damage done 
had informed of the where 
abouts of certa parts concealed by 
the German crews. They offered to con 
sult the convenience of the Allies in 
every possible way and deliver the ships 


} 





ind beer 


n Six months’ time. 
This offer was also refused, or, at 
least, not acce pted, ar d 2 


returned to 


heard 





New York 


rumors that the contract for re 





yy ing the sniy s was to be given to 
Germany, and he ime to London to 
ascertain the facts \ fortnight ago 


was nformed by the 


shipping tnat tne 


Ministry of 
imors were correct 
railing some justification of its at 


titude by the Ministry of Shipping, its 











action appears to be a unique illustra 
tion of how rt to ourage Imperial 
nent No matter how efficient the 
¢ Ma rn n be their offer 
cannot b much more advantageous 
t 3 that of the Anderson Co., who were 
v ng to aceept a very low profit 
t Omit to the examinat tT experts 
be appoit M try of Shi; 
re their eur f r st of tne re 
pair Ay } t is lered th: 
ear’ st ¢ ue betw 
eS “te ieee ntract 
. hat whic ht e been made 
uw he how great a loss has re 
ited t er t t neerned, and 
more particula Canadian export 
ide The vesse n h to be tow 
Germany epall 





b hen AT the wv ng p e of Er i 
have be ne the 11? iss; that 
I middle i ‘ ’ slow 
ved out, ar th igricultu 
ibor« t to n mor from the 
iat il it + wa +} i! 
) tT D S ict ire t ma 
or l ‘ ) writer ¢« 
“ ed ry e to nves ilé 
r pre I I Phe ! 
1 1 ¢ ) r i 
e whic } s VS 
As a mat f ¢ lon ? 
Labor ! t \ t it i i 
Middl Cla lr} vort rea 
> wi DI % inder t flag 
O i La ng t ) ie 
Mid Cla ve nad , 
4 ' wer ' t 
assihicatior iAni¢€ ta i leat 
t ) ul t 
Whe rt p ! n 
int W | i! l t 1 m f 
alone can prove, but there mucn 
is words that gives one foo fo 
thought As for the position of many 
clerks and of those people belonging to 
ome nondesec. pt callings na i 


MacLean’ 


in regard to the matter, 
Mr. Lodge, Secretary of the Ministry of 
5 z was unacquainted 
offer made by Mr. Ander- 
son, that for the purchase of the ships 
“However, it is sy to see that under 
the the British Govern- 
could not have authorized the sale 
German ships to anyone,” he remark- 
ed. “They were not our ships; they be- 
onged to Germany.” 


stated he 





circumstances 
ment 


1) 
Willing to 





“But the Germans were 





“The Germans would have been glad 


to sell all their ships, but it was not in 
Creat Britain’s interest to allow them 


to do so, inasmuch as we stood to gain 
a large portion of this German tonnage 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty.” 

“But isn’t Germany to 
thing in return?” 

“Oh, yes; their value will be 

for.” 

“Then it appears to come to 

much the same thing in the end,” 
ented the interviewer. 

In regard to the offer for repair of the 
ships, Mr. Lodge said that an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between the 
Allies for the repair of German vessels 
in the Dutch West Indies by the British, 

Spain by the French, and in South 
American waters by the Americans. 
Most of the vessels allocated under the 
frst two heads had been repaired, but 
the United States had not done any- 
thing with the ships in Chile and Ar- 
ventina. As for the Anderson contract, 
Mr. Lodge said in the first place it look- 
ed like a very good thing for Mr. Ander- 
son, and in the second place it was for 
the United States to accept the offer if 


t 


receive any- 


allowed 


very 


com- 


desired 

“But Mr. Anderson claims the United 
States was willing to approve the con- 
sritain favorable,” 
interviewer. 


tract if Great was 


d the 














“Two months ago the responsibility 

r repairing tnese vesseis was placed 
with Great Britain,” resumed Mr. 
Lodg “However, we did not see fit 
to accept the Anderson offer, since it 
seemed to us that, as the Germans were 
respo ble fé r the rest of their 
I s ] the Peace 

re rms, ¥ as well include 
wats. They will be towed to Ger 

n ports and there repaired.” 

But wi I very expen 
ve proceed was asked 
“The Ger e ships 

uld be able to repair them efficiently. 

Wher if work S completed we will 
v the boats, although re are con- 

? attached as to carrying food- 

tuff » Germal 





rs Now Rule 


ons, it is only natural evolution that 


hey should have been left out of the 


heme of things by Organized Labor 


Another 


us $ tnai 


point that is perfectly ob 


Labor w never again 














as it has been in the 
pas lifted a magic cur- 
ta the ope g it coV 
ere s not nly see his 
vr Iso the ways an 
near ff using it. Instead of visualiz 
g¢ himself individually as a screw it 
a machi racog ina el, the toile 
njures u picture of many men 
ctively exercising amazing force. 
Sum) up my experiences, I have 
me to the conclusion that the worker 
vie. 
iiw 
rtisal 
} | TY 
the worker and his family his altered 
nditior rT} it Will be tha ne 
ymestic science taught in our modert 
incil and secondary schools will find 
} i? est 
In the « my travels, I have 
discovered t { the direct outcome 
war-time developments the agricul- 
tural laborer stands to benefit more 


than anyone as a class. With minimum 


wages assured by law, hours of work 
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The World’s Treasure Chest 


has been opened before your eyes, in your own home 


—in the Mappin & Webb catalogue. 
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Every article described in the catalogue, from the smallest 
trinket to the most elaborate product of the jeweller’s art is 
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article—is 


“And it came from MCappin G Webb’s”’. 


With Head Office in London, branches all over the 
world, and factories in London, Shefheld and Montreal we 
are in a position to offer you values that cannot be duplicated 
where quality is a leading factor. 


an - 


Your mail orders shall receive prompt attention—in the 
majority of cases goods are shipped the day order is received. \ 


Satisfaction is guaranteed, or money refunded. 


If you have not yet received your copy of our new 


*) 
catalogue, we shall gladly send you one on request. 
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64 Hours to Calgary 
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fixed, Sunday labor lessened and decent 
housing in view, the farm worker will 
be elevated in the industrial and social 
scale a hundredfold. More land will be 
brought under the plough, and the term 
“The New Governor” will apply with 
drastic and dramatic force to a group 
f toilers larger than the miners, .the 
railwaymen or any other » section 





of employees. Moré can b 
but little chance of nt be 
ing itrad iat rf the 
countryside belong to a class that has 
been deliberately tyrannized and sweat 
ed for a century, mainly through an 


ancient feudalism that prevented the 
slightest attempt at the Organiz 
of Labor. 

The outcome of the Labor Revolution 
is beyond the scope of this paper. There 
are people who say it will bring in its 
train national disaster and bankruptcy; 
others who declare that it carries with 
it the possibility of a new-found happi- 
ness and contentment in a _ million 
homes. One thing is quite certain, and 
that is that suspicion, mistrust and 
jealousy must be eliminated from the 
relationship between Organized Capital 
and Organized Labor, even if there is a 
presiding genius at the meeting from 
the Government. Capital and Labor 
fought loyally, hand in hand, against a 
common foe; both parties died side by 
side. Why should they not live 
amicably and prosperously together? 

And there is one class that is going 
to suffer terribly, unless it can gird it 
self about with the strength of organ- 
ization. With the elevation of one class 
there is the danger that the class above 
may be merely the object of transposi- 
tion, seeing that it cannot mark time 
on its own ground. I am referring, of 
course, to a certain section of clerks, 
of unskilled workers and of other folk 
who now form the backbone of our 
Middle Class. What is to happen to 
them as the outcome of this great revo- 
lution? 








Anglo-Saxon Friction 
Must be Overcome 


Continued from page 66 


tion; and the official relations have re- 
flected the non-official relations of the 
two countries. 3etween the two 
peoples, though not between individuals, 
there has existed more friction than 
real friendship. To search for the 
causes of this unhappy state of affairs 
would be too long a task, nuv would any 
useful purpose be served by raking over 
the ashes of the past. But for the pur- 
pose of this article it is necessury to 
say that neither side is solely to blame 
both must be held responsible. 

On our side the trouble comes from a 
failure to understand the American 
character, from lack of sympathy and 
forbearance, from ignorance of Ameri- 
can psychology; frequently from the 
appointment of wrong agents or the 
employment of wrong methods; from 
a rigid adherence to practices which, 
while suital in other countries and 
useful, were in America unsuitable and 
harmful. We have failed, and in a 
measure have deserved to fail, because 
we have so frequently swung from un- 
tempered criticism to the extreme of 
flattery; and the American has resented 
the one and been cynica ly irritated by 
the other. 

On the American side the trouble 
comes from a misunderstanding equally 
as erroneous of the English character. 
The English are not liked because they 
are regarded as arrogant, supercili 
and contemptuous of the American. The 
policy of England is represented as that 
of the bully, elways trying to take an 
edvantage over weak and small nations, 





always curnipzg and dishcnest in her 
dl plomacy, alwuys to be feared when she 
has tried to win by diplomacy what she 

was unable to secure by force 
That is one reason why the League 
of Nations has met with so much Amer- 
iean opposition. It is looked upon with 
suspicion because it is supposed to be 
an English invention, cunningly design 
ed to be to the lvantage of England 
- “ 


and to the serious disadvantage of 











te one ceemenee 
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Ameri r Greek e most fears Oss e for this ss we fu 
when bearing gif inderst t American character 

Nor hi: the wv lel px is; on the What eve ill irriers be 
contrary, it ha n some quarte1 t tween the two peop has t ten key 
turt! hened t f thi t them apart and prevented each being 

Ss wisdom e part An a n sympatl vith the ot Paradox 
ways to be guard agains g ical as dt may sound, fantastic even as 

! ° it may seem, the speech of our fathers 

] t without r S ar hst 
serve. To resor euphemism would 

€ cl 11sn 0 Icy t e@eXCceSSIVE 
secrecy twee 1914 and 1917, anc ne 
work f the off propaganda agents 
appointed pr the gospel to Amer 
1ca—nn with neither the training nor 
t Knowl » qu y them for the 
task had mest unfortunate effects in f 

ans Intimate association. 
going to America for 





France perished England 
invasion; that while 
supreme sacrifice, the 
English navy was held in safety for the 
same reason that England withheld her 
aid from France! the first thought of 
England being always her own protec- 
tion. The blockade, the interference 
with “neutral” trade, the consorship 
of mails and cables, the black list, the 
bunkering regulations, all increased 
American feeling against England. 
rhe injury done might have been pre- 
vented and much of the feeling could 
have been removed had other methods 
been employed, but it is futile to discuss 
the past, it is only useful if it can be 
nade to give profit to the present. The 
yhasize is that although 
been the ally of England, 
’ ave fought side 
h, the old dislike re- 
who have seen both 
1, who have seen 
France devast- 
ins+who have 
udge only from 
lieve more firmly 





ce made the 






























stood the brunt 
f and died 
, in her 
ecurity enjoyed her ease. 
It is for the interest both of Great 





nited States that 
but that 
arising out of intimate 
shall exist between them, 
| pursue the same ends 
ind have a ccmmon policy. Self-i 

s dictates this, but 
ascribe a higher motive. 
he security, the well-being 
gress and civilization of 
largely in the keeping o 
and the United States, 


Britain and of the 





be friend 











believes in tne sincerity 


nd disinterestedness of the other. On 








\ ; } f ; 
\q{°s! of the well-advertised brands 
Mi f wild men are fairly familiar to 
the show-going American public, writes 
Frederick Simpich in the National Geo 
graphic Maga ne. He goes n to say 
that a variety of “wild man,” which the 
world at large has never heard of, ex- 
sts within 700 milk the thoroughly 
modern city of I s. He writes 
But right here Wwe 
a lost t1 f sa se very name 
s known to it fe fort tribe 
has neve iplift I 
even xh r Yet it ler } naps 
thar Aztecs; it may even be the last 
liv agment of the American abori- 
eit 
these strange } 
ca!) they inhabit a nel} 
rock called Tiburon (Shark) Isl 
lifts its hostile head from 











ly believes that he suffers under no 
ndicap. Having no strange 
tongue to master, he assumes that he 
has nothing to learn; he assumes that 
as men speak so they are, and that all 
men who speak the language of Eng- 
land must think as do the people of 
England. Hence the business man, the 
casual tour the government official 
or the diplomatist, who in any other 
country would know his ignorance and 
after a few 


be ashamed to expose it, 

weeks in America is tic or censor, 
competent to udvise or instruct, to write 
a book, or to shape the policy of his 
government. It is more tragic than the 
blind leading the blind, for their afflic- 
tion has made all men equal. It is the 
folly of a 1 with sound eyes trust- 
ing himself to a guide without exper- 


, too vain confess his ignorance. 


























Englishmen and 

» much alike, that it 

eved there is little div- 

rgence in the two stocks, and yet psy- 


chologically the‘ differences are so great, 
though not always so immediately ob- 
vious, that they are the pitfalls into 
which the Englishman will stumble, un- 
less he guards his footsteps cautiously. 
Of the two, the American is the more 
complex; often he is subtle. I suppose 
the Ame deny this; he thinks 
f much on the surface, 
ying little of the delight of reticence, 
und that he cannot be accused of subtle- 
ty. Yet, I still adhere to my opinion. 
t wil! not be denied is that an 
American wil! treat leniently the mis- 
of a foreigner, whether in speech 
or action, because the American has 
the Anglo-Saxon tolerant contempt for 
the foreigner; but an Englishman’s 
mistakes will not be pardoned, because 
he is expected to know better, and he 
only because he is indifferent or 
ie with intent Difference of lan- 
guage shields the foreigner, and forces 
him to be a more patient and often a 
m ‘ute observer; community of 
language juces the Englishman to 
record superficial judgments, confuses 
his sense of values and inclines him to 
criticism, which, being merely a passing 
irapression, irritates the American and 
cre ites fr ictie n 




















takes 














Wild Men 


empty waters of the Gulf of Cortez. 
(Gulf of California it’s printed on 
American maps). And all down this 
coast the name of Tiburon is spoken 
with a shrug of the shoulders, for these 
Seris are thieves and killers. It is even 
whispered that long ago they were can- 

However, they did not try to 
eat us or even hint at it while I was 
visiting them. 

From where we ‘hored, off the 
north end of the island, it had seemed 
qaite deserted: but no sooner had we 
waded from our whaleboat to the beach 

n two Indians appeared, carrying a 

r of truce. Then came others, in 
warms, venturing timidly from the 
and palo verde brush. They 
were tall men, mostly very slender, with 
straight black hair; their teeth were re 

arkably white an Except for 
a few bows and arrows, all were unarm 
ed. (Later I learned that they had hid 
den their few old rifles in a neighboring 
arroyo before showing themselves. ) 





nidais. 








sound. 





One picturesque old man, clad in tat 
tered rags, an antediluvian “Stetson,” 
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nd rope sandals, advanced and asked 
broken Spanish for the “Chief of 





ur party. We shook hands, and then 
waiving further formalities, he demand 
ed a drink. Our failure to produce al! 
cohol had an immediate and depressing 


effect on old Juan Tomas, as he calle¢ 











thy! a ‘ =<". } 
ht = Bre —\h. 








himself. It also seemed to Upset the 
rest of the tribe, who yapped and chat 
tered excitedly for several minutes. 

I was told afterward that previous 
exploring parties had invariably started 
neyotiations with the Seris by offering 
whiskey or mescal. Luckily I had 
brought some cigars, and when the 
tumult among the “wets” had subsided 
] produced these and gave them to Chief 
Juan Tomas. He made no move to pass 


them around; whereupon the other 
bucks again broke into noisy, jabbering 
protest Then crafty old Juan lit a 
penetela, took a few puffs, and passed 
it to the Indian nearest him. He, too, 


tock a puff and passed the cigar on to 


the next; it finally disappeared in the 





CATT 





Byeryone was Satisfied” 


i y 
crowd. But Juan held tight to the box 





After some parley, the Chief agreed 
le 


to lead us to the Seri village. It lay 
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down the beach half a mile, toward the 
Sonora side. But when we got there it 
was not a pueblo at all, as other Indiar 


: a PRACTICAL gift ! pueblos usually are 
P It was little more than a place in th 
It is appropriate for any circumstances, but sand where the Seris ate and slept 
Sold by good especially so at this season of the year. Prices from sant rete, imag shelters of mesqu e 
an les, or palo verde brush piled i 
dealers It awakens genuine satisfaction, and the $2.50. circles about holes in the sand. Here 


and there a few big turtle shells were 
worked in or laid on the brush. No typi- 
cal Indian huts, no tepees—not even the 
primitive but substantial ‘“ramadah”’ 
of the Pimas; in fact, the abiding place 
of the Seri is no more of a shelter than 
the pigs and calves of Iowa find on the 
lee side of straw-stacks 

og The Seri women, carrying bur dies on 
their heads and chattering excitedly, 
fled up a canyon as we approached their 
village. But after a few minutes they 
began venturing back, timidly, cur 


iously. 
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Industrial Conditions 
Good in Germany 


xtigd and ad Nf} ng 


| N dealing wit the 

in his articles in this magazine, 
Colone! Maclean made the statement 
that Germany was stirring up labor 
troubles in allied countries through 
tn activity of Bolst 
lat in 


tibor unrest than 


he vistic 


agents, and 
Germany itself there was less 
elsewhere. This is 
borne out Dy facts that are now com 
ight with reference to indus- 
Trade 

commerce are bepinning to run 
With a smoothness: that 
the rest of the 
Germany a darverous 


trial conditions in Germany 


bodes ill for 
world Once again 1s 
competitor for 
wor a trade. 

\ special correspondent of the Times 
(New York) 


etch on this 


sends the following des- 
point: 

‘The number of the unemployed has 
been reduced considerably from month 
to month. On August 30. 301,000 un- 
employed were counted in 113 cities. 
On October !9 only 232,000 une mp loved 

ere counted n 117 cities, including 
Lerlin and most of the large places 
The Federal Labor Ministry calculates 
from these figures that there are about 
half a million unempleyed in all Ger- 
many, while not six months ago it 
was nearly a million and a haif. 


The reawakening of commerce and 
industry, of course, plays no small 
art in the recovery of German labor 


Certain 





branches, like the metal and 
chemical industry, are simply over- 
whelmed with orders from foreign 
’ and districts } these 

o like the Ruhr and 
number of Saxon distri had 
strikes whatever in four 





linven 


Ned 


anufacturers of S 

have agents en route to recruit 
vhenever found in 

ecause they simply cat 


lered 


eeks. The n 





rkmen 





They and other 
metal centres will oaly accept new or- 
ders if the buyers 
prices fixed by the Ma 


the goods or 


agree to pay the 


1ufacturers’ 
Blo are ready 
hence. If vou don’t 


ve ur orders out 


Association when the 
two or six months 
agree you must give 
side of Germany.” 


Getting Literature 
Into Germany 


1 Ingenious Methods of Allied 
Propaganda 

- IS not too much to say that the 

Allied propagandist had 

overthrow of the Ger- 

Ludendorf 

testimony to the 

of the Allies 


In fact he almost 


as large a 
the final 
armies had. 


snare in 
mans as the 

his memories bears 
morale-destroying effect 
efficient propaganda. 
uses it as an excuse for the defeat of the 
forces In the Cornhill for 
Major C. J. C. 
“Propaganda 


‘manic 


November, Streef, in an 


article entitled 3ehind 
al! 


the Lines,” tells in an interesting way 


how the distribution of leaflets and 


other propaganda material was effect- 
ed. He says in part: 
Early in 1916, the War Office real- 


zed the might of the moral weapon, and 
cast about to find the personnel where- 
with to forge it. A branch of the 
Directorate of Military Intelligence was 
created, and known as M. I. 7. b. An 
Army Order was issued, inviting those 
officers and men who had previous liter- 
ary experience to communicate with the 


w organization. As a result, a more 
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th s uous lif Hiome electric mas Christmas f E ] so when you 
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Men! Try this 1fte, Cc Treat wour hair and 
vou've finished sh ing, scalp at home Nave 
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rub at over your face— money t “Star costa 
then massayve yours only $7.00, but lasts for 
th the Stay for? = years. Get ne to-day 
three minutes It’s and let ou hushand 
reat! use it 
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| DR. TREVOR H. DAVIES 


pastor of the Metropolitan 
oronto, conceived the e 
cking out the spiritual 

fr such literary 
pson’s “Hound of 
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or less regular staff of some thousand 
writers was enrolled, who, as an act 
grace, consented to contribute the 
produce of their pens during such times 
they could spare from more active 





military duties. 
An early function of M.I.7.b. was the 
establishment of Le Courrier de Air. 


t 
The needs of the invaded districts had 


long been felt, and it was realized that 
a newspaper of Allied tendencies, 





ally distributed, was the best way to 
meet that need. So, after much discus 
sion, the first number of The Courrier, 
is it came to be called, was produced, in 
the form of single sheet, some eight 
inches by six. 

t bears the date of April 6, 1917, and 
c2rries in its leading column an exhort- 
ation that most admirably sets out its 
aims and scope. A nos Lecteurs, it is 
headed, with a sub-heading MM. les 
Patriotes Martyrisés! But, perhaps, it 


is better translated. 





“This weekly paper will be dis- 
tributed every week by Allied aero- 
planes among our ‘brave Belgian and 
French friends living in the unhappy 
territory now in the occupation of the 
enemy. It has for its sole object the 
dissemination of the truth about the 
war. To you, who have so greatly suf- 
fered for your country, truth can only 
bring the assurance that the day of 
deliverance is at hand. se sure, my 
friends, that here you will! find nothing 
but the truth. I, who fall from the 
skies, have no idea of deceiving you, as 
the Boche deceives his own people, 
with fine promises and with vain hopes, 
fuise dreams that can never come true. 
On the contrary, if I seem optimistic, it 
is because at the present time every 
event, military or political, assures me 
that the fortunes of Germany are on 
the wane The whole world, 
China to the United States, arms itself 
inst the barbarous enemy of civil 
ion. Might is powerless before 
ht. Truth triumphs over lies. 
‘inally, the motto of the Courrier 
dz: VAir will always be: Truth, the 
whole Truth, and nothing but the 
Truth!” 

The Courrier pursued an 
rupted existence until it 





from 








uninter- 
reached its 
orty-third number on January 25, 1918. 
3y this time it had become a_ very 
serious thorn in the side of the German 
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—Review of Keviews Section 
Kommandatur, and orders were issued 
hat the occupants of any aeroplane 





ile carrying this or 





us literature’ would be 

martial and sentenced t 

It es. 1 his thre it was fol- 

lowed by an example of its execution, 
and instructions were given that the 
publication of the Courrier should -be 


pending the inauguration of 
fresh means of distribution. Experi 
ments were set on foot immediately, and 
as a result of this, distribution by 
balloon was begun. 

Both the A'lied Powers and the Cen 
tral Empires experimented with propa 
ganda projectiles, using the trench 
mortar as their means of projection. 
But this system had its obvious draw- 
backs. 

It was not long before the trench 
mortar as a projector of propaganda, 
was abandoned in favor of the aero- 
plane. 

This latter weapon seemed at first to 
have every qualification for the purpose. 
It could scatter innumerable leaflets 
from any convenient height, and, owing 
to the length of time taken by them ir 

heir arrival had no visible con 
But on the other 
was felt that the aeroplane was 
too valuable a fighting machine proper 
to be employed as a disseminator of 
leaflets. 

It was not until 


suspende 





free ballcon was seriously considered as 

ropaganda. The difficulty 
lay in predicting within a thousand 
miles or so where the balloon would 
come down. It was not until the science 
f meteorology, urgently impelled by 
the needs of the Artillery, made its 
marvellous war-time developmerits, that 
balloons could be used _ scientifically 
“Meteor,” in the shape of the various 
meteorological experts attached to the 
forces, eventually became able to gauge 
locity and direction of the wind at 


the veloc 
practically any height in any given 


pra 2 


oO 


cality. The rest was simple, as soon 
is a simple and reliable release had 

been evolved. 
Thé means of attachment was the 
f the whole problem of the 


So.ution of 


use of balloons, and was as simple as 
it was ingenious. A length of the 
orange-colored woven tinder, sold at 
every tobacconist’s for use in pipe 
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productivity of labor. Thus, for in- 
stance, the outlays for the payment of 
labor and administration in the second 
half of 1918 grew, in the average, as 
against those of the first half of the 
year by 300 per cent., whereas, the 
purely business outiays have only in- 
creased by 50 per cent. on the whole 
(Isvestia of the State Control, No. 1}. 

According to the latest information 
(July, 1919), a workman receives 6,000 
rubles a month, although the highest 
pay according to Soviet decree is 3,000 
rubles. This decree, however, is got 
over by the introduction of a curious 
system of piecework pay. A certain 
article requires three hours’ time to be 
made, the factory administration fixes 
a six hours’ time for it, and the work- 
man receives double pay as a premium 
for double work. 

The fall of the productivity of work 
is shown by the following instances, 
taken from the report of the Special 
Commission (January, 1919). 

In the Moscow railway workshops the 
number of workmen in 1916 was 1,192; 
in 1917, 1,179; in 1918, 1,772—namely, 
it has increased by 50 per cent. The 
number of workmen’s off-days and holi- 
days is ever growing, making in 1916, 6 
per cent.; in 1917, 12 per cent., and in 
1918, 39.5 per cent. To each railway 
car which had left the workshop there 
was estimated as having been employed 
in making it in 1916, 0.44 men, in 1917, 
13.2, in 1918 41.5 

The Commission believes the reason 
for the fall of labor productivity to be 
in the difficulties encountered in the 
food supply, in their curious conception 
of what “freedom” meant, in their irre- 
sponsibility, careless indifference, in 
their leaving work to join various com- 
nuttees, etc. 

The fall of labor productivity in the 
collieries is as follows: 

The norma! amount of work of one 
man per month is 750 poods (at 36 
pounds), in 1916 it was 614 poods, in 
1917 448 poods, and in 1918 it fell to 
242 poods. 

The value of articles manufactured 
hy one workman per day (estimated at 
in eight-hour labor day and the prices 
counted on the standard of 1916) was 
is follows: In 1916, 100 per cent.; in 
1917, 75 per cent.; in 1918, 40-per cent. 

Similar events are noted in the tex 
tile, cotton, cloth, and other branches 
of industry. The fall in the labor pro- 
luctivity is equal to 20-68 per cent. Just 
is fruitless and destructive turned out 
to be their attempts regarding the na 
tionalization of trade, banks, and their 
agrarian policy. 

As a result, nationalized. industry 
gave after the first half of 1919 a deficit 
of 5,000,000.000 rubles—that is, 44.5 
ner cent. of its budget (11,000,000,000 
rubles), and the railways 4,000,000,000 
deficit out of the 5.000,000,000 of its 
budget 

From these eloquent figures it is 

arly seen that the technical and com 
mercial side of nationalization is in a 
hopelessly pitiful state. 

Have the interests of labor been sat 

fied? Not a bit. The workmen have 

share in the management of the pro 


omic condition has 





duction; their ecor 
no wise improved in spite of the col 


ossal rise in pay, but is infinitely wor 





owing to the great shortage of articles 
of first necessity at the markets and 
t ssible rates for any com- 
modities, all of which are due to the 
t above. Out-of-work s 
growing, and in Petrograd only 20,000 
vorkmen remain out of a total 
f severn! hundred thousand. It may 
I almost the ly factories 
\ yg e these engaged on war 
‘ ‘ wonder then that the strike 
and wr agitations do not cease; the 
Soviet power, which is now the em 
r iffer the harming of its 
terest ind by using punitive meas 
1" ippresse liscontent with un 
ielty. Remember the strikes 
a he eginning of summer at the 
Pouti Obukhov, and other factories 
The recent strike (July, 1919) in the 
comot lepots of the Nicholas Rail- 
way in Petrograd has cost the workmen 
severa ores of killed and wounded. In 


general, it may be said that the labor 
class a ich is vanishing in Russia 
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Extend the good cheer of Christmas 
to every wash day of the year. 


To the one who would give thoughtfully we 
suggest a Time Saver Electric Washer asa 
Christmas Gift. The enjoyment of it 
never fades. Every wash day of the year 
it makes the wife or mother happy. 
Verily, it changes her outlook upon the 
coming year for it clears away her dread of 
wash day. It cuts the hardest of the work 
right out and she isn’t fagged at the end of 
the day. It saves her two whole hours of 
time so she can get the other work done as 
well as the washing. She doesn’t need to 
hire a washer woman and she doesn’t have 
to send the washing. out to be done. 


See the Time Saver in the leading hard- 
ware stores. If you do not know a dealer 
in your neighborhood who handles it, write 
to us for catalog. 


Time Saver Department 
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Christmas 


Continued from page 30 


painted green, the wheels and the roof 
camouflaged. It was on wheels. When 
you opened the door, instead of armed 
men you would find it full of saw dust, 
in which were buried thirty-five pres- 
ents, wrapped up in tissue paper. 

It quite charmed the patients. Sandy 
‘hurled” it from bed to bed under 
Sister’s guidance, and each soldier dip- 
ped his hand in and brought out a 
present. 

“Tricky!” said the little South Afri- 
can. 

“Some Tank,” agreed the Yank be- 
aide him. 

“It’s like two Christmases rolled into 
one, Sister,” -whispered a_ seventeen- 
year-old boy with a foot off, but with 
eyes shining like stars. 

“I got a pocket mirror. 
you get?” 

“T got a razor.” 

“IT got a pocket flash.” 

“IT got a pukka writing pad.” 
80 on. 

And when the jokes began to come 
out, and “Long John” won the dainty 
pink ribbon garters, and a Welsh miner 
the powder puff, the shouts must have 
frightened the French kiddies trying to 
look over the garden wall. 


What did 


And 


A FTER a couple of hours’ rowdiness, 

Matron sent word that all the 
Wards were to be quiet for an hour. 
During that hour, when the Ward was 
looking its prettiest, the soft red shades 
or: the light making everything beauti- 
ful—to us—suddenly from the door we 
heard: “When shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.” 

Gathered around the door were the 
other V. A. D.’s, their white veils 
gleaming against the holly. They were 
singing Christmas carols. There was 
no accompaniment. Their voices rose 
and fell, sweet and high, with the 
beautiful words of the hymns of 
Christmas. 

I looked at the soldiers lying there 
Not a man stirred. They are quick to 
see the beauty of anything. It was 
beautifu’, a scene one would never for- 

pt. 

- “Hail the Heaven Born Prince of 
Peace, 
Hail the Son of Righteousness. 


Light and Life to all He brings, 
Born with healing in His wings.” 
They Looked for “Peace on Earth” 
WATCHED the rugged, stern face 
of a man from the heart of the West 
of Canada. I saw the growing interest 
in his eyes. “It has a new meaning to 
him,” I thought. “He has heard words 
many Christmases, but now, through 
his pain, he has learned their mean- 
ing. 
“Hark the Herald Angels sing. 
Glory to the New Born King.” 
The gruff voices above me joined in. 
I looked up at the white letters we 
had made, out of wadding, on a scarlet 


ground, and nailed in a prominent 
place. 
“Peace on Earth—Good Will Towards 


Men” 

“sen will it come? When will it 

come?” I exclaimed earnestly to 

the Canadian I had been watching, and 

whose glance had followed mine. He 

shook his head, and returned again to 
the voices. 

The girls disappeared softly through 
the door, to sing in another Ward. “I 
liked that best,” said little “Africa,” 
with a mighty, pent-up sigh. 

“T think I did, too,” I told him. 

lt was a beautiful ending to a beauti- 
ful day: Even the passing of that 
heroic soul could not sadden it. 

“Christ have mercy on me, this, His 
day,” I seemed again to hear him say, 
and I knew I need not grieve. 





HE orderlies were sent off early in 

the afternoon, so we were carrying 
on with their work, and remained a 
little later in the Ward. 

“It sure has been a Blighty Christ- 
mas,” said a sleepy voice, as I finally 
picked up the last wrapping paper, and 
swept away the red berries which we 
had not made into jam. 

“Perhaps the next one will really be 
in Blighty, but I don’t think any of us 
will ever forget our Christmas in the 
French Hospital,” I answered 

“Betcher life not,” Bill reassured me, 
and with that beautiful Peace of a 
Christmas Night stealing over my 
Ward, I went out, below the silent stars. 


Spanish Doubloons 


Continued from page 36 


me. In that case I felt that, like Bill 
Halliwell, I should walk. 

Having inquired of the Honorable 
Cuthbert and found that for an hour or 
two the boat would not be in requisi- 
tion, I permitted the beautiful youth to 
understand that I would not decline an 
invitation to be rowed about the cove. 
Mr. Shaw had left his marine glasses 
lying about, and I had been doing some 
exploring with them. Under the great 
cliffs on the south shore of the bay I 
had seen an object that excited my 
curiosity. It seemed to be the hull of a 
smal! vessel, lying on the narrow strip 
of rocks and sand under the cliff. Now 
wreckage anywhere fills me with sad 
and romantic thoughts, but on the 
shores of a desolate island even a 
barre!-hoop suffer a_ sea- 
change into something rich and strange. 
I therefor to row 


me over the spot where the derelict lay 


seems to 


commanded the b. y 


LAY back idly in the stern as the 
hoat skimmed « 


smooth water 


ver the 
beneath the strokes of my plendid oars 
man. More than ever he looked like 
the island god Fverv day he grew 
more brown 1 brawny. more super 
in his physical \ B } und 
one beautifu ’ r igh 
and hard with t There was rreat 
raw bruise I m I exclaimed 


pitvingly cae 
“Oh, it’s nothing We get knocked 

about a bit by the sea in the cave now 

and then.” 
“You mean you are risking your lives 


every day for the sake of this legendary 
treasure that you have no reasonable 
reason to suppose is there.” 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted, “but 
then it’s such good fun looking, you 
know.” 

“That’s according to one’s 
fun,” I said ironically. 

“Oh, well, a chap can’t spend his days 
on flowery beds of ease, of course. Real- 
ly, I find this storybook kind of thing 
we’re doing is warm stuff, as you Amer- 
iceans say. And then there’s Shaw— 
think of the difference it will make to 
the dear old chap if we find the gold— 
huy a ship of his own and snap his 
fingers at the P. & 0.” 

“And you'll go along as cabin-boy or 
something?” 

“'Fraid not,” he said quite simply. 
‘A chap has his bit to do at home, you 


krow. 


idea of 


The cliffs on the north shore of the 

ve were considerably higher than on 
the other side The wreck lay close in, 
ven h upon the narrow shelf of 

ks and sand at the base of the sheer 





ent has heaped up around her 
ull ar it across her deck like a 
vhite winding-sheet. Surprisingly, the 
é vaS a very small one, a little 
op, indeed, much like the fragile 
leasure-boats and cluster under the 
iusalito shore at home. The single 


broken off short, and the 
tump on the bowsprit was visible, like 

finger beckoning for rescue from the 
crawling sand. She was embedded most 
deeply at the stern, and forward of the 


ast had beer 











- SUIT of underwear, please.” 


Just saying that will get you a suit of 
Underwear, but it may not get you the best 
underwear your money will buy. 

Ask for the underwear with the Mercury 
trade mark—Mercury stands for a quality of 
underwear that gives the service you want. 
Great care is taken in the choice of materials 
and in the making of every Mercury garment. 

Thin Ribbed Worsted for men who work 
indoors, medium and heavier weights in Natural 
Wools, Scotch Knit for outdoor wear. 

Remember to ask for “Mercury.” 

If your dealer does not sell them send us 
his name. 


MERCURY MILLS, LIMITED, Hamilton, Canada 


Makers of Underwear and Hosiery for Men, Women 
and Children. 
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Make Your Mind a File 
—Not a Pile 


Let me show you how to make your mind 
as systematic and forget-proof as a c 
index file. When you want to remember a 

name, place or date, must you grope in vain 

in a mixed-up, unclassified pie of miscel- 
laneous knowledge? Surmnoned on any 
figures, does your 

master of your 
ifinite resources—instead of a victim 
of ite disordered details 

Knowledge is power--and memory 
is the basis of all knowledge. 
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sand-heaped cockpit the roof of the 
small cabin was still clear. 

“Poor forlorn little boat!” I said 
“What in the world do you suppose 
brought such a mite of a thing to this 
unheard-of spot?” 

“Perhaps she belonged to the copra 
chap. One man could handle her.” 

“What would he want with her? A 
small boat like this is better for fishing 
and rowing abcut the cove.” 

“Perhaps she brought him here fron 
Panama, though he couldn’t have count 
ed on taking back a very bulky cargo.’ 


“Then why leave her strewn about o1 


the rocks? And besides nere the 

puzzle of Crusoe recurred to me an¢ 
seemed to link itself with this—‘‘ther 

bow did he get away himself?” 

B' [ my oarsman was much more at 
> ho he solid ground of fact 
than on the uncharted waters of the 


“Don’t know, I’m sure,” he returnec 


uninterested|y Evidently the hermit 
had got away, so why concern one’s self 
about tl ethod? I am sure the Light 


Brigade must have been made up of 


Cuthbert Vanes. “Theirs not to reasor 
why, theirs but to do or die 4 

We rowed in close under the port bow 
of the sloop, and on the rail I made out 
a string of faded letters. I began ex 
citedly to spell them out 

“T__s—]—oh, Island Queen! You set 
she did belong here. Probably she 
brought the original porcine Adam anc 
Eve to the island.” 

“Luckily forgot the snake, though! 
remarked the Honorable Bertie with un 
looked-for vivacity. For so far Aunt 
jJane’s trembling anticipations had been 
unfulfilled by the sight of a single snake 
a fact laid by me to the credit of St 
Patrick and by Cookie to that of the 
pigs. 

“Snakes ‘d jes’ be oysters on de half 
shell to dem pigs,” declared Cookie 


As we rowed away from the melar 
4 \ choly little derelict I saw that near 
by a narrow gully gave access to the 
top of the cliff, and I resolved that 
would avail myself of this path to visit 
the Island Queen again. My mind con 
tinued to dwell upon the unknown figure 
of the copra gatherer. Perhaps the loss 
of hjs sloop had condemned him to wear) 
months or years of solitude upon the 
island, before the rare glimmer of 
sail or the trail of a steamer’s smoke 
upon the horizon gladdened his longing 
eyes Hadn’t he grown very tired of 
pork, and didn’t his soul to this day re 
volt at a ham sandwich? What wou 
he say if he ever discovered that he 
might have brought away a harvest of 
gold instead of copra from the island 
Last but not least, did not hs heart and 
conscience, if he by chance posse 
tliem, ache horribly at the thought « 
the forsaken Crusce? 

Suddenly I turned to Cuthbert Vane 

“How do you know, really, that he 
ever did leave the island?” I demanded 

“Who—the coyra chap? Well, why 
else was the cabin cleared out so care 
fully—no clotnes left about or any 
thing?” 

“That's true,” I acknowledged. The 
last occupant of the hut had evidently 
made a very deliberate and orderly 
business of packing up to go. 

We drifted about the cove for a 
while, then steered into the dim, mur 
muring shadow of the treasure-cavern 
It was filled with dark-green, lisping 
water, and a continual resonant whisp 
ering in which you seemed to catch half 
framed words, and the low ripple of 
laughter. Mr. Vane indicated the point 
at which they had arrived in their ex 
ploration among the fissures opening 
from the ledge. 

The place held me with fascination 
but we dared not linger long, for as the 
tide turned one man would have much 
ado to manage the boat So we slid 
through the archway into the bright 
sunshine of the cove, and headed for 
the camp. 





AS we neared the beach we saw a 
4 \ figure pacing it. I knew that free 
stride. It was Dugald Shaw. And 
| quite unexpectedly my heart began to 
' beat with staccato quickness. Dugald 
Shaw, who didn’t like ‘me and never 
looked at me—except just sometimes, 
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to slumber in retirement. Also it was 
an exceptionally low tide and Mr. chew 
had counted on taking advantage of 1 
to work in the cave. Now Cuthbert 
was laid up- 

“You and I will have 
ourselves, Magnus.” 

“Nothing doing 


to manage by 


p itch 


boat got to be 


ed up—go out there without it and get 
caught!” growled the captain. 
“Well, lend a hand, then. We can > 
ready with the boat inside an hour.” 
The captain hesitated queerly. Hi 


wandering eyes seemed to be searching 
in every quarter for something the) 
did not find. At last he mumbled that 
he thought he felt a touch of the sun 
end haa decideu to lay off for the afte: 
noon and make his way across the isl 
and. He said he wanted to shoot water 
fowl and that they had all been fright 
ened away from the cove, but that with 
the glass he had seen them from Look 
out thickly ee the other bay. 

“Very well, d the Scotchman cold 
ly. “I suppose you must suit yourself 
I can get the boat in shape without help 
I dare say.” I saw ~—s presently look 
ing in an annoyet d and puzzled fashior 









after the vanishing figure of the sailor 
Mr. Tubbs and the umbrellas soor 
lisappeared into the woods. I believe 


the search for Pill Halliwell’s tomb 


stone was no longer very actively pur 
sued, and that the trio spent their time 
ensconced in a snug little nook with 
hammocks and cushions, where Mr 
lubbs beguiled the time with readin, 


aloud—Aunt Jane let both be 
ing provided with literatur and relat 
ing anecdotes of his rise to greatneas 
in the financial centres of the country. 
I more than suspected Mr. Tubbs of 
feeling that a bird in the hand as 
Aunt Jane was worth many doublk 
in the bush. But in spite of uneasiness 
about the future, for the present I rest 
ed secure in the certainty that they could 
not elope from the island, and that there 
was no one on it with authority to meta 





sucn 


morphose Aunt Jane into Mrs. Hamil! 

ton H. Tubbs. 

Ts waters of the cove had recede} 
until! a fringe of rocks under the 


high land of the point, 
had been left bare. 


usually covered 


I had watched the 


emergency of their black jagged sur 
faces for some time before it occurrec 


to me that they offered 
cess to the cave. The 
fascination and mystery! 
opportunity of all others 
unhampered by any one, 
and I alone, in the fashi 
freest to indulge my 

I waited until the 


a means of ac 
cave place of 
Here was the 
to explore it, 
just Crusoe 
on that left me 
dreams. 


Scotchman’s back 


was safely turned, because if he saw 
me setting forth on this excursion he 
was quite certain to command me te 
return, and I had no intention to sub- 


mitting to his dictatorial ways and yet 
was not sure how I was successfu!] ly to 





defy him. I believed him capable of 
haling me back by force, while tears or 
even swoons left him unmoved. Of 


course he would take the absurd ground 
that the cave was dangerous, in the 
face of the glaring fact that a girl who 
had come to this island solely to protect 
Aunt Jane ought certainly to be able 
to protect herself. Besides, what right 
had he to care if I was drowned, any 
how? : 

3ut of course I was not going to be 

The retreating tide had left deep 
pools behind, each a littie cosmos of 
fairy seaweeds and tiny scuttling crabs 
and rich and wonderful forms of life 
which were strange to me. Crusoe and I 
were very much interested, and lingered 
a good deal on the way. But at last we 


reached the great archway, and passed 
with a suddenness which was like a 
plunge into cool water from the hot 
glare of the tropic sunshine into the 
green shadow of the cavern. 

At the lower end, between the two 
arches, a black, water-worn rock pav- 


ing rang under one’s feet. 


Further in 
under the point the floor 


of the cave 


was covered with white sand. All the 
great shadowy place was murmuring 
like a vast sea-shel] Beyond the 


southern archway spread the 
heaving plain of the Pacific. 
hand bare black rocks rose 
surges, like skeletons of the 


limitless 
Near at 
from the 
land that 


ns 





spataeaaits 





Nib a ASD Senate St etn An 


elit 
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had 
these 
cavern roof would be nibbled away, and 
the roof would fall, and the waves roar 
victorious over the ruins. 


And after a 
supported the 


devoured 
walls that 


the sea 


while 


| WISHED I could visit the place in 
darkness. It would be thrice as 
mysterieus, filled with its hollow 
whispering echoes, as in the day. I 
dreamed of it as it might have been 
when a boat from the Bonny Lass crept 
in, and the faint winking eye of a lan- 
tern struck a gleam from the dark 
waters and showed nothing all around 
but blackness, and more blackness. 

From the ledge far above my 
led off those narrow, teasing 
which the three explorers di 
rewarded burrowing. I 
strands of a repe i 
the edge of the sh 
cured by spikes 
jown the ladder \ 
they wanted to asc 
with a hope that perhay 
} boat-hook somewhere. 

I found no boat-hook but 
spade, which had been driven deep into 
the sand and left, too firmly bedded f 
the tide to bear away. 
pe that I, alone and unassistéd 
: as 


head 
revices in 
their un- 
could see the 
lying coiled at 


here it was se- 


e 
1 
| 
1 


dragged 


boathook when 





about 





the bo: 





ing ho 
micht brine to light the 
Bonny Lass seethed in my vein I 
rked the spade loose and fe!) t 
I now discovered the great truth that 
jicging for treasure is the most 


ng and absorbing occupat 


Better Late 


and the weight 
close-packed sand 
This tempor- 
1 passed, to be 
sure, and the sand got very heavy, and 
my back ached, but still I dug. Crusoe 
‘hed proceedings interestedly at 
first, then wandered off on business of 
his own. Presently; irned and b 
gan to fuss about and bark. He was a 
t little beast, wanting to be al 
ways on the move. He came and tug- 
ged at my skirt, uttering an uneas 
whine 

“Be quiet, 
threatening him 


; 
maane 


man. Time ceased to be, 
of the damp and 
seemed that of feathers. 


ary state of exaltation 





ntly he rett 


restiess 


Crusoe!” I commanded, 
with my spade. The 
ss of the treasure-lust possessed 
me. I was panting now, and my hands 
felt like baseball mitt but still I 





dug. Crusoe had ceased to importune 
me; vaguely I was he had 
got tired and run off. on, paus 
ng now and then f I was 
leaning on my spade jectedly 





considering the modest excavation I had 
achieved, when I felt a little cool splash 
at my feet. Dropping my spade I 
whirled around—and a shriek echoed 
as I saw pouring into 
it the dark insidious torrent of the re 
turning tide. 

How had I forgotten it, tha 
thing, muttering to itse 
ready 


+? 


through the cave 


t deadly 

‘If outside there, 

I e an unleashed 

bea Crusoe had warned me—and 

then he had forsaken me, and I was 
aione. 


to spring back 


beas 


(To be contir 


Than Never 


Continued from page 32 


} 


At the corner of tl 
lest they sh 


> 1 a. 
e road he leit her 


nuld be seen together by any 
of the St. Omer people. The next day 
she heard that he had braced up and 
gone back north again. 
TOW, to-night, in firelight dreams, he 
had come back to her. She remem 
bered how he used to talk in his eager, 
-onfident way, before the trouble came. 
It nad always been of what he would do 
for her when the luck turned. The house 
he was going to build for her, the won- 
ierful home they would have. She re- 
membered his trapping tales. He had 
seen once in the wild lands a pair of 
marvellous black foxes, but had not been 
able to get them. One day, when the 
luck turned, she was going to wear black 
fox instead of cheap, worn furs she had. 
She smiled in the firelight as she remem- 


bered the confidence and pride with 
which he had spoken. Everything was 
to be for her, all his world was built 


or her. She wondered where he was this 
Christmas Eve, and was roused from her 
dreaming by the plash of tears on her 
folded hands. 


II 


"I°HE boy turned from the window with 
a heavy sigh. He was a smart, sturdy 

little chap with Ann’s bright coloring, 
and her heart ached doubly as she saw 
how heroically he was trying to hide his 
real feelings. He stuck his hands to the 
bottoms of his trousers pockets and be 
gan to whistle, but, somehow, he could 
rot get the tune straight. Then he took 
the stove lifter, raised one of the lids 
and looked into the fire. After he peep- 
ed under the white cover spread over the 
rising loaves. 

“Gee, Ann! 
he declared. 

She had managed to find materials 
in the house for a couple of Christmas 
cakes, not very rich ones, but good plain 
stuff with lots of raisins in it. To-night 
she was a bit on edge as to nerves, and 
she hastily swept her sleeve across her 
eyes. 

““T wish it could have been better, 
Dave, with icing to put on it, but there 
it is, the best we have. We'll get the 
other kind when our ship comes home 
and brings the money with it. I'd like to 
have my fingers on the ears of that old 
School Committee. You shan’t be cheat- 
ad out ef your Christmas cake, Dave, 
any way, though it will have to come 
late,” she promised 


That cake looks slick,” 


“T don’t know that I care an awful lot 
about that iced cake,” he said. “When 
I was a kid it used to taste pretty good, 
but when you get older you don’t think 
o much about sweet things. This will 
e just as good. What’s Christmas any- 
> ~=Just like any other day, only 
su fancy it’s different. I wonder what's 
happened to the mail man. Usually he 
goes by at one, and now it’s close on 
five. Maybe he’s passed and I didn’t 
see him. Anyway, it wouldn’t make 
much difference.” 

“Probably the storm has delayed him,” 
suggested Ann. “Then round Christ- 
mas time he’s heavily loaded with mail 
and passengers. The roads too are 
drifted terribly.” 

“Isn't it queer the fuss people make 
over Christmas, Ann?” observed Dave. 
“Of course it’s all bluff. I mean about 
Santa. There isn’t really any Santa, is 
there? All this talk about him coming 
round with his reindeer team and climb 
ing down chimneys and filling kids’ 
stockings is just pretending. It’s all 
right for little kids that don’t know any 
better, but I’m on to it. There’s nothing 
in it. I’ve got past all that now, and 
never mean to hang my stocking up 
again. 

He began to whistle louder than ever 
and went back to his seat in the window. 

Ann thought it the most tragic her- 
esy she had ever listened to. She knew 
there were extremely wise people in the 
world, very moral people, who condemn- 
ed the “deception” played on innocent, 
unprecocious children by the perpetua- 
tion of the Santa Claus legend, but she 
did not think a great deal of either their 
goodness or sagacity. That Dave should, 
at ten years, abandon hanging up his 
stocking was, to her, nothing short of a 
horrible calamity. He was young to be- 
come a sceptic. She knew what it all 
meant. He was trying to ease her trou- 
ble. He knew about the holding up of the 
school money, and what jt meant to Ann, 
and he was putting up an even greater 
bluff than that of Santa Claus to help 
her out. 

“Of course it’s nice in a way to pre- 
tend to believe,” the young iconoclast 
went on. “And it’s jolly to get things, 
but what difference does it make whether 
you get them at Christmas or any other 
time? If you get oranges and candy. 
they'll all be eaten the next day, but if 
you don’t get them till New Year, there’s 
all that extra time to think about them 
coming. I know all about it, Ann, you’re 
Santa, so you needn’t worry any mor 
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about that old stocking fake. It’s time 
I gave all that up. My old sled’s pretty 
good yet, and there’s nothing 1 want 
so bad that I wouldn't just as soon wait 
for. It’ll be all the better when it comes. 
Gosh! Ann, I wish I could grow up 





I don’t want you to, Dave,” she 








said, dropping into the chair and pull 
ing him to her lap. The darkness was 
iceper now, but the glow of the stove 
very cheery. She put her agn about 
lis n and drew him to her bosom. 
“You've been my baby for a long, long 


time, but I don’t want to lose you. so 
SOO! It’s nice to you growing up a 
fine, husky boy, but you'll be a man quite 
soon enough.” 

“I want to earn money,” he told her. 
“Then I'll play Santa to you, Ann. I'd 
just like to be Santa this i 
pecket jammed full of mo: 
you a fine, new dress and a dan 
all fine fur, and a hat, and—oh, heaps 
of things! You know you are awful pret- 
ty, Ann, and I'd like to sce you dressed 
up like the finest ly.’ 
ou silly boy!” she laughed, hugging 
him closer. “But, Dave, I'm glad you’re 
being so wonderfully brave. I’d have 
liked to get some things for the table, 
but I’ve just eighty-seven cents in my 
purse, and that will have to spin out till 
the treasurer pays me. I might have 
got candies and fruit at the store, they 
would be glad enough to let me have 
them, and I think perhaps I ought to 
have done it, just this once, but you 
know, Dave, how I hate debt. I remem- 
ber all the trouble it gave us at home in 
father’s time, and I said then I would 
never get what I couidn’t pay cash for 
It’s not hard to go without things when 
you make up your mind to it, except 
at times like this, so we'll be as happy 
as we can with what we've got. We have 
everything we need. I bought a little 
roast of beef for to-morrow’s dinner— 
f course it isn’t turkey i 
“T don’t think an awful lot about tur- 
key,” he interrupted. “Beef with lots 
of gravy and nice mashed potatoes is 
just as good.” 

“Then we'll have a pudding with a 
bit of holly stuck into it. And there 
are these cakes. I’ve got some maple 
cugar left and a few apples. We'll just 
pretend. Presently we might bring in 
a few sprigs of green from the bushes 
round the garden and trim up the place. 
Sut, Dave, it’s time I got my bread into 
the oven. Jump up, boy mine, we'll light 
the lamp and get busy.” 











oO 


\ OST of the clouds seemed to have 
4 vanished. She lit the hanging lamp, 
opened the oven door and put her loaves 
in. Dave hustled jnto this overcoat and 
prepared to go out after firewood and 
holly, peeping out of the window mean- 
time. Suddenly he stopped, one arm in 
the coat, the other out. There was the 
ound of a loudly carglling voice on the 
read. Somebody evidently was pretty 
full of Christmas cheer, and was letting 
the snowy world know about it. It was 
a rollicking song of Noel, an old French 
ong that came with the followers of 
Champlain from Old France overseas. 
“It’s the mail man, Philibert!”’ ex- 
claimed Dave. “There he comes!” 
They went to the door and watched 
the lumbering old sleigh with its pair 
of horses come along the road, dimly 
silhouetted against the snowy back- 
ground. The horses were making heavy 
weather of it through the high-piled 
drifts, but time and weather were of no 
moment, whatever, to Philibert. He lay 
back in his sleigh bawling his chanson 
at the top of his not unmelodious voice. 









“There, he’s going by!” said Dave, in 
a hushed voice, and there was, to Ann, 
the least trace of disappointment in his 
tones. Trees at the corner of the school 
lane hid the musical traveler for a few 
moments. “No, he’s turning down here!” 
almost screamed the boy as the song 
ceased and Philibert addressed some 
pointed remonstrances to his horses for 
their lack of intelligence. 

And so he was. In a couple of minutes 
the sleigh drove up to the gate. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Ann and Dave! 
B’Jour, Mademoiselle. Merr-ee Chrees- 
mas! And Dave, mon fils! Behold 
Santa Claus! Am not I a fine Santa 
Claus? See me!” 
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And the gay old Frenchman certainly 
was not at all a bad imitation, lacking 
the whiskers. His fur cap was snow cov- 
ered. The long coonskin coat was white 
about the shoulders. A crimson scarf 
was knotted about his burly waist. His 
long moustache was frozen solid. 

“Two fine, big package, Mademoiselle, 
and nothing to pay. Everything paid. 
Just given to Philibert Gagnon Santa 
Claus with order I bring them here. The 
real old Santa, Dave, is very busy this 
night. Ter-r-rible busy, and the roads 
are bad—too much snow,-so he say to 
me: ‘Philibert, mon brave! Here are 
two package. You take them to Made- 
moiselle Gordon of the School of St. 
Omer—sure—or, by Gar! what will I 
not do to you!’ So I come. Here are 
the package.” 
jut, Philibert, there must be some 
mistake,” said Ann. 

“Mistek! Non, Mademoiselle. Non! 
Non! I make no mistek. Here are the 
package.” And he brought them into 
the kitchen and read off the addresses: 
“*Mees Ann Gordon. School House, St 
Omer.’ Am I right, or do I make mistek, 


Mademoiselk 


NO: there was no mistake. They were 
4 * wooden boxes, one quite a chest, the 
other smaller but more carefully nailed 
up Anr id not the remotest notion 
who the sender could be. 

“Once more for the road,” said Phil 
bert. cheerfully, very proud of his rok 
as Santa. 

I'm afraid I have nothing to offer 
you to drink, Philibert,” smiled Ann 
“Only tea or coffee.” 

“Merci, Mademoiselle. I have drunk 
many healths this day—out of very 
many bottles. 1 will with pleasure drink 
yours in coffee.” And so he did, violat 
ing all his Christmas principles. Then 
off he went into the gale roaring his 
song of the glory of Noel. 

“What can they be, and who ean have 
sent them?” asked Ann, womanlike. 
Dave, with the practical instincts of his 
sex, fetched the hammer and screw 
driver to solve the problem. On the 
top of the big box were several parce Is, 
marked, “Not to be opened in Dave's 
presence.” So the laughing boy was ban 








ished till they were put out of sight 
Then he came back and they invest 
gated further the numerous packages 

There were bags and boxes of candy, 
oranges, great red-cheeked apples, figs 
and nuts and crackers for pulling and 
others for eating At the bottom, snug 
ly boxed and ‘packed, was a turkey, 
packages of sausages, and a bag of 
cranberries. The load covered the tabl 
There was a Christmas pudding and a 
box of iced cakes. Whoever had sent 
the things had an excellent notion of 
what a Christmas dinner should be. 
There were little wax candles and pretty 
( rations. When the last parce! 
was taken out of the box the two stood 
back to survey the amazing sight 

“Ann!” said Dave, speaking first 
there a Santa Claus after all?” 

“T guess there is,” she replied 

“Now the other box!” he exclaimed, 
and they proceeded to open that. There 
was a suit of clothes and an overcoat, 
just about the size for a husky lad of 
ten and under these packages was ar 
other box addressed to Ann. It bore the 
business label of a big firm of city mer 
chants. She lifted the box out and un- 
tied the fastenings. 








table dec 





yo the cover was removed there 
were tissue wrappings to be un 
folded. Slowly, with fast beating heart 
and eager eyes, the girl revealed the 
contents. There was a set of beautiful, 
glossy olack fox furs. She knew some 
thing of fur. There was no more beaut 
ful fox in all the country round about 
than that which lay before her wonder 
ing eyes. She carried them into her b« 
room and took off her apron and wor! 
ing dress and put on her outdoor clothes 
Then she flung the stole over her shoul 
ders, placed the jaunty little cap on her 
fair head and thrust her hands into 
the muff. She regarded herself in the 
glass, Dave dancing about her in ec 
stacy. 

After she had put them carefully 
away and had stored the other packages, 
she removed the almost forgotten bread 
from the oven and prepared supper, 
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Dave’s tongue busy, but not more so 
than her mind. 

Scarcely was supper over and the 
dishes washed than Dave announced 
that he was tired and ready for bed. It 
was a confession that he made but once 
a year. 

“Going to hang up your 
Dave?” Ann asked, as he 
nightshirt after a_ rece 
dressing. 

“You bet!” he answere: The sceptic 
was coming back to faith again 


stocking, 
appeared in 
rd-beating un- 


} 


QHE went into the little 
\ ‘ 





fter he went to hi 

g sleep, the stocking over 
She went back into the tchen to think 
things *, wonder about them, and do 





some more dreaming over the fire. She 
revised her plans for the morrow and 
laid out Dave’s presents, examining 
each one admiringly, the sled, the hand 
ome suit and coat, the es, the rub 
ber boots such as Dave had longed for 
from the day he first wore real 


couple of bo 








boots, a 
s books and a pair of 


skates. 


Never had Santa Claus, even in their 
best days, been in a mood so lavish 


“T say, Ann!” a voice called from the 
r ’ : 





bedroom. “I can’t sleep, it’s too early. 
inta won't ymir f i long time 
yet. Can't I get up alr 
“Te. you like, for a ttle while.” 
she answered, and he dressed and re- 


appeared. 


“I’ve been thinking, Ann,” he said, 
leaning toward the stove. 


“T’ve been 
d I believe I know who Santa 








Claus is. 
he laughed but gave him no answer 

“There's only one person in the world 
who would be so good to us” 4e con- 
tinued. “I bet Jim Davidson h..d some- 
thing to do with it. Oh, Ann, you're 
blushing. That makes it sure.” 

“It makes nothing of the kind, and 
i'm not. blushing as you call it. The 


kitchen’s very warn Yo alk a t 
cf terrible nonsense sometimes,” she 
said. 

“Who'd be likely to send those furs?” 
the wise young man observed. “Black 


o 


loesn’t it? 
“T never bought any, but I believe it 
oes,” she said. 
“And Jim does trapping in the win 
ter,” continued Dave. “And Jim's a! 
ways been terrible fond of you, An 
I know it, for when he’s home if he meets 
me six time a dav he alw 3; wants 
know how you are, and he gives me 


rters 


fox costs a heap of money, 


and sometimes a 


but not just for that.” 


follar. I like Jim, ; 


“Cupboard ve, you greedy tthe 
pig,” she teased him. ; 
No, it ist I like him othe Vay 
0 Dave « ndeq He fine and 
ig and good-: red. They say } iT 
‘ i’ I il 4 ' ir 1’ | i? 1 h 
a great trapper a i hunter. I don’t care 
ause pe | lo say he drinks mort 


than he ought sometimes. I like Jim, 
and awful fond of you. He’ 
take good care of you, Ann, if 

to get married to you, I bet, ar 
knew you hated drinking, I don’t think 
he’d do it any-more.” 


\ 
he sure 1 











“Dave, you’ve got nearly as long a 
tongue as Philibert,” laughed Ann. “Of 
course, I'll never get married. I'll stay 
here in our little home, and you'll grow 
1p into a man and earn a lot of money, 
and when I get an old, old maid, you'll 
be very good to me, and I'll have a dog 
and a cat and a parrot.’ 

“Do you see any green in my eye?” 
lemanded the small youth with the flip 
precocity of the twentieth century boy, 
even in the country. “Besides very like 
ly I'll want to get married myself. I 
wonder if Jim will ever come back? Did 
you and Jim have a quarrel, Ann?” 

“What should we quarrel about?” she 


unless about his drink- 
say that it was you sent 
said Dave. 

“Never you mind, Dave, about Jim 
and me,” she replied, gently. “I guess 
he’s all right wherever he is. I think 
you'd better go to bed. Santa might 
come any time, and if he found you up 
he might not be very well pleased.” 

“Right away,” he responded. “I just 
wanted to talk to you about J——! 


“I don't know, 
ng. Folks 
him away.” 
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\ YJHEN you wind and set Big 
night, you put an inexpensive clock on 
the same job a high-priced watch held dow 
Sé 7 a Nig if eC atcn nheic own 

all day. 
The responsibility is even greater! 


Your 
alarm not only must keep time but it must 
call you on time. 


Westclox are good timekeepers and alarms 
combined. ‘They’re handy, dependable house- 
hold clocks. More than one in a home is 
getting to be the rule. Several clocks save 
many steps. 
We're doing our best to meet the big demand 
for Westclox. But we must keep a close eye ' 


on quality. For it was quality that created 


this demand. 





Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox | 
La Salle & Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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She Keeps Her Hold 
on Youth 


NTO the noonday of life she has carried the glory of her 

youth. The leaping pulse of perfect health, the beauty of 
yesteryear, still are hers. 

Pyorrhea, which afflicts so many over forty, has passed her 
by. In its blighting touch, Pyorrhea is akin to age. Its infect- 
ing germs deplete vitality. They cause the gums to recede, the 
lips to lose their contour, the teeth to loosen and decay 

Take care that this enemy of health and beauty does not 
become established in your mouth. Watch for it. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth and gum inspection. 

If you have tender or bleeding gums (the first symptom of 
Pyorrhea) use Forham’s For the Gums 

Forhan’s For thé Gums will prevent Pyorrhea—-or check its 
progress if used in time and used consistently. Ordinary den 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums firm and 
healthy—the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 
P| 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use a rolling motion to clean the 

crevices. Brush the grinding and back surfaces of theteeth. Massage 
gums with your Fy tly at first until the 

s harden, then more vigorously. If the gums are very tender, 
finger instead of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 

ulready set in, use Forhan’s according to directions and consult a 


} 
dentist immediately for special treatment. 






coated brush ger 
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massage with the 
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35c and 60c tubes in Canada and United States. At all druggists. 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Jiminy, there’s Santa coming now. He's 
coming down the lane. Tell him to wait 
a minute, I’ll be asleep in a jiffy.” 


Ann stood, the color deeper in her 
face, her catching the jingling 
melody of the sleigh bells. Some neigh 
bor calling to give a friendly season’s 
greeting, most likely. She did not go to 
the door, but waited—waited. The jing- 
ling of the bells stopped. The wind 
seemed to have lulled, though the snow 
plashed softly on the window panes 
She heard the gate opened, a man’s 
firm footstep on the steps of the ver 
anda, then the knock on the door. She 
went and opened it. 

Jim had come back, and she knew as 

he looked at him with shining eyes that 
he had come back in more ways than 
one. He was smartly dressed, wearing 
a heavy fur coat and looking prosper- 
ous; but she cared 
that. It was the clean-cut, vigorous, 
fineness of the man that made her heart 
dance. 

“May I come in just for a minute or 
two?” he asked, holding her hand. “Got 
to the station by the evening mail and 
drove straight out. Going back to the 
hotel there presently. Hello, there, 
Dave, boy. Getting as big as a house. 
I wonder, Dave, if you’d put on your 
coat and rubbers on and keep an eye on 
my horses just for a minute.” 

“Sure,” Dave answered. There was 
a grin on his face as he went out. He 
wasn’t as young as he used to be, and 
was very fond of Jim. 

“Ann! Ann! it’s been an awful long 
time,” said Jim, taking possession of 
her other hand. “But the coming back 
is worth it all. You're prettier and 
sweeter than ever.” He dropped her 
hands, raised his own and placed them 
n her shoulders. “I’ve come back, Ann, 
both ways, three ways. Home—some- 
thing of the man I hope you’d want me 
to be—and mining luck. I haven't 
touched liquor since the day you came 
and pulled me out of hell. You believe 
it?” He looked straight into her eyes. 

“Yes, I knew it,” she answered. “I 
always believed it, hoped it—yes, Jim, 
knew it. Nothing could beat you if 
you'd fight, and all these long months I 
believed you were fighting, so I knew 
that one day you’d come back.” 

“Then there’s a chance for me, Ann?” 
he asked. “You know what I mean. 
I’m making money, plenty of it. I’ve 
been building a house this Fall, and it’s 
some house, too, Ann. It’s all ready, 
furniture in, and I want you and Dave 
to go back with me. » 


] E made a dive for the bedroom, and 


ears 


Will you come? 

“What do you think I’ve been waiting 
and hoping for?” she answered. “May- 
be it’s shameless to say so right out, but 
it’s true, Jim. Perhaps the school peo- 
ple will let me off at short notice,” she 
laughed. 

“It won’t make much difference what 
they want,” he replied. “Ann! Ann!” 

The rest of the conversation was 
spasmodic and not very coherent to out- 
siders. 


b ieee were drawn back to the present 

world by the loud whistling of Dave 
out in the snow. Jim snatched the girl 
to him again and kissed once more the 
pretty smiling lips. Then he lifted her 
left hand and stipped something over 
one of her fingers, then went to the 
door. 

“Come in out of the cold, 
vuess thev’ll stand all right,” he 
“Coming out in the morning to take you 
both to church. I say, Dave, how’d you 
like to move house?” 

“Gee, you don’t mean it, Jim?” 
ned Dave. 
“Guess I do. 


for the pars 


Dave I 
said 


grin 


Going to have a word 
1 in the morning. Well, 
I’ve rot t h off. You just ask Ann 
about. it. Are those horses bolting, 
Dave?” Dave shot out of the door, to 
find them in a state of placid slumber 





little enough for | 


‘No, they’re not bolting,” shouted 
Dai 

“All right, my mistake,” said Jim, | 
naving id good-night appropriately. 

The two listened till the tinkle of the 
leich bells died out jn the distance. 


married, 
Santa 


“So you’re going to get 
Dave. “Some 


observed 
” 


Claus, I tell you, Ann! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Genuine Diamonds 
CASH OR CREDIT 
Terms: $1-$2-$3 Weekly 


We trust eny honest person 





Write for catalogue to-day 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. A man 
who was helpless, unable to 
,tise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 

on the house after wearin 

Philo Burt Appliance 

a weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 


y . 

- 30 Days’ Trial 
We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather ‘or stéel jackets. 

Every sufferer~with a 
weakenéd or defo 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigats thorou a 
Price within ‘reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
lf you will describe the case 
it will aid os in giving you 
definite information at once. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO: 

Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


The 
World’s 
Best Suits 
by Post 


from Huddersfield to 
you in Canada For 
samart appearance 
and real hard wear 
the Huddersfield Solid 
Worsted Suit cannot 
be equalled Look at 
the saving by dealing 
direct with the 
world’s cloth district 
30 to 50 per cent. less 


eee eee AR YS 


than your tailor on 
the spot can supply 
Deal direct and cut 
out th various mid- 





llemen's profit. 


Our Unique Copyright System of 
Self-Measurement 672! 708 te secur. 


ately measure your 
self, and us to perfectly fit you Misfit means 
money back. Legally guaranteed We take al) 


risks. 
Stylishly Cut Suit in Huddersfield Solid 
Worsted from . . : . $40. 


In Wool Scotch Tweed (roms ; : . $35. 
In Hard Wearing Tweed . . . . $30. 


(Post Free --- Duty Paid) 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR 120 PATTERNS 
POST FREE 
supply Huddersfield solid Worsted 
. scotch Twees 


We also 


er a and nart Over. 





Any length cut from the piece 


Huddersfield Solid Worsted Clothper yard from $7.88 
Scotch Tweeds per yard from $5.98 


(Duty Paid 


SATISFACTION LEGALLY GUARANTE 
OR MONEY BACK ae 


GROVES & LINDLEY 


Exporters of Cloth and Clothing 
66 The Lion Huddersfield 
England 
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His Majesty’s Well-Beloved 


Continued from page 40 











eadences, and some of the words of the look of confidence and kindliness which 

song reached mine ear. always warmed my heart when I was 
“You are my life. You ask me why? conscious of it, I merely remarked quite 
Because my hope is in your love.” casually: ‘ 

Whether Mr. Betterton heard them or “The park is still gay with ladies and 
not, I could not say. He sat there so. gallants. ’Tis strange at this late hour. 
still, his slender hands—white and tap- But a minstrel is discoursing sweet 
ering, the veritable hands of an artist music somewhere in the distance. 
—rested listlessly upon the arms of his Mayhap people have assembled in order 
chair. to listen to him.” 

“Through gloomy clouds to sunlit skies And, as if to confirm my supposition, 
To rest in faith and your dear eyes.” a merry peal of laughter came ringing 

O sang the sweet minstrel out there right across the park, and we heard as 
it were the hum snd murmur of pedes- 
trians moving about. And through it 
all the echo of the amorous ditty still 
lingering upon the evening air: 











in the fast gathering gloom. I went 
up to the window and gazed out into the 
open vista before me. Far away I could 
see the twinkling lights from the win- 


“For y » love—and 7 ours f”” bd 
dows of St. James’s Palace, and on my a es a {}} 
right those of White Hall. The singer “Close that window, John,” Mr. Bet- “d 


, 
>t 

I could not see. He appeared to be terton said, with an impatient little 
it 





4 
fn 
ft) 
some distance away. But despite the sigh. “I am in no mood for sentimental | 
lateness of the hour, the park was stil] _ ballads.” | 
alive with pecple And indeed. as 1 I did as he desired, and whilst in the 
leaned my head further out of the win- act of closing the window, I said guard- | 
dow, I was struck by the animated spec- edly: / 
tacle which it presented. P “T caught sight of my Lord Stour 
No doubt that the unwonted mildness just now, pacing the open ground just | 
of this early spring evening had induced beneath this window. He appeared 
young maids and gallants, as well as moody and litary, and was wrapped 


more sober folk and gentlemen, to 


from head to foot in a big mantle, as if 
linger out in the open. The charm of he wished to avoid recognition.” 
. 


a 
render "a " . 4 





the minstrel and his: song, too, must “I too am moody and solitary, good 
have served as an additional attrac Honeywood,” was Mr. Betterton’s sole ° 5 
tion, for as I watched the people pass- comment on my remark. Then he add- 4 7 / ) ra 
ing to and fro, I heard snatches of con- ¢©d with a slight shiver of his whole f J A, j y 
versation, mostly in praise of the ody: “I prithee, see to the fire. I am it) 
einger or of the weather perished with the cold.” 

Anon I espied Sir William Davenant I went up to the hearth and kicked | f . ‘ 
walking with Mr. Killigrew. and my the dying embers into a blaze; then | | HE demand for silver- 
Lord of Rochester daliying with a pret- found some logs and threw them on the ware never was so great H 
ty damsel: one or two mcre gentlemen fire 1 7 . ’ 
did I recognize as I gazed on the moving “The evening is warm, sir,” I said; ib asnow. Every one wants AG 
sight, until suddenly saw that whic “and you complained of the heat awhile “ . : , - % 
a age ere I saw that which —2n¢, you com ; t it. Many dealers are find- 4 
raus e t draw my head back quick- “5°. |. : : i 7) | ° ° a ; 
ly from the window and to gaze with , “Yes,” he rejoined wearily. “My | Big ing it difficult to secure ¥ 
added anxiety on the listless figure of head is on fire and my spine feels like | 
ow teens otek, adequate stock. Selec- 

What I had seen down below had in | . Des 

lown below had in sini iin nibs Wa. hss seid ida tions for gifts should 


deed filled my heart with dre: T ‘ 
if imy hea dread. It was aii 2 - ine ¢ , 
the figure of my Lord Stour. I could A save for the flickering and ruddy 
have sworn to it. ¢ thouch I 1. firelicht. So I went out and bade the 
av Worn { t, even tnougn his Lord- 

h 


rvant give me the candles I came 





therefore be made early 
na is L set in order to secure ware 
Sef is wrapped in a mantle from me gph setter Aone Gereete powtrer Bess ? a 
head to foot and wore a broad-rimmed aye ‘AT did so, I aceal at bir. = of real quality. 


h ait both of wt *h wou! ne x “il have 
ich would indeed have Betterton. He had once more taken up 
his listless attitude: his head was lean- 


disguised his person completely before 
g against the back of his chair, and I 


al! eves save those of love, of hate, or of 
could not fail to note how pallid his face 





e99 | femm wang | [ame 6 









Be guided by the trade- 
i | mark, 1847 Rogers Bros., 
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an abiding friendship. 
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“ ha was ~ t, rr@ Stour doing at i and how drawn, and there was a found only on the genu- Y, 
nis hour, and in disguise, beneath the a A wae: tite tame ONE ay TER ° ) 7 
window of hits bitterest foc? My anxiety ‘TOW" Between Bis brows welch, Comes , ine 1847 Rogers Bros. 








wearving and absorbing thoughts 


\ 


was further quickened by the certainty 
which I had that neither he nor the 
Lady Barbara would allow Mr. Better 
ton’s schemes to mature without an 


Wishing to distract him from his brood- 
ing melancholy, I thought of reminding 
him of certain artistic and social duties 
which were awaiting his attention. 


Silverware—the gift- 
favorite for seventy years. 
Variety makes easy the 
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assures satisfaction. 


other struggle. Even as I once more ee - ; 
: ? ; . “Will you send an answer, sir.” I | . 
thrust my head out of the window, in  cked him with well-assumed indiffer-| [AH choice of a pattern. The fl} 
rder t tel +} } tt} isked him with well-assumed indiffer WF} } t 
orde O caten arnotner glimpse o ne ae ss th » chancellor? It 2 oO } . . “fe : 7 : mM 
7 “ £ é e, “to the chancellor: t 1 n the er} , re ' 
moody and solitary figure which I had {Ty cvct af the benefit performance in| [Bt unqualified guarantee tr 
t of it f i | 
| 


guessed to be Lord Stour, methought 4:3 of the 
that close by the nearest shrubbery I . 
espied the figure of the Lady Barbara, 
in conversation with her attendant. 
Both women were wrapped in dark 


indigent poor of the City of 
Westminster. His Lordship again sent 
a messenger this afternoon.” 

“Yes!” Mr. Betterton replied readily 
mantles and wore thick veils to cover a a — = eas 
their Rade oo a a See for a letter which he had apparently 
. Po? written some time during the day. “If 

A dark presentiment of evil now took i. Lordship’s messenger calls “avain. 
possession of my soul. I felt like a let him have this note. I must arrange 
watch-dog scentinge danger from afar for the benefit performance, of course. 
The man whom I loved better than any fut I doubt if many members of the 
other on earth was in peril of his life, company will care to give their ser- 
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Leading dealers are now 
Purita displaying this fine silver- 


plate. 


Sterling Silver 
in Attractive Patterys 
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poly olay ate ecimmpe Pebie hemgele Me oe ris If you wish to give sterling silver, ask 
an impending doom—of that I felt sud- “I think that Mr. Robert Noakes ¥ | I he Pun 
dc nly absolute ly convinced And some- would he willing.” I suggested. “Also ify your dea er to show you the uritan ” 
how Py equa repeangg at the Mr. Lilleston.” || Pattern—one of our several sterling Cromaweli « 
momen nat we . the poor, insignifi- “Perhaps. perhaps!” he broke in list- 1 | . } ~ 9 ; 
’ + “ ernans, rnaps. t | ' 7 | er ee A 
cant c erk. as we as mv illustrious lessly, “Rut we must have actresses | Se) designs. All bear tne mark M. B Co 
friend-—were standing on the brink of too and thev—” 
an overwhelming catastrophe. ! He shrugged his shoulders, and I re 
I had thought to warn him then and joined with great alacritv: te. Y 
there, yet dared not do so in so many “Oh! I fee! sure that Mistress Saun ~4 
words. Men in the prime of life and  qderson would be ready to join in any i N ; Je —_ 
the plenitude of their mental powers henevolent scheme for the betterment : ; i 
are wont to turn contemptuous and of the noor.” S I - V E R VU A R E : 
obstinate if told to be on their guard “Ah! hut she is an angel!” Mr. Bet A 
against a lurking enemy And I fear terton exclaimed. And, believe me, The Family Plate jor Seventy ) ears ¥ 
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“There came a messenger, too, this 
afternoon,” I reminded him, “from 
Paris, with an autograph letter from 
His Majesty the King of France.” 

“Yes,” he replied, and nodded his 
head, I thought, uncomprehendingly. 

“Also a letter from the University of 
Stockholm. They propose that you 
should visit the city in the course of 
the summer and—” 

“Yes, yes! I know!” he rejoined im- 
patiently. “I will attend to it all an- 
other time. . . . But not to-night, good 
Honeywood,” he went on almost appeal- 
ingly, like a man wearied with many 
tasks. “My mind is like a squeezed 
orange to-night.” 

Then he held out his hand to me— 
that beautiful, slender hand of his 
which I had so often kissed in the ex- 
cess of my gratitude—and added with 
gentle indulgence: 

“Let me be to-night, good friend. 
Leave me to myself. I am such poor 
company and am best alone.” 


TOOK his hand. It was burning 

hot, as if with ard fever. All my 
friendship for him, all my love, was at 
once on the alert, dreading the ravages 
ef some inward disease, brought on 
mayhap by so much soul-worry. 

“I do not relish leaving you alone to 
night,” I said, with more gruffness than 
I am wont to display. “This room is 
easy “f access from the park.” 

He smiled, a trifle sadly. 

_“Dost think,” he asked, with a’ light 
shrug of the shoulders, “that a poor 
mountebank would tempt a midnight 
robber?” 

“No!” I replied firmly. “But my 
Lord Stour, wrapped to the eyes in his 
mantle, hath prowled beneath these 
windows for an hour.” Then, as he 
made no comment, I continued with 
some fervour: “A determined mam 
who hates another, can easily climb up 
to a first floor window—” ’ 

“Tush, friend!” he broke in sharply 
“Tt am not afraid of his lordship. ... . 
I am afraid of nothing to-night, my 
good Honeywood,” he added softly, “ex- 
cept of myself.” ' 





III 


yo certainly will not wonder, dear 
Mistress, that after that I did not 
obey his commands to leave him to him- 
self. I am nothing of an eavesdropper, 
God knows, nor yet would I pry into 
the secrets of the soul of the one man 
whom I reverence above all others. But, 
«en as I tuired reluctantly away fror 
him in order to go back to my room, I 
resolved that, unless he actually shut 
the door jn my face, I would circumvent 
him and would remain on the watch, 
like a faithful dog who scents danger 

his master. In this I did not fee] 
that I was doing any wrong. God saw 
in my heart and 





1 that my purpose 
was innocent. I thank Him on my knees 


that He strengthened me in my re- 
solve. But for that resolve, I should 
not have been cognizant of all the de- 
tails of those events which culminated 


in such 
and I would : 
with authority when placing all the 
facts before vé u Let me tell you at 
once that I was there, in Mr. Better- 
ton’s room, during the whole of the time 
that the incidents occurred which I am 
now about to relate. 

He had remained sitting at his desk, 
and I went across the room in the direc- 
tion of the communicating door which 
gave on my own study. But I did not 


lramatice climax that night, 


nh tr bh! L 
have been able to speak 








go through that door. I just opened 
and shut it noisily, and then slipped 
tealthily behind the tall oaken dresser, 
wt stands in a dark angle of the 
room. From this point of vantage I 
could watch closely and ceaselessly, and 


slightest suspicion of immediate 
danger to my friend I would be free to 
lip out of my hiding-place and to ren- 
assistance he required. I 
had to squat there in a cramped posi- 
ticn, and I felt half-suffocated with the 






‘loseness of the atmosphere behind so 
heavy a piece of furniture; but this I 
a nind From where I was I 

u mar i view of Mr. Betterton 
t } k, and of the window, which 
Iw ! y that I had taken the pre- 

it 1 | bolt ere I retired to 
my corner behind the dresser. 
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For awhile, everything was silent in 
the room; only the great clock ticked 
loudly in its case, and now and again 
the blazing logs gave an intermittent 
crackle. I just could see the outline of 
Mr. Betterton’s shoulder and arm sil- 
houetted against the candle light. He 
sat forward, his elbow resting upon the 
desk, his head leaning against his 
hand, and so still that presently I fell 
to thinking that he must have dropped 
to sleep. 

But suddenly he gave that quick, im- 
patient sigh of his, which I had learned 
to know so well, pushed back his chair 
and rose to his feet. Whereupon he 
began pacing up and down the room, in 
truth like some poor, perturbed spirit 
that is denied the solace of rest. 

Then he began to murmur to himself. 
I know that mood of his and ‘believe ji 
to be peculiar to the artistic temper- 
ament, which when it feels itself un 


tramelled by the presence of others. 





= 




















gives vent to its innermost thoughts in 
mumt 1 Wol " 

Fr time to time I caught snatches 
of what he said—wild words for the 
most part, w h showed the perturba 
tion of his s t. He, whose mind was 
always we rdered, whose 1 call- 
ing had taught him to co-ordinate his 
thoughts and to subdue them to his wi 
Was Ir mur iring neonerent 
phrase lis ted sent s that would 
aave pu me had I not known the 
re trend t od 

B ra! a? e 
time i ] exqu ‘ I nt 
I dy Ba e pul t t 

ibor t f ral de he 
Ha n he 
his fore his 
ed wit i erce 
B it ! . 
W ist 
to 
a man whom she hates, a 
of that young coxcomb, who 


to kiss the sole of her 


1imself back 


buried his 





I could hear 
an enigma! 
mere man attempt to 

1ee ?” Then he laughed 
not bear the sound of that 
t was naught but bitterness 

in jt. And he said slowly, muttering be- 


nis teetn: 








he philosopher alone knows that 
women are like melons: it is only after 
having tasted them that one knows if 
they are good.” 

Of course, he said a great deal mort 
iring the course of that dreary, rest- 
hour, which seemed to me like a 
slice out of eternity. His restlessness 
was intense. Every now and then hi 
vould jump up and walk up and down, 


} 


up and down, until his every footste; 











found its echo in the violent beatings of 
my heart. Then he would fling himself 
into a chair and rest his head against 
the cushions, closing his eyes as if he 


were in bodily pain, or else beat h 
forehead with his fists. 

Of course e thought himse] 
served; for Mr. Bettertor : 
now, in of great mental reserve. 
Not ev fore } faithful ar 
devoted friend—would be witting!ly 
have displayed such overmasteri: 








notion. To say that an equa ver 

whe ng fi in rt would 

be but to you ir Mistres 

feeble statem fw I really 

To n of Mr. Bet n’s mer 
VET ach 
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Ah! he was blind then, had been blind 

nce that fatal hour when the Lady 
Barbara Wychwoode crossed his path. 
I could endorse the wild words which he 
had spoken to her this forenoon. A 
thousand devils were indeed unchained 
within him; but ’tis not to her kiss that 
they would yield, but rather to the 
gentle ministration of exquisite Mis- 
tress Saunderson. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
More Deaf Than Adders 
I 


hiding-place that I verily 
ve I must have fallen into a kind 

of trance-like slumber 
From this I was suddenly awakened 


by the loud clang of our front door bell 


| FELT so cramped and numb in my 
narrow | 
alton 





lowed immed vy by the f otsteps 
of the serving man upon the landing 


hen by a brief col muy between 





nim and ne be t visitor 
Serious it the moment, I had no 
yncept who this might be, until! I 
rlanced at Mr. Betterto And then I 
ruessec Guessed, just he had al- 
r 1\ ri } ery re f tense and 
‘ ar ttitu vet ¢ tr fact 
t he had recogr ) 
andir nd that u 
th } ery s roug 
| 4 ' ind of dr < 
? vhere I i be Vander gy tnis 
You remen 1d tne ist 
Y Mr. B aved it red 
é H ein there Sap 
ith a play, nd the melanchol; 
Prince of Denmar sets a troupe of 
egy iy t a representation of the 
rri! erin whereof he accuses both 


vhick when plaved bv Mr. Betterton. 
wont to hola the audience ent a! 





He plays his part in it by lying full 
th on the ground his body propped 
id his chin supported 
is hand. His eyes—those wonder- 
ful, expressive eyes of his—he keeps 
fixed upon the guilty pair: his mother 
and his uncle. He watches the play of 
y emotion upon their faces—fear, 
anger and then the slowly creeping, 
enveloping remorse; and his rigid, stern 
features express an intensity of alert- 
ness and of expectancy which is so 
poignant as to be almost painful. 


_ 


un by his elbow ar 
h 








ey, 


Just such an expression did my dear 
friend’s face wear at this moment. He 
had pushed his chair back slightly, so 
that I had a fuller view of him, and the 
flickering light of the wax candle 
illuminated his clear-cut features an 
his eyes, fixed tensely upon the door. 


S 
j 
i 





II 


i yw next moment the serving man 
threw open the door and the Lady 
yara walked in. I could not see her 
until she had advanced further into the 
middle of the room Then I beheld her 
in all her loveliness. Nay! I'll not deny 
it. She was still incomparably beaut 

ful 1 addition that marvellous air 














li, With PF 
f breeding and of delicacy, which ren 
dered her peerless amongst her kind. 


I hated her for tl 


nfinite wrong 











which she h lone my friend, but 
I ce 1 not f to re her. Her 
mant vas thrown back from her 
shoulders and a dark, filmy veil re 
sembling a cloud, enveloped her fair 
hair Beneath her mantle she wore a 
ess of something grey that shimmered 
ke steel in the candle light A few 
tendrils of her ardent hair had escaped 
‘om beneath her veil, and they made a 

1 of golden halo around her fac 

\ \ ery paie, but of that trans 
par t cate pallor that betokens 
emot tne nar nealth, and net 
eves ed t to be as dark as 





sloes, even thougn I knew them to be 





ut 
| { t one long minute 

1} seeme se eternity, thes« N 

ron itelv st is ( I 

, nothe Methought that I 1 
’ e very heartbeats with 

re Then the i said, wit! 

ee! tle t ! thro 
mewhat he iting |ly 
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“Y yu are surprised to see me, sir, 
no doubt. ... but. = 

She was obviously at a loss how to be- 
gin. And Mr. Betterton, aroused no 
doubt by her voice, from his absorption, 
rose quickly to his feet and made her a 
deep and respectful obeisance. 

“The angels from Heaven sometimes 
lescend to Earth,” he said slowly; “yet 
he earth is more worthy of their visit 
than is the humble artist of the pres- 
ence of his n 1use. ”* Then he added more 


if 





rtlessly: “Will you deign to oll 

He drew a chair forwari nd for her, but 
he did not take it, continued to speak 
with a strange, obviously forced gaiety 


and in a ha ting manner. 

“I thank you, sir,” she said. “That 
Sere eee ee I like to 
look about me.” 


To be continued 


--Merrie Gentlemen 
Continued fron page 22 


Town; another ambling straight 
then, by a sort of practical joke, 
i gradual detour to the right 
you bac *k to the sea again, 

ile a third stole furtively to the right 
for ha fa mile where it abruptly dipy 
and pulled up short at Windbridge, hid- 
den from view below. 

To aid distracted travellers, a sign- 
post all bent with age was stuck in the 








very centre of tl cross-roads, with its 
eft arm declaring that the County Town 
was somewhere near the North Star, 
and its right that Windbridge lay bur- 
ied in the bowels of the earth. — 


Perhaps it was the pa ve ty of those 
who journeyed that way, which prompt- 
ed some philar throp ec soul, many de- 
cades before, to erect an inn on the spot, 
where direction and refreshment could 








be obtain t any rate, there it stood, 
al] by itself, a fine little stony, door-and- 
hinges sort of place, with a snug little 

ir just inside the door, and queer dark 





all over the place, and 
pretty little casement windows meant 
to be looked out of by pretty blue eyes 
—or brown ones e ay for that matter. 

Unfortunately, like most of the best 


httle inns of England, The Fiddlers 
Three boasted an evil past. It is a dis- 
‘ouraging fa the at wickedness in both 


families and public houses seems a better 
foundation than good behaviour; for 
the ge ntlemen a write on social re- 
form are always telling us that our 
Idest families were a bad lot in the 
time of Ethelbert the Unready, or 
Boadicea; and certainly the snuggest 





and itest taverns od deserted 
spots country usual seem to 

ave ‘ted and hasheant all the 
wandering vagabonds of the district, in 


the past. 

There was no question of it but The 
Fiddlers Three, when it was owned by 
Patrick O’Flynn (who was hanged by 
mistake in 1827, but richly deserved it) 
was in league with poth smugglers and 
gt en. It had been his custom 
tu keep a look-out a 


I 





ross the downs and, 


if he zaw travellers approaching, put a 
tin the Western window to acquaint 
gentlemen of the road of the fact 

And when the Excise men would drop 

for a glass of grog before going down 
to Perkins’ cove to try and catch the 
YY lgVier vn were known to use Ge 

Patrick showed a red light in an Eastern 

window nd never a smuggler would 

” iwht t night 

[lt ', more peas 1] tir 

how hat our lonely trav er 

vey The Fid ers Three, 
vh 1 was standing ry age? ntl: desert- 
i ince 1iet in the drip-drip- 

i f ! Not a movement could 

ne i it nn not the chortle 

) not the eip o i 

, 

i " ba f +} 
house a t tream of smoke was 
emerging into the soaking air, and walk- 
ng toward t the traveller came to a 
covered driving shed where a solitary 
ficure was sitting a barrel. 





“Hello,” said the young man, halting 
his investigations. 
The other made no reply, but picking 


up a stick proceeded to whittle it with 
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was dressed in a blue pirates a-cutting men’s throats and 

smock with pantaloons that were far hanging them up in the sun all day to : 
too large for him but which were tied rot. Merry gentlemen, I calls ’em. A Clear Skin i 1S Attractive 
at the ankles to prevent them getting And at midnight every Xmas Eve, they : re ' { blemished 
underneath his boots. Although his face gather for some rum and ’baccy and a ee bes agg 3 phigh cage cng 0 Mayday eS eae 
was young, there was a weak beard of merry time they has laughing over the r \ r 2 years’ ex . Ba 
several months’ growth on his chin, and lays w hen they was alive. But where -_ ; ee “ts who o 
his large colorless eyes, gleaming from do you think they come?’ re famous : ” — 
nebulous depths, lacked focus so that The stranger shook his head : vnene , t F 
his gaze seemed to expand like the rays “Here,” said the idiot, triumphantly, Princess nage ney Purifier, for frec * 4 
of a lantern and to surround rather than “right here at The Fiddlers Three. I Semone Heir Sabencnnbees 1.50 
concentrate on what he looked. let ’em in. They don’t mind poor Jack Princesa Face Powder, al] shad 5) 

“Hello,” said the stranger again Fish—I let ’em in.” Princesa Cinderella Cold Cream 50 


‘Follow the sparks,” said 
pausing in his whittling and 
in a far-away, br« 


the other, 
speaking 





As if he had 
already ’ the 


time 
work 


too much 
resumed his 


wasted 
half-wit 





Write for Fre 


. f + I 
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Cold Crean 





ithy voice: “Watch with such energy that the air was full The?Hiscott Institute, Ltd., 59F College Street, Toronto 
em coming from the chimneys . Fol- of flying bits of the stick; while the t 
ow the sparks; they’ll lead you to it stranger apparently lost in his own 


What’s your name?” 








He appeared to lose interest in the as the dreary rain covered the roof of | 
question as soon as asked, and carefully the shed and dripped drearily through G fs b Cc 
examining the stick in his hand, re the cracks 
sumed his occupation “Where’s Windbridge, Jack?” asked 

The young mar , and putting the stranger, after a considerable Lt 
40 wn his knapsack, sat on an old box pause a e ; 
n the yard. “Go along the road,” said the other, 

S hat’s your name?” repeated the without looking up, “Roll down the hill, Used successfully everywhere nearly y, century 
strange 






figure without look 


got no name 


up. “If 


bury you 


£ 
you've 





You must have one t put on the tomb That’s the road \ The Food-Drink is prepared by stirrinc the powder in water, 

swne or the coach will never find you.” d. \ AGED AND [RAVELERS Infants and Children thrive onit. Agrees wit) the 
The stranger sucked at an unfilled “Ah,” said the idiot, “it might be, if “wma wit! weakest stomach of the Invalid and Aged. 

pipe. it aint moved. I heard some of the nomen p Onscnng oT 1 Invigorating as a Quick Lunch at Office or tavle. 


“Have you got a name?” he asked 
“Ah—that I have. Jack Fist 














* | Pt 

wor Jack Fish. Come here He ‘Jack,’ the other, abruptly, ne DM Ask for Horlick « The Original 
yeckoned to the other and solem1 ly tap- “where does | deniaieen Flint live?” cannot 2519 
ped his own head w th the handle of the The idiot put down the stick and 
knife. laughed softly to himself 

“Queer,” he whispered. ‘Something “T seen h ' yesterday on the road,” = 
wrong inside Don’t l no « : he said cking his mirth, “tall doubled | 

The stranger nodded sy up and snarling like dog. ‘Get away |} 

‘They laugh at me,” s; Jack Fish,’ he sez, all frighted and 
fellow, measuring the stick agair haking his fist at me. ‘You bring bad 
arm and frowning prof: ly luck.’ ‘I do,’ I sez, ‘for the merry 
say poor Jack Fish sees things. Ha, } gentlemen will have you this very Xmas 
They don’t be far wrong there Eve and take you back with ’em to their i 
‘em and hears ’em too. Do you know’ graves.’ And away he run—down the 
where they keep the ghosts of old stage road with his stick knocking the pebbles 
“02( hes?” ] 


“Do you know that on 
soachmen and guards, them that s dea 
f mean, harness ’em up and ride over 
the country blowing horns and cracking 


Xmas Eve the 





thoughts, sat silently puffing his pipe, 


ce two turns and a jump and beware 


the dog! 











was think- 
down hill.” 


chimne ys Saying 


g as how they 
f moving f 
d 


ther 





ing of 








all ways, with him yelling as how I 
and the devil was in me, and as long as 
I stood there laughing, he was going 
ickety-hump, -hump like as if 
grave-diggers was after him.” 


hickety 


whips Did you ever hear that l URING this recital, the stranger 
7 »9 . 9 
afore? appeared more interested, and at 
Tr . ens i ae j < 
The visitor shook his head and the its finish rose and stretched his arms. 


idiot laughed softly to himself, both his 
voice and shining eyes full of 
mysticism of his disordered 
“Jack Fish,” he moaned, 
breaking off from his laugh and 
ng his head with his hands as though 
struck with pain. “Poor.... Jack. 
fish. That’s what they call me.” He 
looked up vacantly, then took up his 
knite and stick once more. “They laugh 
at me and say I ; 


the 
fantasies. 
suddenly 


clasp- 


sees things—ah, and this Xn Eve.” mark ! 
hears ’em too—but when I meets ’em The stranger adjusted his cloak once “T remember reading Zone time that your first thousand saved is the oy ° im- 
om a dark night and tells ‘em that if mor : 7 tie Sat ee Ge portant money you will e r have, for in saving it you have laid a true foun- 


gou catch the 


sounds of wheels on Xmas 
Eve 


a-grinding on the road, and horses 


clattering hard and if there aint But the figure in the smock was gaz “Tl was making $15 a week and every pe a of it was needed = . ey 7 

ao wheels nor horses neither Then ing at the stick which was by that time going. It went on tha iy for sever vb ye — n one . ty — + yall 

{ tells ’em that before another Xmas _ little more than the size of a pencil, ap- found I was not getting ahead simply becs ause I had ne a r lea vs 4 = fag 

somes they will be dead. Listen ” parently trying to re eal the use for thing in particular As a result whe never an mm py prom “ys 0 Nesey Sa 
He leaned over to the stranger and which he had intended it. When he made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest an h¢ 





“Which is Flint’s house?” he asked. 

The idiot pointed vaguely towards the 
road which led to the County Town. 

“Follow thi ” he said. 

ae S| é it?—-where the smoke’s com- 
ing out .. iway over the fields there?” 

The half-wit looked and nodded his 
head. 

“Perh: he said, grudgi ngly, 
“but the merry gentlemen will have him 








ips it is,” 









it on his head. 
he said. 


ioisture, he replaced 


“Good-bye, Jack,” 


of m 
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turing prisoners on the wrack, to squeeze 
and turn the handle of his power until 
his name had become a thing of detesta 
tion. On the few occasions that he 
ventured through the streets of the 
village he was greeted with malignant 
scowls and muttered imprecations, but 
they only served to add fuel to the burn- 
ing flames of his greed and to convince 
hin m further of his rare shrewdness. 
Pe rhaps, as has been predicted more 
than once, he would have been brought 
to task by some of the more adventur- 
ous spirits such as Doctor Jellybud, 
it had not been that in addition to his 
other wealth, the old miser possessed 
a daughter who inspired an affection 
which was no less general than the dis 
like for her father. There was abso- 
lutely no reason why a shrivelled, whin 
ing, yellow-faced fellow like Flint should 
have a dat ghte sr like Barbara. Eugenic- 
ally it was all wrong... . But there she 
was and there was no denying her, even 
if anyone wanted to. 








Though am: was only allowed from 
the house on a Sunday morning, or on 
the very rarest occasions when the 
choir which she sang might perhaps 
be hol di ng some secular celebration, 
(as even the most serious choirs do 
every now then) she always looked 
as fresh and dainty as if such things as 
a miserly r and a great, creaky, 
onely house were complet unknown 


to her. 











} 


ing girl—I don’t suppose anyor 
ver speak of her as ‘Queen I 
contrary, her brown curls were just 
about the height of a man’s 
(which is the proper height for browr 
curls to be), and her eyes were a mis 
chievous, twinkling pair of twins that 
no sooner looked at a man than every 
thing would go out of his head and he 
would be forced to lower his own eyes. 
Not that that was much refuge, for it 
only brought you to Barbara’s mouth 

a coaxing, tantalizing affair altogether 
—and as it was quite impossible to look 
for any length of time at it without 
completely losing one’s presence of 
mind, jt was necessary to leave there 
too. 3ut whether it was her snowy, 
rounded neck, or blue-tipped finger 

or her quite bewildering waist, looking 
at Barbara Flint was very trying for 
It wasn’t even safe to 
lower one’s eyes to the floor for there 
were Barbara’s ankles—and, as Doctor 
Jellybud once said .... But, then, he 
was a bit of a dog in his day. 


Barbara Flint was not a tall 
, 
] 


shoulder 

















nasculine eyes. 








In fact, the only ais way to talk to 
Flint was to stare straight at 


iling—but then who wanted to 





a ceiling if they could look at 
instead? 
here had come a change. 
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Ds a m ~ar of generosity, or whatever 
hent _poneed for that n old 

lint’s system, he had allowed her t 

1 n Surrey. When the 
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an undoing of a chain, the unlocking of vuage, ther. the world was made for 
a padlock, and the »wW withdrawal of , sophers and not for lovers. f— 
i bolt After this disarmament the : ... But you must,” said Bar 
foor, which creaked horribly in protest, bara aft eth) pause, speaking 
was opened and an old 1 iner whose vith that sublime irrelevancy of young 
hair was so thin that his head seemed people who are able to take up th 
‘overed with cob-webs, peere 1 through thread of a conversation at any time 
the crevice with an aplomb that would drive a 
“Go '’way,” he said in a quivering, memory expert into a paroxysm of 
eracked voice. “Ye have no business envy , 


here. Go ’way.” “If I go away.” said tl 


tne stranger, 

















The young man quietly advanced his “vou must come too. Listen, Barbara: 
foot against the door. I tried to forget you, but ever since you 
“I want to see Miss Barbara,” he visited your uncle I have been the miser- _ 
said ablest man alive. I have endeavored 
“Go ‘way,’ repeated the servant, to get interested in my farm—I went to 
coughing querulously with the effort of town to try and forget. ... 1 even 
speech. “Mas’r Flint’s orders: ye be thought of going to Canada!” 
begging, I know No beggars; no beg “Oh Jerry!” said Barbara. 
gars. He has nought to give. Go ’way.” ‘“ did,” said the other stoutly, 
With this hearty welcome the old idians or no Red Indians, I was 
man tried to close the door but the going ther But the more I thought of 
stranger stopped it with his foot and t all, the harder it was to forget you 
then, rather roughly, put his shoulder Oh, Barbara, dear, if you don’t want to 
against it with the result that it swung ee me go to the other end of the world 
back abruptly, pinning the old servitor «and die a miserable bachelor, say that LUX and Your Sweater 
against the wall with only his hands you love me and w ve my wife.” (And 
and feet show in convulsive move- Jacob Funnie in } most dramati 





ments like a ng man struggling moments never equalled the intensity Chere isa delightful way of washing it—~so easy you 
to swim of the young man’s voice as he uttered can do it yourself—so pure that your sweater may be 


“Here,” sa 1 the impetuous invader,” ose wor is.) washed again and again and each time look like new. 
“come out, % this “No, dear,” said Barbara, “you must 


eee s for you if you tell go awa re she pressed his hand It is with the rich creamy lather that the wonderful 
Miss Barbara that Jerry wants to speak very tightly, as if that made going LUX flakes make. No rubbing or twisting necessary. 

Just dipping and rinsing. So pure is LUX that it 
to her at on ack your old egg een and | 





tr 


sten to me see 












with her. I'll wait in this room to the away any easier. “Father would never 
right and if ’t get that message consent, for you know I am only nine- ; 
e, I'll hesides there is no one to look has the uttermost cleansing power. So gentle that 
shell of a head.” after him.” it harms nothing that pure water itself may touch. 
“Then bring him along, Barbara,” There is no substitute for LUX. 

Tt servant clutched the coin avar- said Jerry. “From all 1 hear, he seems 

iciously, and grinning knowingly, 4 surly brut excuse me speaking of LUX is sold at grocers, departmental stores, etc 
shuffled down the dark hallway, mur- your father that way, my love—but 
muring strange sounds and wagging when I see this horrible house and think Recipe booklet, ““The Care of 
his yellow head at all angles to how you are a prisoner in it, I would Dai Clothes” f : 
assure himself that it was_. still rather have him come and live with us lainty Clothes sent on request. 
there and in good working order. than let you stay here one day longer ‘ » 
The stranger moved _ into ‘a great than necessary.” LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, TORONTO 
treary room with dingy furniture “Oh you would, would you?” 
covered by shabby upholstery, : rrate 
chat bad & oe Hd post tgp leg tg S iene young people separated swiftly, 
ters, a long table in the centre with its as Josephus Flint uttered these 
contents covered by a cloth that looked words in a thin, quivering voice as 
like a shroud. and windows where the though the bones in his threat were 
light was repelled by heavy curtains as already losened bv death’s palsy and 
though beneath the table cover there Yattling in ghoulish anticipation of his 
was someone lving dead. approaching disintegration Having 
: been warned by his faithful servitor 
who was curiously devoted to the miser, 
he had crept towards the lovers, feeling 
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With an impatient frown the visitor 
took in the appointments of the room, 
and undoing his cloak threw it back } 

page ’ : 1) every step with his stick before he ven 
over his shoulders where the falling raed, | ith the result that he had 
dreps of rain still « inging to it made ired on it, With tne esuit 1a 1€ ac 


g red unperceived and just in ti > . 
a litle pool in the worn-out carpet. irrived unpe a tes la 1 ju L ULES to 
va : hear the candid reference to his own 
There é ] the . 


n é 
lisposition He was a 














i 
an equally sudden encircling of their 
ywner by a pair of particularly sturdy 
arms 


flow freely through his veins, 


was a ] ght footstep on t charming | 
tairway, a sudden glimpse of dimples, wrinkled, biscuit-colored man whose ° 
} . — ana : ai cam aed 1 | 
lushes, curls an twink ge feet, and very blood had grown miset y. and, re t iat AY 7 otecte 


him open to periodical attacks 


umatism caused bv the damp, 


where the Wear Gomes 














“Oh. Jerry,” said tl young lady soms and the constant shadow 

speaking into the breast-pocket of his both his mind and body lived 

oat considerably bent from all 
“Barbara,” said the stranger with his Now of skin. a pair of piers 

ips compressed against the brown nd a strong, hooked ni kept 

uris arance from. s¢ | 
As neither f them seemed to think en ran effect of ? lice LLIty 

that anything more need be said, they ag q burning coal will often continue to 

might have gone on indefinitely, with rlow when its fellows have becon ife 

her apostroy ng tl breast pocket, loss ashes | 

and him murmuring “Barbara” into the “So you would take me with you,” 

‘urls (and by no means a pastime to be caiq Mr. Flint. with a horrible rattle, 

sneered at either) if she had not been king his stick at the uninvited guest, 

suddenly ove me with a combination le the old retainer who had acted as 


| 
‘f timidity and curiosity informer and had followed him into the 
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Oh Jerry,” she whispered, “why  yo9m, rubbed his shrivelled hands and AND 

have you ¢ me ?” wagged his old egg of a head in great | SUPER PLATE 

“Barbara,” answered the stranger, enjoyment of the scene “You would 
and his voice went all wobbly with emo be kindly to an old man just for noth- | 
tion, “I couldn't live another day with ing. eh? Not for his gold—oh no, not } HOOSE HOLMES & EDWARDS Flatware 
yut you.” for his gold—nor neither for his hous for Christmas Gifts then you can rest as- 

“Oh, Jerry,” id Barbara sighing bringing in good rent....” Here sured that the recipient of your gift will 
happily at this outrageous lie, although Mr. Flint grinned disagreeably, dis- } never be disappointed. HOLMES & EDWARDS 
the young man was naturally honest pjaying a cracked tooth to the very best spoons and forks are protected where the wear 
and wouldn't state what he didn’t be .lvantage. “Bringing in good rent,” | comes. Inthe “Silver Inlaid” line the wear points 
lieve, yet ; well confound it, he went on, sucking a breath in be SPREE End Sees Deve & plese af Cheming Saver wesene eee 

| iti € the spoon is super- 


in before 1 





you try holding in your arms, the tween the cracked tooth and its neigh 
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ngir xing lips more......” 
air |} . go away His voice ended in a cough and with Silver I p » Plate, $3.25 | 
. . i ‘ t 
1 the lifficulty he regained his breath. There | 2 
; . conversation ceased was a cackle of laughter from the od 7 1 tur tn Canada by 
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glancing for encouragement at Bar- 
bara’s beaming eyes, “I love your 
daughter. I have loved her now 
for many months and I cannot live 
without her.” 

“Ah—he loves her,” sneered the 
miser but apparently speaking to no one 
in particular. “He didn’t know any- 
thing about her being an only child— 
nothing about her father’s money—oh 
no—nothing at all about the money. 
Hark’ee, Smithers—hark to him raving 
about my daughter, and never a word 
about the money I’ve scraped and work- 
ed and starved and fought for. Hark’ee, 
Smithers.” 

Thus appealed to, the old servant 
opened his mouth wide, and from its 
toothless interior came a faint, sub- 
terranean sound no louder than the 
meow of a kitten. 

“Sir,” said the young man, “you 
wrong me cruelly. I don’t need a pen- 
ny of your money—Barbara is all I 
want.” At which statement the young 
lady mentioned cast such an affection- 
ate glance upon him that further speech 
became quite impossible. 

“The girl,” said the miser, “has no 
mind of her own. She’s only a chit of 
a thing and thinks as how every 
monkey-face that looks sweet at her, 
wants her for a wife. I know your 
game, young fellow. You’ve got a 
smooth tongue that can foo] her, but 
you can’t come over Josephus Flint. 
He wasn’t born yesterday—no, nor the 
day before either. Eh, Smithers?” 

“Mr. Flint,” said the young man, “I 
have asked Barbara to become my 
wife.” 

“And I tell you,” cried the miser, his 
thin voice rising almost to a scream, 
“that she’ll not have you—and all your 
sneaking around here won’t get you 
further.” 

“But,” said the young man, biting his 
lip with suppressed anger, “she can 
speak for herself. She’s old enough to 
know her own mind.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” cried Flint. 
“She’s a child—a silly, brainless thihg 
as every skulking hound that wants her 
father’s money tries to be sweet with.” 

“Oh Jerry,” said Barbara, wiping a 
tear from one of the twin jewels, “I 
think you had better go.” 

“Never,” said Jerry, with a repeti- 
tion of the before-mentioned hyperbole. 

“Her advice is good,” sneered Jose- 
phus Flint; “the door works both ways 
and will let you out same as it let you 
in. So out you go, my strutting pea- 
cock, and don’t let me see your fine 
feathers about here no more unless you 
want them clipped.” 

“Sir,” said the young man, taking a 
very slight step forward, which so 
startled Mr. Flint that he staggered 
back into the arms of old Smithers, “if 
it weren’t for your daughter I’d take 
you two old devils by the scruff of your 
necks and drown you like cats in a tub. 
You're a scoundrel, sir, and when you 
insult me, and your daughter too, which 
is far worse, you do so because you 
know your age protects you.” 

“Begone,” cried the miser, an ugly 
pallor mixing with the disagreeable 
yellow of his face. “Begone afore I 
put the dogs on you.” 

“Go 'way,” bleated Smithers, shak- 
ing a long shining finger over Flint’s 
shoulder. “Go ’way.” 

“Yes, Jerry, dear,” pleaded Barbara, 
“please go. Father will be all right 
directly.” 

“Barbara,” said Jerry, “come with 
me. There’s no law, written or unwrit- 
ten, that can keep us apart if you really 
love me Get a few things together 
right now, and I’l] warrant that you’ll 
leave the house unmolested.” 

“Smithers,” shrieked the  miser, 
brandishing his stick, “hark to him. 
You be witness to his trying to abduct 
my daughter. There’s a law for that, 
Smithers, and I'll have it on him if it 
takes every penny I’ve scraped to- 





’ 


gether. 
“Mr. Flint,” said Jerry quietly— 
“Ah—Mister Flint! Mr. Flint!” 
shrieked the old fellow in a tempest of 
rage. “That’s your song, you parrot, but 
it will be ‘Mr. Turnkey, Mr. Turnkey,’ 
for you, my fine fellow. Breaking into 
a man’s house, assaulting his servant, 
trying to steal his daughter—there’s a 
law for that. And how do I know that 








may be only your excuse for robbing the 
house? ..... He was alone here, 
Smithers! He’s been robbing us! He’s 
been robbing—” His voice rose to a 
scream and ended in a fit of coughing 
which discolored his face a_ horrible 
black, while Smithers slapped him on 
the back, and crooned toothless mouth 

ings of encouragement and sympathy. 

“Sir,” said Jerry, “I shall go—but 
you have not heard the last of me. 
Barbara will be my wife, I shall come 
and take her even if you bar every win- 
dow and door six feet deep with the 
gold you've stolen from the poor.” 

“Libel!” yelled Mr. Flint. ‘“Black- 
mail! Threats! I’ll have the law 
Smithers—I'll—” 

“Call the law as loudly as you like.’ 
said the young man, disdainfully, but 
toning his cloak about him and reaching 
for his hat; “but some of these nights 
you'll have visitors here that the law 
can’t touch. Watch out, Mr. Flint, that 
the man who has wronged the living so 
long, may not be punished by the dead.’ 


HERE was a choking sound from 
the miser; his face was livid, and 
ling sound in his throat seemed 
rgly loud. Weak with anger anc 
terror he pulled the collar from his 
throat to ease the breathing, a 
ing helplessly to old Smithers, 
Ider for support. 
“Conspiracy,” he said, faintly, “. 
Everywhere. . . against me 
It’s Jack Fish’s I'll have 
‘ : 
) 





on his shou! 





he law on him dangerous. 
lock him up They’re all against 
me, Smithers—my own daughter. 
everybody against me.” 

“No, they aint,’’ squeaked the old 
servitor, patting the miser’s shoulder 
with his bony hand, “I aint agin ye 
Mas’r Flint. You be a good mas’r to 
id Smithers these forty year. I aint 


’ 


} 
1 


agin ye.’ ; 
“Conspiracy,” moaned the miser, his 


Li 


( 





whole body trembling. .... “They 
don’t come out in the open. ... They 
won't fi fair.... They try to 


t 
frighten me, Smithers.’ 

“T know, mas’r,” croaked the servitor 
“Go ’way.” He shook his finger at the 
young man, “Ye have no business here. 
Ye be a beggar—that’s what ye be. Ge 
’way.” 


“Barbara,” said the young man, “is 
it your wish that I go?” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” said the girl, brave 
ly, “I must stay with father. Perhaps 


in a couple of years I could see you 
again.” 

“But you do love me, Barbara?’ 

“Oh, Jerry,” said Barbara, and burst 
into tears which the young man checked 
by vehemently catching her in his arms 
imprinting a kiss on her lips, stamping 
past the two old men and conferring a 
snap of the fingers on them as he did 
so, and leaving the house—performing 
the whole series of actions in a little less 
time than it takes to record. 

As he reached the drive-way, the 
rain, which apparently had been wait- 
ing for him, came down in an absolute 
deluge. Pulling his hat tight down on 
his ears, the young man of the downs 
walked sternly away, the rain splash- 
ing off his hat in such torrents that he 
looked like a figure in a fountain that 
had suddenly decided to go for a walk 


T will have been noted by this time 

that Dr. Octavius Jellybud possessed 
a deep fixity of purpose. Duty to him 
was as the magnetic north to the needle 
of a compass, and just as compelling 
When he declared that he was going 
to see Barbara Flint that day, the en 
tire king’s army of horse and foot, whe 
were said to be unequal to replacing 
Humpty-Dumpty on the wall, would 
have been just as helpless in preventing 
Dr. Jellybud from achieving his objec 
tive. 

Yet, even as mariners, steering by a 
perfect chart, have been known to run 
on shoals, the Doctor suffered peculiar- 
ly from the diverting cross-currents 
which beset the human destiny. There 
never was a family physician who plan 
ned his day more ruthlessly; there was 
probably never one who was so unsuc 
cessful in adhering te his plan 

In spite of his indomitable will he 
was forced to realize that where Might 
(in the form of Judge Funnle’s house) 
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How the Apple Got into the Dumpling 


——is a small mystery compared to how the maraschino 
cherry is made to float inside its chocolate coating. 


To one who has never seen it done, it may well seem 
difficult---if not impossible. Leet us tell you how we do it. 


First of all we make a delicious boiled cream. This 
is then placed in heated containers to keep it soft. The 
maraschino cherries are next examined to see that each 
one is perfect. Then one at a time, the perfect cherries 
are picked up with a fork, dipped into the cream and 
laid aside to set. 


The second stage takes place in the chocolate dip- 
ping room. Here the cream-coated cherry is rolled in 
warm liquid chocolate. As this cools and sets, the 
cream melts, and presto! the cherry floats. 


As for the result---well, you must taste Neilson’s 
Maraschino Cherries---they are more luscious---we were 
about to say---than mother's apple dumplings. 





tilson’s 


‘‘The Chocolates that are Different” 
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person of Socrates) by 











stra ght oa i « f auty 1 r dr t Wa\ 
of ease and oat could ul th 
strongest armor of inflexibilit 
But thoug empor iraw fron 
course, the Doctor wa ki 
up without a rugg 
n of S cribdbage fame 
ne po keted three } 
solutely refusing 
went it to i 
nded the nari t 
Socrates 
host farew I ) 














in D\ 
road 
a tu 
mus 
ularly) 
I ook, failing to adva 
the le yard 
= said the D r, rea 
lusting his } it an chiftine h > ‘ 
several ir forward, “none of tt 








. . Good-bye, Funnle.” 
After six re petitions of this spas 
modic mode of transit ( 
Nero was four times within f in 
having his brains kicked out) Socrates 





squared well away and, without further 
mishap, they reached the main road and 
went bowling along once more towards 
‘The Oaks.” 

But the troubles of this man of iro 
will were not yet over. Rain, like dew, 
has a habit of falling upon the just 
ind unjust alike, as one of our first wo 
men barristers remarked during the 
trial of a much-hounded Jew-—a trial in 
which the young lady modestly assumed 
the roles of prosecuting attorney, judge 
and jury; and therefore, just as the 
Doctor was within half a mile of “The 
Fiddlers Three,” which he had to pass 
before gaining the road to Flint’s hous 
the storm which had so drenched the 
young man of the down ame swift 
upon the Doctor ike wratl 


“Hel lo,” said the Doctor, 




















h a kindly pat on the shoulder 
whick the poor fellou emed to y 
which th poor felloy eemed ft ap 


preciate tremendously (for 





brain was half-witted it did not mear 
that he was half-hearted 
Doctor shook hands with 

I less a person than Abrahar ish, 
vho had hurried out to take the Doc 
's dripping coat 


QPENING the door for his guest he 








bustied about, putting new og 
the fire in the coffee room; ordering 
the buxom < t to prepar a eg ol 
mutton, with me cno r hi t 
while an exceedingly pretty 
house-maid was told to mix t 
varm’’ for the Doctor, but first to bring 
some slippers to replace his wet boot 





approval that the pretty little bar 
and-house-maid was squeezing a bit of 
lemon into the —. of 





warm,” Dr. Jellybud felt that except for 
the three violinists fos ’ 1 after all, that’s 
an awful load of artistic temperament 
to have hanging around) his lot could 
compare very favor: ably with that of 
Yd King Cole himse! 

“Horrible weather, 
the Doctor. 

“Very aggravatin’.” said the Land 
lord. 


“Abraham,” said 




















n from the 


iughter of Bacchus. “Here's looking 
it you.” 

“Go on with you,” said the your 
voman, blushing most agreeably, and 
oyly looking at the gre , 

The pnra something warm’ a 
ecullar one It might mean a yreat 
ieal and then again it might mean very 


ttle. In these days “something warm” 
has a geographical quality, signifying 
uite a different thing in America than 

would, say, in Scotland; but whatever 
Abraham F meant when he_ used 
hat phrase back in the times of which 
his story tells, the bar-and-house-maid 
must have given it a very satisfactory 
Of course it may have pos 
sessed only medicinal qualities, and the 


squeezing; of the lemon may have been 












islation. 


merely “a gilding of the philosophic 
pill,” but no sooner were the contents 
ut of the giass and in Doctor 
than a gradual glow of comfort began 
te spreac from his chilled feet to the 
bald spot, about the size of a half 
‘rown, on the very pinnacle of his head 


ide the 





He listened to the logs roaring in the 
nre place; he 
ndless activities of the pretty bar-and 
house-maid; he smelt the fragrance of 
hops, percolating gratefully 
from the kitchen . and a smile of 
uch cherubic expanded 
ver his plump countenance that if it 
ould only have been put into a stain- 
ed glass cathedral window he could have 


nassed for a holy painting 


noticed the noiseless and 


broling 


s'veetness 





HE was just relapsing into a reverie 
the burden of which was _ the 
thought of how pleasant a thing life 
vas, when the front door was violently 
ypened and a gust of wind, a swirl of 
ain, and a bad-tempered young man all 
ame in together. 

“Damme!” said the 
the door. Come in Draw your chair 
ip by the fire Abraham—here's a 
jrowned man for you.” 

“Can I get something to eat here?” 
said the stranger, sharply, as the land 
rd helped to divest him of cloak and 
ia 


“Close 


Doctor 


“Directly, sir,” said Mr. Fish. “I'll 
ing your things out in the kitchen for 
Your feet be soaked, sir—take 
boots and we'll have ’em dr: 
Now then, Nancy—a glas 
f something warm for the gen’l’man.” 

With rather a sulky air the young 
nan received these hospitable ministra 

ns, and with a curt “good day” took 
s seat beside the Doctor, draining his 


so much as a 








torative without 





ance at the cff g Nancy who had 
assumed her most demure and captivat 
er fi the occasion 
€ A r. i ne 
i 
‘ 1 the other, staring 
n ni th fire 


As the sti rer i t deign any 
hey orn n, a silence ensued 
e The Fiddler hree rocked and 
iked in t ule the windows 
vere hard put to resist the ittack v 
rents of rail 
Visiting wut these | * sug 
ested the Doct nterrogatively 
“No 
‘Just 
‘Yes 
“I see s he D x > Wa 
ist as wise nus before, but owing to his 
nedica experienc i 1 iired the 
inbit of apy ring t lerstand ¢ 
vetly what ev ym ant. To be t 
to describe one \ ton ya phy 
an who s 7 to experienc 
omplete mental relief on the s] 
“Disagreea veat 1 t 
Doctor agair 
*Damnabk 
“For this me of year.” 
“For any time of year,” said the 
stranger 


‘But particularly for 
ear,” persisted the Doctor. 

“Well, it’s damned disagreeable any 
vay ” 

“Exactly,” said the Doctor quite con 
vinced that he hed proved a_ knott 
point 
~ “Nice cosy little inn, this,” he we 


n after another lengthy pause as the 


MacLean’s 


cel i of ps was wafted into 

the room. “Ever been here before?” 
“No,” said the young man, “and 

there’ll be two moons in the sky when 


I come here agair 


“Now I gather,” said Octavius Jelly 


_ +¢ is Ml 
ud, tnougnttully, “that some ng un 
pieasant has happened to ou I knew 
wasnt Just a bat ver at your age 


T= young man rose to his feet and 
crossing to the side of the fire le 
ed against the stone frame, looking 
musingly into the flames 

“Sir,” he said, “exeuse my curtness 
to you; but if you will remember that 
{ crossed these grizzly downs in a driz 
zling rain, borne up by hope of seeing 
and claiming for my wife a young 
weman whom I had every reason to be- 
lieve looked kindly on me... . only to 
be ordered out of the house by her 
f what is worse 








father and being ac- 
cused of trying to rob the place. Curse 
it, sir! If 1 were older, or he younger, 
I’d make him eat those words and shake 
him by the throat until] they were well 
lown his gullet.” 

Doctor Jellybud’s face was a study of 
sympathetic understanding. Possess- 
ing a blighted romantic career of his 
own, he found his greatest joy in the 
romance of others; and the straight 
forward story of the young stranger 
had roused the keenest interest in him. 

“But my dear sir,” he said, encour- 
agingly, “it will all come right.” 

“Yes—" The young man shrugged 
his shoulders. “Even Barbara said we 
might see each other again in a couple 
of years.” 

“BARBARA?” The Doctor sat bolt 
upright and gripped the arms of his 
chair. “Are you the lover of Barbara 
Flint?” 

“T was,” said the other, “though I did 
not mean to mention her name.” 

“I might have known it,” cried the 
Doctor jumping to his feet and striding 
up and down the room, tossing his coa 
tails violently as he did so. “You're 
the chap bless my soul! you're the 
‘ucky scoundrei that captured our little 
beauty’s heart, are you? I see—I’ve got 
t—clear as day—Here’s my hand 
Jcllybud’s my name—Doctor Octavius 
Jellybud—what’s yours?” 

“Jerry—" began the other, heartily 
gripping the Doctor’s hana } 

Cte? 
rractitioner, energetically 
io for m ind } 








That’s enough,” said the 


“Jerry will 





( there’s something 
wrong if you and me, Jerry, won't do 
for FTINT!” At which word, de 

ered with terrific energy. the Doctor 
pass in the air with his right fist 
e! med an “on gu ” positior 
t would have won applause tn a 
sporting club in the countri 
“Then you know Barbara?” said t 


young man, ‘ 

melancholy pleasure in the mere men 
of her name 

“Know her, my dear 
sal 


soulfully, but finding 


D $ frowr vanished Ti re tne 
inshine of his good humor “Bless 
ur heart—I officiated when she ar 
ved; and as I said to her mother a 

t ne rming won ne 
hould have marrie ynoxious 
vecime I said: ‘There ve tearseil 

He n at rting with his vely 
tle g Which were abou he 
ist words the poor 1) heard, for st 
is sick of pneum« 1 from ng ir 

damp house I lied a few hour 
iter.” 
Here the D r blew |} nose with 
1 violence tl t sounds ke 
Im pe 
I am the mise est in alive 
Jerry } ! towards he fire 
th ! il which lent consider 
ible force to his assertion 
‘Tell me all that happened,” said the 

i) r, resuming his seat as was 

his profe nal custom, adjusting the 

glasses on the end of his nose. “The 

y difference between whispering a 
ecret down well, and telling it to a 
Doctor if 1 Doctor can’t be 


imped, so out with it, Jerry.” 


\VITH lips 


that trembled angrily, the 
’ 


young man recalled his visit: how 

he had proved that Barbara did lov: 
m; how their Eden was invaded by 

the serpent; how words had flown abo 

| brick-bats and, ir 


snort, le 
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told his tale with a manliness and 
frankness that would have melted the 
most rugged nature. 
“.... 4s it fair, Doctor,” 

the youth, “that Barbara and I, who love 
each other so dearly, should be parted 
by this curmudgeon who can see noth- 
ing for the greed blinding his eyes—is it 
fair?’ 
“No sir! 
up and sitting down 
SIR!” 


concluded 


” 


cried the Doctor jumping 
violently, “NO 
“I wish you had seen him,” said the 
young man with a mirthless laugh, 
“when I told him that the dead would 
get him yet. I guessed from Jack Fish 
that the old miser was superstitious, 
but I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw him with his jaw qui vering and 
his whole body trembling like a jelly, 
as if he saw the ghosts in the very 
room.” 

“Poor Jack,” said Abraham Fish, the 
landlord, who had joined the two 
guests and had heard the last remarks. 
“The silly lad’s barmy in the nob. He 
always holds as how every Xmas Eve 
the old dead pirates and highwaymen 
them as used The Fiddlers Three in the 
good old days—comes back here for an 
hour. It’s a creepy thing, gents, when 
the wind’s a-howling over them there 
downs, and the poor boy telling it like 
as if he hears the dead “uns hammering 
at the door. ...It do be a creepy 
thing—and Master Flint is that scared 
that when he sees Jack, he runs away 
as fast as his crooked old legs will take 
him.” 

The Doctor puffed at his pipe, but a 
trained physiognomist would have 
noticed that his eyebrows were lowered 
and his lips pursed up in an expression 
of deep mental concentration. 

“For twenty year now,” went on the 
Landlord, “Master Flint do always come 
on a Xmas Eve. There he sits in that 
corner all by himself—and when he 
thinks as how almost everyone is gone, 
he sez: ‘Fish—a glass of beer for all 
these gen’l’men, at my expense.’ I don’t 
know why he goes for to do it, and 
most of us would rather drink a glass 
of physic—beggin’ your pardon, Doctor 
idek-ten take anything from 
that there aggravatin’ piece of bag- 
gage. But wishes don’t get nowhere— 
and he’ll be here this Xmas Eve same as 
before.” 

Beckoning them to be silent the Doc- 
tor requested the young man and the 
Landlord to gather close about him. He 
was almost purple in the face-with con- 
densed excitement and his merry old 
eyes were shining like lamps. 

“Listen,” he whispered. “Listen to 
this.” 

Whatever it was the Doctor said, 
must have been very amusing, for at its 
conclusion all three burst into such 4 
prolonged and hearty laugh that poor 


Jack Fish came in at the noise, terror- 
stricken. 

“Jack!” cried the jovial Doctor. 
“Here’s a half-crown for you. You've 


earned it, my boy.” 

With a gleeful laugh the idiot thrust 
the coin into his smock and with eyes 
rolling about in their sockets, left the 
room muttering and chuckling to him- 
self. 

At this point Nancy arrived to an- 
nounce that the meal was ready, and 
proceeded to spread a table right where 
they were (it being the wish of both the 
Doctor and Jerry that they eat to- 
gether); after which they set to with 
such heart that Barbara Flint 
would have been more unhappy still if 
she would have seen the jolly look 
the face of the lover so recently torn 
from her arms. As for the bar-and- 
house-maid, she waited on them so dex- 
terously and daintily and joined in 
thei mysteriously boisterous good 
ene so cheerfully that on three occa- 
sions the Doctor insisted upon placing 
his arm around her—a recognition of 
her charms which brought such out- 
bursts of guffaws each time from the 
group, that the buxom cook in 
the kitchen (who hadn’t the faintest 
idea of what was going on) laughed 
herself into hysterics and had to be re- 
stored with a drop of something from 
the bar. In fact it was such a 
merry and noisy party that even Nero 
appeared at the door with the nearest 


ness 





whole 


thing approaching 
his super-melancholy 

“Then it’s decided,” 
at the end of the meai, apropos of 
what they had discussed. “You come 
and stay with me—nmry sister will be de 


a grin ever seen on 
visage. 
said the Doctor 


lighted—and on the way home we'll 
drop in and see Funnle. Abraham 
have Socrates er eee ' 

\ naif ne with the stranger 


seated beside ery Doe tor, the gig start 
ed off for “The Briars” once more and 
as the rain and wind were behind him, 
Socrates established a record for speed 
that is still spoken of in awe by the 
viilagers of Windbridge. 


y™MAS EVE. 

Windbridge, lying disconsolate for 
two days in the grip of unseasonable 
rain, had been transformed into a 
shimmering, crystal fairyland. Early 
in the morning snow began to fall, 
covering the downs in a great blanket 
of white : clothing the naked trees in 
soft, clinging garments: embedding 
eottages in thick hoods: changing 
green hedges to furry palisades 
And hour after hour the descending, 
fluttering hosts of ~“iataanaes fel] 
twinkling through the : 

Tracks of passing met were made 
and obliterated as soon as made 

On church tower, on pinnacles of 
trees, on creeping vines, the soft en- 
eroaching canopy of nature fell, hang- 
ing its jewelry on them all. 

And when towards night, the store- 
house of the skies held no more trea- 
sure, the moon appeared and with its 
alchemy of silvery blue, touched the 
world with its star-tipped wand . 

cottage roofs changed to glitter 
ing minarets: out on the downs the 
light of a solitary shepherd’s hut be- 
came a sapphire glowing in a sea of 
satin white: the village itself was a 
twinkling street of little snow-bound 
palaces for gnomes. 

It was Xmas Eve—that strangely 
gripping season of the heart; a time 
that means so much to children, and 
when children mean so much to us; a 
passing hour when selfishness and 
greed and carking care fly out the 
chimneys | ike poor Jack Fish’s sparks 

. when hearts beat faster, hands 
clasp tighter; when tears and laughter 
are nearer the brink, and old scenes 
and old friends are best. One moment 
in life’s little day when kindly hearts 
can make a palace of a hut or lack of 
them turn affluence to poverty. 

Far out at the cross-roads, The Fid- 
dlers Three, deep-banked in snow, was 
all ablaze with merriment. A goodly 
company of villagers, as was their cus- 
tom, had gathered for a jovial tankard 
and the easy badinage of hard-work- 
ing, well-fed, honest souls. It is true, 
perhaps, that the conversation was not 
overdeep, nor dealt with things of 
metaphysical import. They did not im- 
merse themselves in the Dead Sea of 
advanced socialistic thought, nor feel 
the subliminal uprush of those who by 
some hired medium strive to hitch this 
world to the next; but they did laugh, 
and they did sing, and when they wish- 
ed each other the greetings of the sea- 
son they did not mumble nor stumble 
over them. When they sang a foolish 
chorus each man did his best to sing 
louder than his neighbor, and when they 
passed the hat for a a villager, 
they gave as they sang and laughed 
cheerfully, heartily, generously. 

Milords and Gentlemen, Senators and 
Scientists, Presidents and Potentates— 
is there nothing to learn in these 
troublesome times from the goodly 
gathering at The Fiddlers Three? ; 


T WAS nearly eleven o’elock when 
those of the villagers who had 

spouses to consider, left and the inn re- 
sumed its normal aspect. The logs 
were burning low; Nancy had washed 
and shined every glass in the place, 
then retired upstairs; when the 
door was cautiously opened and _ the 
head of Josephus Flint appeared in the 
aperture. 

“A Merry Xmas to ye all,” 
addressing the three 
were attending to the 
the dying fire. 

With good grace they 


he croaked 
invariables who 
last moments of 


returned the 
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wish, and the miser, stamping his feet 
to shake off clinging snow, entered 
ind took his cust ymary seat back in the 


shadows, sitting without a word as Nis 
lingers played a quer rulous tattoo on his 





In a few minutes one of the perennials 
left amidst a chorus of good wishes from 
his partners, and, hammering the table 
with his stick, Flint summoned the land 
lord. 
“Fish,” he 
rattle of his 
rcund for these gentlemen.” 

“All of ’em?” said the landlord, glanc 
ing at the two survivors of the party. 
As it was obviously a question which 
did not necessitate an answer, he re 
tired behind the bar and filled three 
glasses, giving two to the guests and 
the third to the generous donor, himself 

With a perfunctory “Here’s to you, 
sir,” the pair of villagers quaffed the 
foaming, two-penny draft, and then de 
parted, having achieved the thirsty pur 
pose for which they had remained. 

Twenty minutes passed. 

The smouldering logs glowed faintly 
in the fire-place; a solitary candle 
spluttered, almost went out, revived 
drooped, and sent strange shadows 
playing grotesquely about the room. 
The inn that had been so noisy was as 
silent as a tomb set in the great white 
desert of the downs. 

And still the miser sat with wrinkled, 
yellow brow supported by his lean, claw- 
ing fingers, his hungry eyes gazing in 
to the smouldering fire. ... There was 
the soft sound of some loosened snow 
gliding from the roof to the ground.... 
A blue ray of moonlight crept stealthily 
in through a window. . Over the 
downs came the how! of a lonely dog. 

Midnight. 

The miser still sat alone, wrapped in 
some dream of gold that left him lost 
to his surroundings 






said, with the disagreeable 
throat, “a glass of beer all 


YUDDENLY his thin blood froze in 
Y horror. There was a loud hammer 
ing at the outer, kitchen door; the sound 
of a neighing horse; loud voices utter 
ing strange oaths. He heard the shriek 
of Jack Fish «nd the stamp of jingling 
spurs. 

Staggering to his feet the miser reach 
ed for his hat and strove to leave the 
room, but his feet were lead and his 
trembling limbs powerless to move them 
The voices were coming nearer. ... the 
door was opening... . He looked wildl: 
over his shoulder and with a moan sank 
to his knees and hid behind the chair he 
had been sitting in. 

There at the door, in the almost total 
darkness, he saw two hideous faces 





they were glowing like flames, as if 
two satyrs stood grinning into the fires 
of Hell. Across the brow of the taller 
ne, and embracing his left eye, was a 
blood-stained bandage. The other's 
countenance was a murderous, red 
bearded one with an oper vord-cut 


diagonally across his face 
“What ho!” be! 


7, | + + 
owed the taller one, 


and the horror-stricken miser saw that 
he was dress 1 in the vile trappings ofa 
pirate, knife, cutlass and al] “Some 
rum, landlor -d, and look ye, blac guard 


make ; boiling hot, for sink me by the 
head, if tha t grave of mine doesn’t grow 
more rheumatic every year.” 

With clumsy, stumbling steps and 


terrified countenance, Abreham Fish 
ppeared and, taking two bottles from 
the bar, hurried towards the kitchen. 
Through the door Flint could just make 
out the jibbering figure of the half-wit 
muttering wildly to himself as he sat. 
‘ross-legged, on the floor 


“One moment, by Jupiter!” said the 


horter ghost, drawing a pair of enor 
mous pistols from their holsters and 
halting the landlord as he was just 
leaving the room. “Are we alone?”. 
“Y-yes, s-s-sir,”” stammered the land- 
iord. 
“Cut his throat,” said the pirate in 


a blood-curdling voice, “throw him 
down the wel 

“W-would you care for a light?” ask- 
ed the proprietor, Jose phu Flint’s 
heart distinctly stepped, then resumed 
its beat at a greater speed than ever 

“Goggles and Guttersr ipers!” swore 
the shorter ghost, juggling a pistol and 
narrowly missing a tumble as his enor- 


}- 




















ee spurs interlocked. “Begone and 
etch the rum, or hang me to the nearest 
ssbbet f I don’t puncture your wind- 
pipe.” 

Not waiting for a second intimation, 
the landlord bowed low and precipitate 
ly disappeared as the pirate drew his 
enormous cutlass and took a heavy step 
in his direction. 

“Well, Turpin, my lad,” he said, put- 


ting down his cutlass on the floor and 
drawing up a chair to the table in the 
centre of the room. “Are you ready with 


the lice?” 
“Squirks and Skittles!” ejaculated 
the other, whose costume bore out the 





fact that he had once been a highway 
man, and whose _ be pay 1, maltreated 
face looked blotched : hideous in the 
meagre glimmer of the , persist nt can 
dle “S'’death! but my fi rs itch to 
feel the scoundrel’s throat 

“Now then,” said the other, reaching 

r his cutlass and laying ( the 
table “Let us understand eact her 
verbatim et literatin Three throws of 
th lice ind the winner f two take 
Master Flint along with hin 

What that cried the highway 

mar se goon Ee dir wena ind pointing 


his pistols recklessly around the room 
“WHAT’ S WHAT" d the pirate 
lunging into the dark with his cutlass 
t Squashes Methinks I 
rattle of some villain’s throat.” 








aboard me!” cried the pirate, 
1¢ air sing with his cutlass, 


° 





the yellow-livered scoundrel 
him! I’ll change his architec 





In spite of this opportunity for im 
proving his figure, the listener remained 
hidden, one hand clutching the chair, 
the other holding his jaw lest the noise 
of his chattering teeth be heard. After 
the two diabolical figures had uttered a 
few more oaths and threats they sat 
down again, the cutlass was once more 
put on the table, and the pistols were re- 
lodged in their holsters. 

“Now then,” said the rather stout 
highwayman. “your deal as 








‘Lash me to the mast!” roared the 
bandaged robber of the sea, taking a 
pair of dice from his pocket and shaking 

n his closed hand. ‘“Rol} 
veauties—roll high for your 
what is it—big 

ried tne highwayn 
grasped his cutlass but 
mir 1, f wed his arn ind 
y over his | dage as his 

NV Tive 

Mg muttered the “aman, 
reaching angrily for the « 7 n I to 
be thwarted of Mr. F1 ve Nag yany just 
as I’ve at last worked it out so we won't 
ye crowded in my grave? Roll for me, 
you little angels—-roll for your hand 

e uncle yme eleven .. What 


do you say to that, Jel—Turpin? Eleven 


‘As to that,” sneered the highway 
man, “accidents will happen.’ 

For a moment the ghosts glared 
hideously into each other’s faces. 


“Roll,” said the pirate contemptuous 
“Six,” muttered the highwayman, do 


“Rake me fore and aft!” roared the 


pirate, “ it post funera virtus which 
means that though the undertaker have 
you, virtue will emerge triumphant. 
Give me the dice—this is the time we 
throw the grappling irons into each 
athens * 

“12 ry soa Keietol ejaculated 





Abraham Fish, and a moment later he 
anpeared with two steaming glasses 
w hic h looked ¢ xtraord narily like the 
beverage known as “something warm.” 

“Boots and Bottles!” said the high 
wayman taking a sip. “Tell me, rogue 

ur f thou may the saints pro 
tect thee Dost know a fellow by the 


“No so much d-d-d-o and more talk,” 
muttered the pirate, fingering his cut 
lass 











“Where doth he abide, rogue?” asked 


the portly shade of the 


lame ted Turpin. 


“Down the road, a good, a good three- 
quarter mile om here 
“'Tis well. And tell me, donkey-face 


-what say they of 
these parts? 


Master Flint in 


‘Nothing good, your honor. He be 


very close with his mo 


ney.” 


“Ha, ha!” roared the pirate. ‘“Scut- 
tle the frigate! but he’ll be closer still 


when he lies beside me 


in the grave.” 


“He was here, gents, only an hou 


since,” 


“Gumph and Snuckles!” cried the red 
vearded Turpin, drawing both pistols 





“Let’s to the dice The 
cided, we'll on to Master Flint’s house, 


drag him out by the 


“Have we missed the scoundrel 


said the pirate. 
n, when ’tis de 


heels, and make 


him answer to a tribunal of ghosts the 
charge that he has robbed and hounded 


the poor, tortured 
scoured the lives of 





many and robbed a g 


. we never yet took money from the 
poor. And so, my lad, 





Master F!] 


the helpless and 
l his fellow men.” 
“Hear! hear!” said the 


For though in our day we've murdered 


» highwayman. 





it is your roll 


then to the merry gentleme n with good 
lint between 
“A last threw,” muttered the pirate, 


us.’ 


shaking the dice. “By the jolly Roger! 


I never failed at love 
If you love me, my 
high—if you love me 
Flint to fond] e and 
mouldy 


nor gambling yet 


beauties—roll ’em 


give me my little 
strangle in my 


T= was a cry and a horrible rat- 
tle of a man’s throat. With his 


face so pallid that its 


gleaming surface 


challenged the fiery horror of the ghost- 


ly visitors, Josephus 


Flint staggered 


forward and fel] upon his knees. 


“Squirks!" roared 
covering him with bo 


the highwayman, 
th pistols and up- 


setting a chair by catching it with his 


spurs, 


“Sink me, by Jupiter!’ 


pirate, dropping the 
up the cutlass 
“Throw him in the 
andlord.” 
“Me rey !” shrieked 
ing it with clasped, 


‘Awful spirits of the 


mercy. 


bellowed the 
dice and picking 


fire'—Stir it un, 


the miser, implor 


trembling hands 
past.... have 


“Who is the blackguard?” cried the 


pirate 
“Wax and 


ghwayman 


“Flint,” said the lan 


“WHAT!” shouted 
me is 


“Prime my cocking 





999 
name. 


llord, peering it 


‘s lowered face. 
the pirate. “Rak« 


1s x. 
piece cried V¢ 


highwayman, endeavoring to pull back 


the firing pins of his 
sidering his lif 


Fe’s calli 


pistols, and, con 


ng, displaying at 


extraordinary ignorance of their mecha 


nism 


“Mercy,” moaned the miser, “ghost 


if the bygor 
“Wh 


thers 








said the pir 


ening his cutlass aga 


‘ll make it right 





it bury me 


e past, mercy.” 
mercy have 


you shown to 


ate, noisily sharp 
nst the heel of his 
and up till I 


cut your throat.” 
cried the miser- 


shaking and quivering like 


1 pay the money 


alive. . .alive 


rell forward clutching at his throat 


and « urhine. 


“Po son him,” suggested the highway- 


man unfeelingly, still 


the obstinate 


lature 


deeply engrossed 
of his fire-arms. 


“Spirits sent to haunt me from the 
evrave,”” whimpered the miser, “see my 


repentance. I have been cruel. . I 
have extorted money from the poor 


mercy ° -merey. 


“Boil him in oil,” said the highway 


man, handing a pisto 


to the landlord 


o see if he could unravel its complexity 
“Hold!” said the pirate, dramatically, 
pinning the cutlass into the floor and 


missing his right big t 


e by the fraction 


f an inch. “We must deal with this 
malefactor recte et suaviter The vil 


ain has confessed-—he 


offers restitutior 


Let us hear him out, for it is [ 
terrae to allow a prisoner to speak for 
nimself hef fore you hang him. Look 


you, Flint—would’st 


life?” 


save thy hang-dog 
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“Mercy,” moaned the cringing miser. 

“Very well,” said the pirate, adjust- 
ing a pair of glasses over the blood- 
stained bandage. “Turpin—lI see some 
ink and a quill upon the shelf. Pray 
give it to the hound.... good.... and 
now, Master Flint, rise up.” He prodded 
the miser with the point of his cutlass, 
causing him te squeal like a stuck pig. 
“Sit down there.” 

“There,” repeated the highwayman, 
grasping the sorry figure by his shoul- 
ders and shoving him so violently into 
the chair by the table, that every bone 
in his body was jarred, his teeth meeting 
with the click one nears when a boxer 
catches a gaping opponent an “upper- 
cut” on the jaw. 

“You swear,” said the pirate, “that 
you will tell the truth. the whote truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so 

“Here’s the remains of a candle.” said 
the highwayman, carrying the tena- 
cious bit of tallow to the table and 
thrusting the barrel of an uncocked 
pistol into the miser’s ear. 

“Write,” said the pirate. 

“Take it down,” echoed the highway- 
rman. 

“<*T hereby swear,’” dictated the fol- 
lower of the black flag, slowly, “ ‘that I 
have grossly over-charged the following 
of my tenants’-—Landlord, recite the 
names; and if you value your donkey’s 
ears, leave not owt one.” 

“Leave out not one,” corrected the 
highwayman. 





“As far as I remember, gents,” said 
the landlord, who had apparently grown 
quite used to his uncanny visitors, “the 
names are ——” 

“Take 'em down, by Venus!” thunder 
ed the pirate. 

“Ned Clarke,” went on the inn-keep- 
er, “Widow McGregor, Sam Heeling, 
Joe Green, Silas Walker, Brown the 
chemist, and Martin Sutherland.” 

“Got that, vellow face?” said the pir- 
ate, as the stuttcring pen finished its 
scratchy journey over the surface of a 
lurge sheet of note-paper. “Now then, 
write on—and therefore I agree to re- 
fund one-half of all rents charged for 
the last five years and further to re- 
duce all rents to one-half their present 
amount’’ 

With whimpering tears, the miser 
wrote on for half an hour as the pirate, 
who was extraordinarily well informed 
on Mr. Flint’s private affairs, dictated 
his repentance for the usury he had 
charged, the securities he had stolen on 
petty loans, and in fact, thoroughly 
covered the whole avenue of lawful 
crimes which had made one man’s 
wealth by the misery of others. 

“Now sign,” said the pirate, sternly. 

“In blood,” said the red-headed high- 
wayman. 

“Ink,” corrected the chief inquisitor, 
motioning his fellow shade to be quiet. 
“Landlord, sign as witness... . good 


“And now,” moaned the miser wring- 
ing his hands, “let me home. ... I’m 
worn and old .... my blood’s all chilled 
and my bones be shaking with the ague 

3 


“One moment,” said the highwayman, 
“vou have a daughter?” 


<] lips mouthed impotent no- 


things, his eyes turning weakly away 
from the horrible bearded face with its 
glowing sword cut. 

“She has a lover,” went on the gentle- 
man of the road. 

“T deny it,” cried Flint; “a villainous 
jackanapes as wants nought but my 
money. 

“You lie,” bellowed the pirate. 

“Write,” said the late Turpin, 
sternly. 

“Take it down,” added his friend. 

“*T hereby agree,’” dictated the but- 
law of the seas, “ ‘to the immediate mar 
f my daughter Barbara to Jerry 


|= miser said nothing, but his shriv- 
ell 


riage of 
’ what’s his other name, Turpin?” 

“Now damme!” said the highway 
man, “I never asked him that.” ; 

“It is of no consequence—proceed: ‘to 
Jerry, and to show my joy in such a 
happy union I herewith endow my 
daughter with the sum of one thousand 
pounds.’ ” 

“Mercy,” whined the miser. 
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“Write,” said the highwayman, “or 
we'll slaughter you and let the buzzards 
have your carcass for their Xmas meal.” 

“Very good,” said the pirate, examin- 


ing the complete document and replacing 
his spectacles in their case. “I shall 
leave this with the local magistrate and 

. Listen, Turpin .... I hear the horn. 


Our time above the earth is finished 
and the coach is calling us.... Flint— 
in place of your sordid sou! let me advise 
mens conscia recti, and do not forget 
ow brief he span of life to expiate 
your many crimes Take warning, 
Master Flint, and all of those who live 


like you, that he who prospers by the 


misery of others lives after death in 
constant torture of remorse. Let the 
spirit of your repentance exceed the 


act.... For I warn you, 
to fulfil this long o 
that a 


should you fail 
verdue expiation, 
he mighty Sahara 


7 
oo 





could mo y escape the rays of the 

sun than yuld avoid the clutch of 

our ghostly, ghastly, grizzly revenge 
Turpin—away! 

“Lead on, o!d fellow,” said the high- 
wayman, pocketing his pistols and fol- 
lowing the high-minded pirate from the 
room. 

Heedless of the jingling spurs, ne 


the excited jabbering of poor Jack Fe 
who had been waiting outside ina aiid 
fantasia of delight: heedless of the 
voices of the departing ghosts mingling 
with the landlord’s and one that sound- 
ed strangely | Jerry’s.... Flint sat 
pelea ng at the table, gazing with un- 
seeing eyes into the eerie blackness of 
the room 

The obstinate candle uttered a final 


gasp and went out ....A breath of 
wind down the chimney y stirred the 
charred ashes of the fire 


From the downs came the how! of the 





lonely hound 

_ Sunday Morni 

44 Clanging on the fro air the old 
church bel! rang out its call to service, 


and soon the tranquil street, smothered 
in snow, was dotted with villagers 
em Quietly, 
as befitted the day, with hearts 
brim-full of human kin these hum- 


rging from their cottages. 
Bion 
Dut 


inese 





ble sharers of a simple destiny uttered 
the old, old Yuletide greeting: and as 
they made their way through the deep 
drifts of snow sparkling like diamonds 
in the sunlight, the pleasant odor of 


cooking goose 


busy kitchens, 


and roasting turkey from 
reminded them that tem- 


poral pleasure would foilow hard upon 
the heels of spiritual exercise. 
Even the old church, decked with 


holly 


look as ag 


and evergreens, took on a festive 
of sunlight irrever- 
ently stole in through St. Peter’s Win- 
dow, and rested on the bald pate of the 
rector, who was in such rare form, when 
he chanted the responses, that everyone 


rolden ray 


said jt was as good as an Archbishop 
and twice as n: tural Ray ugh, not to 
be outdone by the cloth, Jacob Funnle 
read the lesson Seawensbvels and rolled 
the old Hebrew names about with 
magisterial dignity. 


But the choir was the thing! 

It sang so lustily that the sainted 
windows rattled as if in a gale (Dr. 
Jellybud singing two notes higher and 
several louder than anyone else) 
while red-checked girls who sat in the 
two front rows indulged in the usual 
pretence of maidenly bashfulness (but 
made a pretty joyful noise for all that) 


notes 


and tried to keep their eyes off that 
handsome tenor, George Smith, the 


chemist’s assistant. 


The anthém was announced. It was 
a Te Deum that started with a long 
note on the organ followed by dyna- 
mic, triple fortissimo. Wagnerian out 
burst on the word “We.” But just as 
the nineteen members of the choir had 
come in on a terrific “We” in nineteen 


variations of the pitch, s meth ng , hap 
pened, and the whole thing came to a 
sudden stop 


The Rector rubbed his eyes; Jacob 
Funnle put on his spectables, took them 
eff and wiped them, and put them or 
again; Sam Heeling turned completely 
around forgetting all about his organ, 
while the boy who pumped it walked 
right into the centre of the chancel 
where he could get a good view. Only 


Joe Green who had got away to a won 


MacLean’ 


derful start in the 
the way through to 
ship of the Prophets” 


Te Deum went al] 
“the goodly fellow 
before he realized 


that he was the only one singing 
Coming up the centre aisle with 
Barbara (whose absence from the choir 


had been greatly lamented) on his arm, 


and Jerry walking on the other side, 
was Josephus Flint. Behi nd them, 
carrying a Bible and looking furtively 
to each side, was Smithers, the aged 


servitor. 
If The Fiddie 
self up and gone for 
church steey I 
sommersau 
bridge could not hav 
pr sed. In absolute 
od the old miser, who | 
he church bef 


had picked t 
l, or if the 


irted 


strol 
1 st turning 
yitants of Wind 
been more sur- 
nee they watch 
i never been in 

















ore, enter an empty pew 
while Barbara found the place for him 
in the book, and Jerry stood up beside 
her so straight and handsome that the | 
spell of the chemist’s assistant over the | 


sopranos was broken for ever. 


T= RE is no saying how long this 

bleau might have gone on if Dr. 
Jellybud had not risen magnificently to 
the occasior Seizing the anthem book 








“WI he 
Deum off in so high a 
y that though the whole pack follow- 
ed gamely after him there probably 
was a choir before nor since that 
such faces or such extraordinary 
sounds, (for the rest of the day most 
of them could only speak in a whisper) ; 
and as for Sam Heeli . as soon 
as the boy had resumed pumping, he 
eaded the Doctor off in every key 
wn “to Christian and Pagan musical 





and emitting a_ stentorian 


started the Te 


never 








no 





composition, failing utterly but estab- 
ehs 5 emtons ¢ ¢ . 

shing an undying reputation for vir- 
tuositv and sportsmanshi p. 


Under this extra inspiration the 


now 


Rector’s plea for the collection on be- 
half of the poor was so eloquent and 
moving that the women produced a 
veritable s 


flurry of handkerchiefs, 


and men jingled sixpences together in 
eed pockets hardly able to restrain 
their eagerness to be up and at the col- 


lecti on bag When 
Jose »phus Flint he 
crowns. It’s true he 
with giddiness directly 
he was forced to sit 
Smithers patted his 
best to revive him; 
half-crowns, for so it 
annals of Windbridge. 

But when the service was over what 
a pent-up flood of good feeling broke 
loose! They shook old Flint’s hand and 
crowded around his daughter as if he 
were the village’s life-long benefactor 

Just as the miser was breaking away 
from the crowd, Dr. Octavius Jellybud 
bore down on him and, refusing to ac- 
cept any excuses, he took the old man 
off to dinner; the ubiquitous Funnle fol- 
sll ng close behind with Barbara on his 
arm, Jerry and Miss Jellybud coming 
along behind them, and Old Smithers. 
bring 1g up the rear, wagging his head 
and expressing mumbled doubts about 
the whole business. 


it came the turn of 
put in four half 
was so overcome 
afterwards that 
down, while old 
back and did his 
but he gave the four 
is written in the 


W=4: a dinner! 
Of course there may have been 
other Xmas dinners just as sumptuous 
as the Jellybuds’, but to this day when- 
ever the Rector refers to the Babvlon- 


ian feasts of Balshazzar the minds of 
the congregation invariably visualize 
that famous repast at the Doctor’s. It 


is a fact, not a figure of speech, that the 
table groaned with good things and the 
more it groaned the louder everyone 
lauched. 

For, even if the viands have been 
equalled (which I strongly doubt) vou 
would have to search a long time to find 
a merrier party. At the place of honor 
was Ned Clarke. his sturdy frame bear 
ing his d of vears like the fine old 


gnity 





Qak he was: opposite him was the 
Widow McGregor, whose. savracious 
Scottish comments on the day still live 
among the before-mentioned annals of 
the village; then there was Jacol 
Funnle at one end of the table so fu 

iY tte and good humor that it wa 
extraordinary where he found ro 

put the army of good things which he 
ate; but he had a rival. Sam Heel 


ing was there with his wife, and throv 
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One Gift that reaches 
everyone in the family 


1e family on Christmas morn that finds 
a = lll mee be-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase 
Here is one gift that or 


alike to every member of the household. , 
gift that makes an enduring monument to your 


good taste and discrimination. 





Write to-day for handsomely bound 54-page book No. 115, 
i You will receive the beoklet by 
return mail along w ith name of your nearest dealer where 
you may see these bookcases on display. 


The Globe-“Wernicke Co. 
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“A Pill a Day | 
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_ Keeps Indigestion Away 
Your stomach thrives or suffers from the food 
you eat. The right kind of food is easily < 
assimilated—wrong food causes indigestion. If 
vou have a strong stomach—respect it. If you 
have a weak stomach—strengthen it. Keep 

\ your stomach sweet, and the digestion in good 

S order by taking 

» 

N 
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as directed, after your heartiest meal of the day. This &{ 
will stimulate the gastric juices, tone the digestive | 
organs, regulate the liver, and help the system to carry 
off waste materials, which so often cause distress and } 
disease. Beecham’s Pills are a great aid to the diges- 
tion. A half-century old remedy for flatulence, acidity, &§ 
dyspepsia, bad breath and biliousness. Get a box of 
these world-famed pills to-dav and 


Take One To-Night | 


to keep the Stomach Right 


‘*The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World”’ 


GELS 


Sold everywhere in Canada. 





In boxes, 25 cents and 50 cents 
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[% THIS DAY end AGE attention to your appearance | 
t to m 


ally judging you greatly, If not corrects now [li-shaped noses without operation | wy ely 
wholly, by jooks,’’ therefore it pays to ** 2 and permanentiy leasant and does not inte:fere with one's 
alell times ally occupation, being worn et night 
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ce is an ab PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHBR WISE; it wi! 
jake the most out of life. Not injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make 
as attractive as possible, for your allure or success of your life Thich is to be your 
fo ne well worth your efforts, ultimate destiny? My new Nose Shaper ‘“TRADOS Mode! 2 
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W rite to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satlsfactory 


TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1153 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















CHILBLAINS POSITIVELY CURED BY 
GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT 
DRAWING OUT THE INFLAMMATION 





Grasshopper Ointment draws out the pain, itching, and inflammatior f chilblains with 
an effect'veness which amazes a who try it One or two applicatior ure generally 
sufficient to produce a cure even bad cases. The inflammation is drawn out as easily 
1S a Bponge absorbs water. y a box, and see if it does not do so in y r cas There 
may be chilblains which are not curable with Grasshopper, but they have not come to 
our notice For curing any troubles produced by impurities in the blood, Grasshopper 
Ointment is absolutely unexcelled Do not be persuaded to purchase any substitute or 
imitation preparations Sold by ail Drug Store and Chemists, and tocked by all 


Wholesale Houses througheut Canada 
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ng off the cares of choir leadership he 
t of so many side-splitting jokes 

f which had survived the test of 

lat it was an absolute mirac 











ne got yuthful down without 
ng to death. Nor was the Rector 
ehind Funnle and Heeling, but 
‘gol off” one, himself (Ww th considel 


\ 


le prompting by his wife) that made 
Abraham Fish, who was sitting opp 
te him, declare he would have made a 
rtune as an innkeeper. 

Out in the kitchen the buxom cook 
of The Fiddlers Three was in full 
harge, laugning louder than anyone 


eise, and 


n 






since who wants to dine at 
in inn on Xmas?—there was Nancy the 
bar-and-house-maid helping to wait on 
the table, looking as pretty and appeti 
apple. And as 
Doctor was never a man to do thing 
v halves, a separate table was set, 
where poor Jack Fish sat chuckling 
softly to himself, with old Smithers as 
a dinner partner, the latter keeping 
his head cocked to one side listening 
for the voice of his master and mumb 
rd it 


‘here was a toast to the lovers, Bar 


ng as a northern snow 
the 


I 


ling delightedly every time he he: 





I 


‘a blushing so prettily that every 





man grew envious of Jerry on the spo 
while Jerry’s reply caused the Widow 
‘lei 


McGregor to whisper audibly that he 
“wasna’ unlike Sand 


but na sae inte 





There was a second toast to the Do 
; and was there 


tor’s sister 





a sou 
deserved it more than that busy littl 
woman of a hundred household ? 


waitir 


ting and smiling on everyone. 
nding such pleasure in the giving of 
pleasure. ... losing herself in the 
sublime sympathy for others. 

There was a third toast for Josephus 
‘lint, and though he did not reply, his 
twitching features showed he was 

irning that gold is not the only treas 
ure of his life. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
toast-master, no less a personage than 
Jacob Funnle, “I give you our host.” 

Is it anything against the little Doc 
tor—that, as he looked around the 
group of happy, glowing faces, h 
twinkling ey i rd 
Was he less a man because his lips 
trembled slightly when he said how 


ppy it all made him? There he st 


¢ 









were sudden] 


the head of the table, ome hand play 
is watch chain and 
ng the head of the mel 


Ver vho was resting his front 


wit! ur ! rmou 


\ rie ind looking is 
1 i t vyho.e cost Were com 
Yr Oo t Y Sia pocket 
| 1 l stood 1 lere We 
all ke 
Wou first Xm ‘ Peace 
it ‘ ts swelled up with good 
will to men, as did that of the sturdy 


ttle family Doctor that Sunday many 


L’Envoi 
Qo this little story of the village by the 
J In ] 


iowns ¢ Ir 








Flint did eve ng he promised, and 
more, but | n’t thir le ever enjoyed 
giving On Xmas Eve, attended by 
Smithers. he always went to The 
Fiddlers Three ind bought a glass of 
beer all round; but he made sure to be 
1ome before midnight. Sometimes he 
would go to visit Barbara and Jerry ir 
Surrey and would always have a gift 

r e O is and little Jacob, but 
he seemed happier in his own dreary 

‘ \ Vv tne toothiess 
emither \\ ked uy him a ' 
ndeat * 3 the country 





en, < ng 

skeptics ' ried to maintain that 
the ghostly tors weren't ¢ 1 
| It ha en been said that in tl 
ks Snw + + ite f W \ ( i? 

+ ty ton f 





One rg 1 pir omplete with 
itlass 

One stou gnwayman complete with 

tols, r ru grease paints, et 
But the villagers of Windbridge w 

ve none of it 

If you ha r loubts, yourself, why 
not watch the sparks emergir from 
tk himne a Xmas Eve? 
Note the direction of the wind and f 
w them into the dark. Perhaps you 
will fir I where they keep the 
hosts of departed stage coaches. 

If you jon’t fa k 


( + nee } nged to t ist P 
) fan 1 rs 


The Thread of Flame 


ichly colored beauty, with eyes so long 
ind almond-shaped that they were a 
most Mongolian, was self-conscious in 
the grain—luxurious, expensive, langor 
ous 

My table companions began to gather, 
turning my attention chiefly on myself 
I had travelled enough to know the chief 
steward as a discriminating judge of 
hummn nature. Those who come asking 
for seats at table he sizes up in a flash, 
ssociating like with like, and rarely 
naking a mistake. On journeys of 
which no record remained with me I had 
often admired this classif 
loubtless because any discrimination 
may have contained was complimentary 
to myself. To-day I had occasion to 
ind it otherwise. 

On coming on board I must have fol- 

I 











ing instinct, 





ywed the routine of other voyages. Be- 
fore turning into my bunk for my long 
sleep I had apparently asked to be as 

gpned a seat at table, and given the 
name of Jasper Soames. Guided by his 
ntuitive social flair, the chief-steward 
had adjudicated me to a side table ir 

corner, where to-day my first com 
panion was a lady's maid. The seco 
was a young man whom I had no difficu 
ty in diagnosing as a chauffeur, after 
whom Drinkwater and the vision of the 
deck came gaily along together. She 
probably informed him that I was al- 
ready in my place, for as he passed me 
to reach his chair at the head of the 
table, he clapped me on the shoulder with 
a glad salute. 


t 





“So, old scout, you’ve got ahead of us. 
Sully for you! Knew you'd eat like a 
whale when once you got started. Say, 
what we'd all iike to sit down to now is 
a good old-fashioned dinner of corned 
beef and cabbage, instead of all this 





French stuff.” He h 
ps I courtesies of the occas 

‘Miss Blair, let me make you acquaint 
ed with Mr. Soames. Mr. Soames, Mis 
Mulberry; Mr. Finnegan, Mr. Soames.’ 


For the ladies I half rose, with a bow 
‘or Mr. Finnegan I made a nod suffice 
Mr. Finnegan seemed scarcely to think 
I merited a nod in return. Miss Mu 
berry acknowledged me coldly As for 
Miss Blair she ned her head witl 
the grace of the lilium Canadense of 
t} nodding trinity-flower In the act 
there was that shade of negligenee which 
tells the worldly-wise that friendliness 
is not refused but postponed. 

We three formed a group at one end 
of the table Drir Vat } 4 ng Miss 

1 his right and myself on his left 
Fir ran and Miss Mul 
athered at the other. The 

set for eight, there was a 


tween M Mulberry and 
i two between myself and 





Mr. inegal This breaking into sets 
was due, therefore } hief-steward, 
ind not to any ser f affinity or re 
ection amony oursé ; 
- dade R few p generalities 
4 to the rur and her ea-going 
top the ¢ f it yroke int lia 
rue Mr. Finnegar nd M Mu 
rry, Mr. Drinkwater and Miss Blair 
This seeming to be the established pro 
cedure jt remained for me to take it 


aS 
For again it gave me time to ask why 
I was graded as I found myself to be. 
A man who knows he a general and 
wakes up to see himself a private, with 
everyone taking it for granted that he 
is a private and no more, would ex 
perience the same bewilderment. What 
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New Stomachs for Old 
In 48 Hours 


a HOUSANDS of people who suffered for 
vyears W th all sorts of stomach trouble 
are Walking around to-day with entirely 

stomachs which have been 

remade in from 48 to 72 hours! They enjoy 


remade S| rachs 
their meals and never have a thought of indiges 

n, constipation or any of the serious illnesses 
with which hey formerly suffered and whiel 
I» stomach 


\nd these surprising results have been pro 
duced not by drugs or medicine of any kind 


not by foregoing substantial foods, not by eat 
Ing specially prepared or patented foods of any 
kind, but by eating the plainest, simplest food- 
‘ ethy mbined! 

[hes = were for \ Might to ty mind 
by | ne Christian 1 eminent Food Scien 
tist, who is said to have successfully treated over 
25,000 people with foods alone! 

L= ( ris tr) SUVS, Dadi is W t . Wha 
Wi } nto our stomach to-« ve are to 
nol Food is the sour power, Ve 

reson in a hundred k © chemistry 
~ < rel ed to hi ehemlst! tine brody 

} OS Ss we re ) i | y? stomach “ul 
lerers 

Christian has proved that to eat good, s Lande 


! irishing food is net necessarily to eat cor 


rectly In the first place, many of the foods 
which we have come to regard as good are in 
reality about the worst things we can eat. while 
others that we regard as harmful have the most 
food \ ilue 

But perhaps the greatest harm which comes 


from eating blindly is the fact that verv often 


two perfect od foods when eaten at the same 


meal forn i chemical reaction n the stomach 
2 ise wen dnt i; . } 

ind era tplode, berating dangerous tox. 

potsons whicl ire absorbed v the bloed and 

circulate throughout the <vstem, forming the 


{ 


roat f all or nearly ill sickness. the first indies 
Ons f which are aeidiin ermental 


on Vu 
Const patron md many thet svmpatheti il}s 
ieacqing tO most serious consequences 
And ve ist is Wreol food Selections «al dl 
nations will destroy ur health and. ef 
right foods quickly create 
and maintain bodily vigor and mental energy 
In mv talk with Eugene Christian, hi 


experiences in the treatment of 


comb i 
fimency, so will the 


told me 
of som of hi 

] oh food list few instances out 
of the more than 23,000 eases he has on record 


ne case which interested me greatly was tha 


favour business man whose effielenev had 
heen practically wreeked through stomach acid 
itv. fermentation and constipation, resulting in 
phvsic; slugs shness which Wils 1 iturally re 
flected in his ability to use his mind He was 


twenty pounds underweight when he first went 


; : : 
to see Christian and was so nervous he couldn't 
{ 


sleep. Stomach and = intestin vases were so 
cevere hat thev eaused irregular heart action 
and often fits of great mental depression \s 


describes it, he was not 50 per cent 
: , 


efficient either mentally or physically. Yet in 


Christiat 


By; R. S. Thompson 


24 hours, by 


following Christian’s suggestions 


is to food, his constipation was relieved, although 
he had formerly been in the habit of taking 
arge daily doses of a strong eathartie. 
weeks every abnormal symptom had disappeared 
having inereased 6 Ibs In ad- 
his. he acquired a store of physica 


hls we oly 
dition to ft 
nd mental energy so great in comparison wit! 


is former elf a= 10 ilmost belie the fa that 
was the same man 
\nother instance of what proper food combina 
ons can do almost over! ight wus that of a hha 
one hundred pounds overweight whose only othe: 


discomfort Was rheumatism | nis mans greatest 


pleasure in life was eating. Though convinced 
I the Necessity hye hes ated for months lo oO 

der treatment. believing he would be deprived 
of the pleasures of th tale Hi finally. h mw 
evel lecided to trv out Not only did he 
egin losing weight within a few hours, regain 
ow dn normal tgeuyre ! matter of weeks, bu 
i s!1Gp= of rheumatisn disappeared and he 
und the new diet far more delicious to the 
iste ind ifforded muel keener quality ol 


enjovinent than his old method of eating. am 


wrote (‘hrist an letter te that effect 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
(‘hristian told me of was that of a multi-million 
ure i man 70 vears old, who had been trave 


ng with his doctor for several vears in a search 
tor health He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago, and rheumatism 
For over twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in reality 
vas superaciduous secretions in the stomach. The 
first menus given him were designed to remeve 
thre cuulses of acidity, which was accomplished 
vernight And after this was done he 
undergo “a complete rejuvenation His 
hearing, taste, and all of his mental 
facilities beeame keener and more alert. He 
had had no organie trouble—lnt he was starving 
death from malnutrition and decomposition 
il caused by the wrong selection and combina 
tion of foods. Almost immediately after follow 
ne Christian’. advice this man could see results 
ind after six months he was as well and strone 
is he had ever been in his life 


iilbiost 


SCeCTIVE ad le 
1.4 


evesig 


‘hese instances of the etlicacy of right eating 
| have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one 
of which was fully as interesting, and thev ap 
plied to as many different ailments. Surely this 
man Christian is doing a great work, 


| know of several instances where rich men 
ind woinen have been =) pleased with what Ihe 
for them that ther have sent him a 
check for S500 or $1.000 in addition to the 


h is done 


mount of the bill when pavil him. 

There have been sap Trains 
parts of the United States from people seekin 
benefit of Eugene Christian's 1dv ics ind 
whose Cases he is unable wo handle personally 
that he has written a_ littl 
which tells vou exactly what to eat for health, 
~trength and efficiency. This course is published 
by The Corrective Eating Sociev of New York 


Inquiries from 





Course at PSSOTIS 


‘These lessons, there are 24 of them, coutam 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, covering every conditi mn of health an | sick 
ness from infancy to old age and for all occu 
pations, climates, and seasons. 


Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the author's 
many years of practice although technical terms 
Every point is explained 
be no possible mis 


have been avoided. 
so clearly that there car 
understanding. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point Is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn’t answered You can 
start eating the very things that will produce 
the increased physical and mental energy you 
re seeking the dav vou receive the lessons, and 
vou will find that vou secure results with the 
first meal. This, of course, does not mean that 
complicated illnesses can be removed at one meal, 
hut it does mean that real results can nearly 
ilwavs be seen in 48 hours or less 


If vou would like to examine these 24 little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 15012, 
143 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your re- 
quest. Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five davs’ trial, with the understanding that vou 
will either return them within that time ™ 
remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


The reasons that the Society is wiling to 
send the lessons on free examination without 
money in advance is because they want to re 
move every obstacle to putting this knpwledge 
in the hands of the many interested people as 
soon as possible, knowing full well that a test 
of some oft the menus in the lessons themselves 
is more convincing than anything that can pos- 
sibly be said about them 


Please clip out and mail the follou ing form 
nstead of writing a letter, as this is a copy of 
the blank adopted hy the Society, and will he 

f 


} / 
MOonored at onee 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept 15012, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of pre 
Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail then#to 
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The art of blending tobacco 
has reached the zenith of 
perfection .in Piccadilly 
Smoking Mixture. 

















to obey and take charge 
mental, a good grounding 


ment of the Naval Service, 





of the Hali 
near Victoria, B.C 


Wnauthorized publication of this adve 


Ottawa, February 3rd, 1919 


DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL SERVICE 


ROYAL. NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


The Royal Naval College is established for 
a complete education in Naval Science 

Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperia)] 
as midshipmen A naval} i 
those who do not wish to enter 
grounding in Applied Science ; 
as second year students in Ca 

The scheme of educati 


the purpose of imparting 


or Canadian Services 


» Navy the course provides a thorough 
ecepted as qualifying for entry 














gation, History and Modern Languages 
ment or further specialization 
Particulars of entry may 


endi ng erection of buil 
fax disaster, the 
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F. B. MCCURDY & COMPANY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


134 ST. JAMES STREET 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Direct private wire connections with al! offices and with Laidlaw & Co. 
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had I done that such a situation could 
have come about? What had I been? 
How long was my knowledge to depend 
on a group of shattered brain-cells? 

I had not followed the conversation of 
Mr. Drinkwater and Miss Blair, even 
though I might have overheard it; but 
suddenly the lady glanced up with a 
clear, straightforward look from her 
myosotis eyes. 

“Mr. Soames, have you ever lived in 
Boston?” 

The husky, veiled voice was of that 
bantering quality for which the French 
word gouatlleur is the only descriptive 
term. In Paris it would have been 
called une voix de Montmartre, and as 
an expression of New York, it might 
best be ascribed to Third Avenue. It 
was jolly, free-and-easy, common, and 
sympathetic, all at once. 

My instinct for self-defence urged me 
to say, No; and I said it promptly 

“Or Denver?” 

I said, No, again, and for the same 
reason. I couldn’t be pinned down to 
details. If I said, Yes, I should be asked 
when and where and how, and be driven 
to invention. 

“Were you ever in Salt Lake City? 

A memory of a big grey building 
with the Angel Moroni on the top of it, 
of broad straight streets, of distant 
mountains, of a desert twisted and suf- 
fering, of a lake that at sunset glowed 
with the colors old artists burnt into 
enamels—a memory of all this came to 
me, and I said, Yes. I said it faltering- 
ly, wondering if it would commit me to 
anything. It committed me to nothing, 
as far as I could see, but a glance of 
Miss Blair’s heaven-colored eyes to- 
ward her friend, as though I h: ad _ 
roborated something she had said. She 
had forgotten for the moment that 
Drinkwater was blind, so that of this 
significant look I alone got the benefit. 
What it meant I, of course, didn’t know; 
I could only see it meant something. 

The obvious thing for it to mean was 
that Miss Blair knew more about me 
than I knew myself. While it was dif- 
ficult to believe that, it nevertheless re- 
mained as part of the general exper- 
ience of life which had not escaped me 
that one rarely went among any large 
number of people without finding some- 
one who knew who one was. That had 
happened to me many a time, especially 
on steamers, though I could no longer 
fix the occasions. I decided to cultivate 
Miss Blair, and if possible get a clue 
from her. 





Vv 


HAT which, in my condition, irked 

me more than anything was the 
impossibility of being by myself. The 
steamer was a small one, with all the 
passengers of one class. Those who now 
crossed the Atlantic were doing it as 
best they couid; and to be thrown pell- 
mell into a second-rate ship like the 
Auvergne was better in the opinion of 
most people than not to cross at all. It 
was a matter of eight or ten days of 
physical discomfort, with home at the 
other end. 

I knew now that the month was Sep- 
tember, and the equinox not far away. 
It was mild for the time of year, and 
thouch the weather was rough it was 
not dirty. With the winds shifting quick- 
ly from west to northwest and back 
again, the clouds were distant and dry, 
lifting from time to time for bursts of 
stormy sunshine. For me it was a 
pageant. I could forget myself in its 
contemplation. It was the vast, and I 
was only the infinitesimal; it was the 
ever-varying eternal, and I was the 
sheerest offspring of time, whose affairs 
were of no moment. 

Nevertheless I had pressing instant 
needs, or needs that would become pres- 
sing as soon as we reached New York. 
Between now and then there were five 
or six days during which I might re- 
cever the knowledge that had escaped 
me; but if I didn’t I should be in a dif- 
ficult situation. I should be unable to 
get money; I should be unable to go 
home. I should be lost. Unless some- 
one found me I should have to earn a 
‘ving. To earn a living there must be 
something I ecu'd do and I didn’t know 
that I could do anything. 

Of all forms of exasperation this be- 





gan to be the most maddening. I must 
have had a profession; and yet there 
was no profession I could think of from 
which I didn’t draw back with the pecu- 
liar sick recoil I felt the minute I ap- 
proached whatever was personal to 
myself. In this there were elements 
Cc mntradicte ry to each other. I wanted 
to know—and yet I shrank from know- 
If I could have had access to Ww 
money I needed I should have been con- 
tent to drift into the unknown without 
regret. 

But there was a reserve even here 
It attached to the word home. On 
that word the door had not ee com- 
pletely shut that a glimmer didn’t leak 
through. I knew I had a atin I long- 
ed for it without knowing what I !ong- 
ed for. I could see myself arriving im 
New York, fulfilling the regular dock 
routine—and going somewhere. But I 
didn’t know where. Of some ruptured 
brain-cell enough remained to tell me 
that on the American continent a spot 
belonged to me; but it told me no more 
than the fact that the spot had love 
in it. I could feel the love and not dis- 
cern the object. As to whether I had 
father or mother or wife or child I 
knew no more than I knew the same 
facts of the captain of the ship. Out of 
this darkness there came only a vision 
of flaming eyes which might mean any- 
thing or nothing. 


WAS unable to pursue this line of 

thought because Miss Blair came 
strolling by with the same nonchalant 
air with which she had passed me be- 
fore lunch. I can hi dly say she stop- 
ped; rather ske commanded, and swept 
me along. 

“Don’t you want to take a walk, Mr. 
Soames? You'd better do it now, be 
cause we'll be rolling scuppers under 
by and by.” 

For making her acquaintance it was 
too good an opportunity to miss. In 
spite of my inability to play up to her 
gay cheerfulness I found myself strol!- 
ing along beside her. 

I may say at once that I never met 
a human being with whom I was more 
instantly on terms of confidence. The 
sketch of her life which she gave me 
without a second’s hesitation came in 
response to my remark that from her 
questions to me at table I judged her 
to have travelled. 

“TI was born on the road, and I suppose 
I shall never get off it. My father and 
mother had got hitched to a theatrical 
troupe on tour.” 

A distaste acquired as a little girl on 
tour had kept her from trying her 
fortunes on the boards She had an 
ijea that her father was acting still, 
though after his divorce from her 
mother they had lost sight of him. Her 
mother had died six years previously, 
since which time she had looked after 
herself, with some ups and downs of 
experience. She had been a dress 
maker, a milliner, and a model, with no 
more liking for any of these professions 
than she had for the theatrical. In 
winding up this brief narrative she as 
tounded me with the statement: 

“And now I’m going to be an adven- 
turess.” 

“A what?” I stopped in the middle 
of the deck to stare at her 

She repeated the obnoxious noun, 
continuing to walk on. 

“But I thought you were a_ steno- 
grapher.” 

“That’s part of it I'm de 


i 











ecelvi ing 

poor Miss Averill She’s my dupe. I 
nake use of pe p! e in that way—and 
throw them aside.’ 

“But doing the work for Dr Averill 
in the meantime.” 

“Oh, that’s just a pretext.” 

“A pretext for what?” 

“For being an adventuress. Good- 





ness knows what evil I sha in that 
family before I get out of it.” 

“What do you mean by t} 

“Oh, well, you'll see. ‘re born 
baleful—we!ll you’ve ju » be bale 
ful; that’s all. Did ar of an 





adventuress who didn’t wreck homes?” 
I said;I had not much experience of 
adventuresses, and didn’t quite know the 
point of their occupation. 
“Well, you stay around where I am 
and you'll see.” 
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“Have you wrecked many homes up 
t ntured to enquire 
I have ever had 
decided to be an 


time when Miss 





Averil 





came along.” 


TS. it seemed, had been at the 
Settlement, to which Miss Blair had 
retired after some trying situations as 
2 model. Sterography being taught at 
the Settlement she had taken it up on 
hearing of several authenticag’d cases 
of girls who had gone into cftices and 
married millionaires. The discouraging 
side presented itself later in the many 
more cases of girls who had not been 
so successful. It was in this interval 
of depression on the part of Miss Blair 
that Mildred Averill had appeared at 
he Settlement with all sorts of anxious 
ins about doing good. “If she wants 
lo good to anyone let her do it to me,” 
Miss Blair had said to her intimates. 
“I’m all ready to be adopted by any old 
maid that’s got the wad.” T 
explained to me, was not the la 
she habitually used. It was mere pleas 
®ntry between girls, and not up to the 
standard of a really high-class adven- 
turess. Moreover, Miss Averill was not 









L 
Pp. 
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she 





. an old maid, seeing she was but twenty- 





five, though she got herself up like forty. 
Al] the same, Miss Averill having come 
on the scene and having taken a fancy 
to Miss Blair, Miss Blair had decided to 
use Miss Averill for her own malignant 
purposes, 

For by this time the seeming steno- 
grapher had chosen her career. A suf- 
ficient course of reading had made it 
clear that of all ‘the women in the 
world the adventuress had the best of 
it. She went to the smartest dress- 
makers; she stayed at the d 
hotels; her jewels and furs rivalled 
those of duchesses; her life was the 
perpetual thire act of a play. Further 
more, Miss Blair had yet to hear of 
an adventuress who d ; 
marriage, and respectability. 

Having been so frank about herself 
I could hardly be surprised when she 
became equally so about me. As the 
wind rose she slipped into a protected 
angle, where I had no choice but to fol- 
low her. She began her attack afte 
propping herself in the corner, he 
hands deep in her pockets, and her 
pretty shoulders hunched. 

“You’re a funny man; do you know 


Ota 














’t end in noney, 





It: 
Though inwardly aghast I strove to 
conceal my agitation. “Funny in what 
way?” 
“Oh, every way. Anyone would 
think 4 

“What would anyone think?” I in- 
sisted, nervously, when she paused. 

“Oh, well! I shan't say.” 

“Because you're afraid to hurt my 
teelings?” 

“I’m a good sort—especially among 
people of our own class. For the others 
——” she shrugged her’ shoulders 
charmingly—‘“I’m an anarchist and a 
socialist and all that. I don’t care who 
I bring down, if they’re up. But when 
people are down already—I’m—I'm a 
friend.” 





S there was a measure of invitation 
42 jin these wdrds I nerved myself to 
approach the personal. 

“Are you friend enough to tell me 
why you thought you had seen me in 
Salt Lake City?” 

She nodded. “Sure; beeause I did 
think so—there—or somewhere.” 

“Then you couldn’t swear to the 
place?” 

‘IT couldn’t swear to the place; but 
I could to you. I never forget a face 
if I give it the twice-over. The once- 
over—well, then I may. But if I’ve 
studied a man—the least little bit—I've 
got him for the rest of my life.” 


“But why } 





suming anat t Wa m 


“Assuming that that water’s the ocea 
I tudy it because there’s nothing else 
to lo k at. We were opposite ea 1, otner 
at two tables in a restaurant.” 

“Was there nobody there but just yo 
and me?” 


there was a lady.” 
art gave a thump. “At you 
table or at mine?” 

“At yours.” 

“Did she * I was aware of the 
foolish wording of the question without 
being able to put it in any ot! 
“Did she have large 








way 





rk eye 
“Not in the back of her head, whic! 
was all I saw of her.” 
Once more I expressed myself stupid 








lv. “Did you—did you think it was 
my wife—or just a friend” 
She burst out laughing. ‘How coul 





IT tell? You spez 
You're certainly the queerest kid 

I tried to recover my lost ground. “1! 
lo know, but ‘i 

‘Then, what are you asking me for? 


ecause you seem to have watche 





“I didn’t watch you,” she denied, ir 
lignantly. “The idea! You sure have 
yur nerve with you. I couldn't hel; 


seeing a guy that was right under my) 


eyes, could I? Besides which 





“Yes? sesides which 7 § 
siato 
brought the words out with a 
air chaffing embarrassment. ‘Wel! 








vou weren't got up as you are now; d 
you know it?” 
” As I reddened and stammered some 
thing about the war, she laid r 
on my arm soothingly 
‘There now! There now 
all right. I never give anyone awa) 
You can see for yourself th 
have knocked about the wor 
10ut running up against th 
f things a good many times 














your friend, kid 
That's all I want you to know. That’ 
why I told you about myself. I wanted 
you to see that we’re all in the same 
boat. Harry Drinkwater’s your frien 
te He likes you. You stick by us and 
we'll stick by you and see the thin; 
through.” 
It was on my lips to say, “What 
thing?” but she rattled on again. 
“Only you can’t wear that sort of 
clothes and get away with it, kid; de 
you know it? Another fellow might. 
but you simply can’t. It shows you up 
at the first glance. The night you came 
yn board you might just as well have 
marched in carrying a blue silk ban 
ner. For heaven's sake if you've got 
anything else in your kit go and put it 
on.” 
“t haven’t.” 
“Haven't? 


} 





What on earth have you 
done with all the swell things you must 
have had? Burnt ‘em?” 

The question was so direct, and the 
good-will behind it so evident, that ] 
felt I must give an answer. “Sold 
them.” 

“Got down to that, did you? What 
do you know? Poor little kid! Funny 
isn’t it? A woman ¢an carry that sort 
of thing off nine times out of ten; but 
a fat-head of a man 

She kept the sentence suspended 
while gazing over my shoulder The 
lips remained parted as in uttering the 
last word. I was about to turn to set 
what so entranced her, when she sai 
in a tone of awe, or joy, I was not sure 
which: 

“There’s that poor little blind boy 
coming down the deck all by himself 
You'll excuse me, won't you? if I run 
and help him.” 

So she ran 
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Ottawa is Ready for the Worst 


Continued 


to-morrow he wil! have Quebec behind 
him as solidly as it ever was behind the 
Plumed Knight. There is also further 
political significance to all this. The 
farmers are coming down from the West 
and from Ontario in force after the 
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next electior Strong Unionists eve 
now admit that the next Premier wil 
smell of the new-mown hay. But if 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces fai 


to come under the farmer epidemic they 


will hardly be strong enough to contro! 
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the House They can’t tie up to the 
Unionists. This year’s budget vote show 
ed that. They can’t cut in with the 
old line Grits, who are more reaction 

jut they may 
sureau Liber 
that dur 
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ig Just 
lich way 
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bowing 
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next 








or | Government. They’re just about 
the biggest ! i And 
they both make the kind of appeal t1 

fits the circumstances. Crerar appeals 
to the farmers. apointe is a hero to 
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who fall for hero worship even 


ey become the v 
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tne rest Canada 
By tl r Henry Drayton, the 
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for over a thousand years 
to a peaceful understand 
might just as easily 
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inable to com 








vered Solution of The Indus- 
trial Proble ind this is how it was 
lone, or rathe how it could be 
First, they three became thoroughly 
good-natured and sociable—the L. L., 
eB nd C. P., and sat about 





ne tat and talked and talked and 
ked it everything but boots, fear 
to begin th ea! business. Thet 
»py inspiration seized my mind.’ | 
uled in the Fair Minded Expert, a 
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To him I 


brain and a sense of 





point,” he said. “Suppos 
we begin at the end—the end sought, 


you know,” he added with a smile 
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price.” 
‘Boots 
‘em, you sell ’em, you — 
gy to each in turn. “We 
therefore we are equally in 
nterested in the 


sw Exactly, quality and 
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boot business. We all agree’ 


“Frankly, no! I am interested 





Chorus (a!] three) “A square deal.” 
F. M. E. Only a Hun wants any- 
ng else Let u nd the square deal. 
rhat’s my business.”” And he went at it 
vith enthusiasm and each one being 


etermined to get only that square dea 
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A soiled cuff 
attracts the eye 


OUR cuff is the most exposed portion 

of your shirt. It soils the quickest. 

And everyone knows how PROMIN- 
ENT a soiled cuff is. It seems a magnet that 
draws all eyes. 


A soiled cuff irritates a particular man. 
He keeps pushing or pulling up his shirt 
sleeve to hide it. It causes him to change his 
- oe when the body of it is still fresh and 
clean. 


The Double Wear Cuff is a boon to the 
particular dresser. When the cuff gets soiled 
just turn it. It folds easily and lies perfectly 
flat whether turned in or turned out. And 
just think of the comfortable feeling it gives 
you to know that you can turn your cuff, if 
you should happen to get it soiled unexpect- 
edly when down town, and it’s inconvenient 
to go home and change your shirt. 


The newest and smartest patterns are to 
be found in 





® @ oe 
Shirts with 


DOUBLE WEAR CUFFS 


Trade Mark Patented 1918 


“the cuff that doubles the life of the shirt” - 


sound. That is, it must pay its way. 
Anything else is contrary to Fair-play. 
The Business must be able to provide 
for the following items among others: 
(1) Wages of hand-workers and of 
brain-workers. 
(2) Plant. 
(a) Cost of plant with fair interest 
thereon. 
(b) Running of plant, power, etc. 
(c) Depreciation of plant. 
(d) Insurance of plant. 
(3) Insurance of workers 
sickness, unemployment, etc 
(4) Raw material. 
(5) Insurance of business against 
failure of market, rise of material, ete. 
(6) Expansion of business. 
2. The Business Must Produce a Fair 
Article. Apart from all idea of price 
the article must not be shoddy, scamped, 


against 


ili-fitting, ugly. The boot must be an 
honest thing. 
F. M. E.—‘‘Tel! me, do your people 


take an honest pride in their product? 
Mr. L. L., honestly, do they?” 

L. L.—‘Honestly, they are chiefly in- 
terested in the Pay Envelope.” 


F. M. E.—“What a pity that that 
beautiful ancic ‘nt pride in their handi- 
craft is gone? 

L. L.— ‘Burnt out by injustice and 


tyranny.” 
B M.—“Yes, killed out by. . 
F. M. F.—“Pardon me; we agree in 
lenloring the fact, I Suppose.’ 
L. 


4 — eli, yes.’ 

B. M.— “Most assured] y. 

F. M. E.—‘“I suppose you, Mr. B. M., 
take a pride in the pr ‘oduct of your 


factory. Hone stly, do posi 

B. M.- “Well, to be qul sincere, I 
am more interested in profits. <i 

L. L—‘And yet you jump on us 
a 

M. E.—‘“The truth is, gentlemen, 

you have both departed from the spirit 
of good old days whe *n both masters and 
men thought more of their craft than 
either pay or profits.” 

C. P.—‘‘Right you are. 
ture, indeed.” 

B.M.—‘And what about you,” turn- 
ing to the C. P., “with your everlasting 
demand for cheap goods no matter what 
sort they are?” 

F. M. E.—‘Shal! we make it a com- 
pact that only sound goods go?” 

L. L.—““What about wages? I'd like 


A sad depar- 


to hear a bit about that side of it before 
we go much further. All very well to 
talk about pride in our craft. What 
about our wives and kiddies and the 
cnance they have in life? What 
about... .?” 


B. M.—“Oh, cut out that old stuff and 
ee 

F. M. E.—“Yes, let us get down to 
business again. I take it we all believe 
in sound goods if other things are ar- 
ranged on a fair basis. Cheer—oh.” 

L. L.—‘Well, let us get on with the 
wages and hours.” 

B. M.—“ What about costs?” 

F. M. E.—“‘Wages first.” 

B. M.—“‘Why pray? What about my 
wages?” 

F. M. E.—‘Certainly, all wages for 
all workers, hand and brain. And first, 
a general principle as to wages, namely, 
The Business must pay, as a first charge 
upon the Value of the Product, a Fair 
Wage to all those who aid in Producing. 
A first charge because workmen must 
live and live in decency and comfort. 
Workers are human and are therefore 
the most precious asset to the Business. 
The wage must be a minimum wage in 
the first place.” 

». L. (hotly)-—“And why minimum? 

F. M. E.—“Till we discover how far 
our product will go. The Business may 
not be able to carry on long, but while 
it can carry on it must pay the workers 
their sufficient wages.” 

L. L.—“To begin with, eh?” 

F. M. E.—“Yes, to begin witn.” 

B. M. (hotly) —‘“I say, whose Business 
is this?” 

F. M. E. 
question.” 

B. M. (in emotional collapse)—“A 
question? Whose boot factory is that 


(pleasantly) —“That is a 


over there? That is a question too, I 
suppose,” with bitter sarcasm. 

F. M. E.—“Yes, a very important 
question.” 


B. M.—‘“I put $127,000 into that 
factory as it stands, my good, hard-carn 
ed money. Will you say that factory 
is not mine?” 

F. M. E. 
nasty jar, Mr. B. M., 
minded man, you W! " think iv over and 
will come to agree with me waen I say 
‘No. You do not own that boot factory 
Now, give me five minutes. You don’t 
own a factory at all. You own a piece 
of ground, a pile of bricks and mortar 
and steel filled with machinery; but 
you may have all that and yet have no 
factory. A factory is an institution by 
means of which something is made. 
Your piles of bricks and steel becomes 
a factory when a man worker goes in 
and starts a machine going on somé 
raw material. A factory is not a build- 
ing. It is a result of a co-operative 
enterprise between you with your build- 
ing and Mr. L. L. here with his people. 
So also with your bus You have 
put money, brains, energy, self-denial 
into it, but your business does not exist 
till Mr. C. P. comes and buys a pair of 
boots from you. Your buginess is the 
result of a co-operative enterprise be- 
tween you, Mr. L. L. — bis men, and 
Mr. C. P. as well, who furnishes you 
with a market and without whom neither 
the factory nor the business which you 
call yours can exi st. Not only so, but 
you must recognize “* ir rights in both 
the factory and their business which 
you have been accus ~ al to call yours; 
they are not yours; they are the pro- 
perty of the co-operative organization 
of you three gentlemen here. We may 
as well put down here and now this 
elementary and fundamental principle, 
namely: 

“A manufacturing industry is a living 
organism resulting from the co-opera- 
tive activity of those who furnish the 
plant, organization and directing ener- 
gy on the one hand and those who fur- 
nish, on the other, the hand power, craft 
and operating energy necessary to the 
pronaction of the article manufactured. 

‘Therefore, ownership of the indus- 
try can properly be said to lie only in 
the representatives of all parties en- 
gaged in the enterprise.” 

L. L.—*Good for you, old scout, you 
have uttered a whole mouthful. I can 
see where my fellows are going to get a 
fair return for their product.” 


“I am going to sive you a 
but being a fair 


ness. 


F. M. E.—‘‘And what may that be, 
pray?” 
L. L.—“Labor, Sir. 


Ten thousand 
men’s labor without which . ” 

F. M. E.—‘‘Pardon me, my ‘dear Sir, 
you have no labor to offer at all. Now 
give me a moment, please. What is 
labor? Hand power applied to industry 
for wages. You may have ten thousand 
men available for work but you have no 
commodity of labor until someone 
stands there offering you wages, and un- 
til your men transmute their power in- 
to activity for wages. No, Sir. With- 
out the plant, the machines, the organiz- 
ation, there is no boot-making industry, 
therefore, no boot-making labor. Labor 
comes into existence when your men 
take hold of the tools, and start the ma- 
chines. Your commodity does not ex- 
ist apart from Mr. B. M.’s plant, and the 
sooner you recognize that the sooner 


will this country get to work as it 
should.” 

B. M.- “Why! That means that man- 
agement . : 

F. M. E.- —‘Certainly. Management 


goes with ownership. 
about that again.” 


But we will talk 


C. P.—“And what about me?” 
F. M. E.—“Oh, you!—yYou’re the 
goat. We will talk about you again. 


There is a lot to be said about you.” 


Note.—-A third article by Ralph Con- 
nor will appear in the next issue. 


Delighted That ‘‘Maclean’s’’ is 
to Appear Semi-Monthly 
STRATFORD, ONT. 
_ We all enjoy MACLEAN’sS very much 
twndeed. I consider your special articles 
not only highly interesting but, what is 
of greater value, enlightening and edu- 


cative. I was delighted to hear that you 
intend starting a semi-monthly issue 
shortly. With best wishes 


! for your 
continued success. A. P. 
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he ( ! rations m ©” used separately or together 
in. = t] mplete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” At all 
Ay - 60 e] Guaranteed by the Re Pompeian MAS 
as SAGE Cr Pom n NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian FRA- foe nee ae ae ees ee ae ee ee 
GRANC] } ! ! \ th i] eXquisit hew odor | THE } ‘ 
Guarantee “ Ont., Canada 
‘+ “Don't Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian’ The name P 192¢ 
Get Art Panel and Samples ate | 
~ With the —— poy make mar . a t | ’ 
is " be 
> er THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 4 Kildare Road, Walkerville, Ont. Can be : Pp 
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“THE HEIRLOOM" 


ICH in the associations of old days, and made precious by fragrant memories of 
R those who before our time have found delight in its beauty, the heirloom has ever 
a value far beyond that represented by its cost. The silver teapot of grand- 
mother's wedding day, with all its charm of graceful form and unquestionable quality, 
is a new delight to each succeeding generation. HH] 


‘HEIRLOGM’ PLATE embodies all that is good in silverware. It bears this trade mark } 
‘HEIRLOOM’ PLATE i} 


Table Flatware Entree Dishes Tea Services, ete. 


CANADIAN WM. A. ROGERS, LIMITED 
570 King Street West, TORONTO 
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WISH t} ( family this year there might be a 

revival of old tivities and old customs—that we 

might have a tr id hang up our stockings, bring in 

" a Yule log and invite all of our poor relations, to the very 
last cousin, to share our feast. 

For the things which people really want at Christmas 


time are Joy and Jollity; they want to be caught up away 
from their cares and enter upon a season of light-hearted 
fun and frolic. And it is youth which sets the pace in these 
things, so here’s for an old-fashioned ( here cg 
that will have to do with holly and mistletoe, with 
carols and with shining candles, with family & 
feasts and friendly reunions! , A 
Dickens more than ‘any other writer is the \ 
-+) ‘1 ' 
apostle of the Merry Christmas. One cannot 
read his books without feeling the uplift of his 
cheery optimism. He shows the happiness of the 
humble. He draws homely pictures of young and 
old united by a common bond of simple pleasure. 
When we read the description of Christmas Eve 
at Mr. Wardle’s we see an atmosphere of festivity 
worth reviving in our homes to-day. Do you" 
remember these particular scenes? ; 
“From the centre of the ceiling of this kitchen, 
' old Wardle had just suspended with his own 
1 hands a huge branch of mistletoe, and this same 
branch of mistletoe instantly gave rise to a scene 


a Says 


— ergy 


| of general and most delightful struggling and 7 

confusion; in the midst of which Mr. Pickwick 
with a gallantry which would have done honor to 
a descendant of Lady Trollinglower herself, took 
the old lady by the hand, led her beneath the 
mystic branch, and saluted her in all courtesy and 
decorum. The old lady submitted to this piece of 
practical politeness with all the dignity which be- 
fitted so important and serious a solemnity, but 
the younger ladies, not being so thoroughly imbued 
with a superstitious veneration of the custom, or 
imagining that the value of a salute is very much 
enhanced if it cost a little trouble to obtain it, 
screamed and struggled, and ran into corners, and 
threatened and remonstrated, and did everything Smee 
but leave the room, until some of the less adven e f 
turous gentlemen were on the point of desisting, e 
when they all at once found it useless to resist any S 
longer, and submitted to being kissed with a good % 
grace. Mr. Winkle kissed the young lady with the 
black eyes, and Mr. Snodgrass kissed Emily; and 
Mr. Weller, not being particular about the form of being 
under the mistletoe, kissed Emma and the other female 
servants, just as he caught them. As to the poor rela- 
tions, they kissed everybody, not even excepting the plainer 
portion of the young lady visitors, who in their excessive 
confusion, ran right under the mistletoe, directly it was 
hung up, without knowing it! Wardle — with his back 
to the fire, s urveying the whole scene with the utmost satis- 
faction; and the fat boy took the Ney Rete ity of appropriat 

¥ ing to his own use, and summarily devouring a particul arly 
fine mince pie that had been cz reft illy put p for somebody 
elise, 


' 
| KNOW that there are men and women so dead to the 


ancient meaning of Christmas that they treat it not 





greatly lift rer ) any other day in the year. A good 
dinner, a game idge, a play at night—these are always 
with them; and they can give a check for charity! As for 
the fun and the feast and the sense of family reun) mn they 
do not know what they miss in their neglect of their holiday 
possibilitie Modern luxury has made turkey a common- 
place, modern medicine has voted mince pies indigestible, 
modern philanthropy has stolen from us our right to touch 
hands with our less fortunate fellow men. If we give, we 
must give through certain well-advised channels In rob 
ying Christmas Day of its 
great human meaning of 
good-fellowsl p, we are rob 
bing it of its divine meaning 
of good-wi Contrast with 
this the old-fashioned Christ- 


mas described by a woman 
who has known both kinds 
anc appreciates the differ 


ence, 


a “3 “WHE N I was a child, my 


ristmas Day began 








CHomen and Their Cork 


The SECRET of KEEPING 
CHRISTMAS 











go as far as pos 





1 the very best fashion, with 
a bunch of holly in the centre 
she made funny little 
ecards, because there 
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night before when I hung my stocking, lean and 


<, from the mantel above the sitting-room fire. 
t was my father’s 
y stocking, and there were little Christmas apples, round 
and shining, like wax apples. There was always a package 





ke to tuck in a switch at the top of 





almonds and many French sweets, and these in 


spite of the boxes of Jess delectable candies which I knew 
I should find later at the foot of the tree. 
“In the tip of the toe of my stocking I found each year 


my Christmas was not in the least usurped by 
wee heart-shaped locket, a little ring with a blue 
stone, a round pin with pearls. I still have some 
of these trinkets and they speak to me eloquently 
of those mornings when rad handsome father and 
my lovely young mother bent over me for the kiss 
and hug with which I thanked them 

“Our stockings emptied, we were given a glass 
of milk and a piece of bread and butter while our 
elders had coffee, and then off we went in the 
delicious frosty darkness to early service. Out 
of that morning walk with my father and mother 
and big sister arose, I think, my lasting reverence 
for the mystical meaning of ‘ ‘hristmas Day. I 
wish that every child might duplicate my experi- 
ence. It was so wonderful to see the stars and to 
hear the bells. It was wonderful, too, to come into 
the church al] gold with lights, and to listen to the 
songs about the Babe x. Bethlehem and the 
Shepherds and the Three Kings. 

“Coming back to a good old-fashioned breakfast 
of steak and hot rolls and baked potatoes and to 
the opulence of our tree, we lost for a moment the 
sense of the spiritual from our day. Yet, as I 
look back I am aware that there was no moment 
that meant so much to me as that of the mystery 
of the dawn and of the stars, and of the singing in 
the church. 

“The tree had its charm, however, and there 
was, of course, its subtle connection with Santa 
Claus, in whom I believed and in whom I still be- 
lieve, for the old saint belongs to that mysterious 
world of fancy where dwell all the shadow- 
shapes of a vi ivid imagination. 

“The part with the Babe of Bethlehem played in 
my Christmas was not on the least usurped by 
Santa. We were taught that because Christ was 
given to us we were to give in turn. The good 
old saint merely set us an example of generosity.” 


a wl now having brought myself back again to the sub- 


of giving, I shall tell you the story of the Ten 


Dell: ar Check and the One Dollar Bill 

The woman who wrote the Ten Dollar Check was very rich 
and very exclusive, and she had asked a half-a-dozen people 
as rich and exclusive as herself to dine — her on Christ- 
mas Day; 
ed were brought from all markets of the world; so that 
» was a Russian soup, and a tropical fish, and a salad 
and a sweet invented by the French chef, and there wasn’t 


they had eight cor urses, and the things that were 


li¢ 


> dish that bel onged by tradition to Christmas; nor 
ngle guest who rejoiced because it was Christmas Day. 
But the woman who gave the dinner who wrote the Ten 
Check felt that she wanted to do some good in the 
ld, and that she ought to see that somebody somewhere 
plenty to eat, so quite conscientiously, she sent her 
check out on the first of December, and it was cashed by 
the society to which she sent it, and it was spent carefull) 


» food for several needy old couples who we 





their gladness was not the gladness of those other 
couples S who were invited by the woman who spent th 
, , 


Dolla ill. You see she had only a dollar, 


it necessary to add to rer meagre 


chness of love and friend 


With her one dollar 


bought a_ chicken 


it into a ple, 


m nade a pudding in a 


d she set her 





a cent to spare for 





Chums’ Shoes are especially 
made for chilaren 3 to 14 
ears of age. 


Chums’ Shoes are stylish. 
They are broad-toed, the 
soles are flexible and bend 
with the foot muscles. They 
are welted, and _ therefore 
there are no nails or threads 
to irritate the skin. 


Chums’ Shoes protect grow- 
ing bones and tendons, be- 
cause they are made to fit 
normal. growing feet. 


Made in button, lace, high 
and low styles. Buy Chums 
for vour children. 


KITCHENER, ONT. 
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GANONG BROS., LIMITED 
St. Stephens, N.B. 


Makers for 50 years of Fine Choco‘ates 





G.B. CHOCOLATES 
are packed in 
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No Other 


Christmas 


Gilt Like This! 


Be sure to read that advertisement on page of: 
“Make your Christmas Gift arrive 2+ times a ye 

















gifts, and when her guests came, she 
gave freely of her smiles and of her 
charm of manner, so that the weary old 
faces brightened and the old hearts that 
were hungry for companionship were 
warmed by the wine of her welcome. 

In this material age, we find it hard 
to make people understand that souls 
are often as hungry as bodies, and that 
there are gifts which money cannot 
buy 

Then there’s the old lady who gets 
the bunch of red roses every Christmas. 
She lives in a cheap boarding-house, 
and there are sensible persons who say 
that she needs many things more than 
she needs red roses. But I know that 
she needs the red roses on Christ- 
mas Day, because they have to do with 
memories of a happier time and with 
the lover who is dead. And who is it 
that has said, “If you have but two 
oaves of bread, sell one and buy for 
your soul with hyacinths—? Well, my 
old lady’s hyacinths are—red roses 


The First Lady of 
Ontario 


Mrs. E. C. Drury, wife of Ontario's Farmer 
Premier. 


Ww Mr. Drury, urged to take the 
Premiership of Ontario, left his 
colleagues unanswered in Toronto and 
went home to talk the matter over with 
his wife, the city press made a note.of it 
It seemed enough out of the ordinary 
for that. If they had known the Drurys 
and their home life at Crown Hill, they 
would have known that this was the 
most natural thing for him to do—not 
just because Mr. Drury has the happy 
habit of talking things over with his 
wife, but because, we gather, the wife 
of the new Premier has a grasp of af 
fairs and a soundness of judgment that 
make her a counsellor to be trusted. 
When a woman is the mother of five 


children and has done her homekeep 
ng and mothering herself, there is a 
general tendency of public opinion to 
take it for granted that she isn’t inter 
ested in much apart from these, which 
s just one of the common errers of pub 
lic opinion. Mrs. Drury is decidedly 
fond of her home and wrapped up in her 
‘hildren, but it doesn’t em to detract 
one iota from her nterest n all the 
homes and all the children of the com 
try So far as her time ha illowed she 
has taken ar ( } m l y 
affair She ‘ thusiast 
,0orker n th , mmu \ 
endeavor rf f Wome I 
tute, though vith lemand 
yf ! row in - i 
hirteen and the voungest two yea s old 
he has never had time to take the 
responsibility of holding office. In the 
last election 1 worked ste sadily on the 
executive of the Referendum Com- 
mittee. She wasn’t at the Hall on vot- 


y day because she couldn’t get away 


from home but she got dinner at her 


house for the rest of the workers. . 





Unquestionably she has more zeal for 
public service than ambition for office, 
which latter trait is possibly responsible 
for the impression in some quartery 
that she is entirely “a home woman.” 
“Of course,” she says, “I do think that 
a mother’s duty is with her children 
while they are small, but I don’t think 
she should give up everything for 
them 

Mrs. Drury quite capable of think 
ing for herself. “In any outside inter 
ests I may have had,” she said, “I was 
perfectly independent of my husband’s 
political lif Party politic 

worried me, and it will 
thing that eve 


1 women nev 


s never 
be the blessedest 
happened the country 
r get tied up with them. 
We should study these things for our- 
elves more than we do. I have no 
patience wit woman voting a certair 
way just because her husband does—of 
course I’m saying they won’t, for 
most of them will.” By which we 
think, for reflection, she meant that 
people who had learned to think the 


Could You Adopt a Baby r 


MacLean’ 


same on other matters would probably 
see alike when it came to voting on a 
public question. 

In her home Mrs. Drury is as charm- 
she is a practical home 
and the hospitality 
farm is known far 


ing a hostess as 
maker and mother, 
the Crown Hill 


ind wide. As soon as they can get their 
plans adjusted to it, they will spend 
part of the year in Toronto, but she 
ays: “We are not going to sell the 
farm or rent We want to be able to 
turn the key in the lock of the old house, 





ve it just : t is, and come back to 
early in the spring as we can.” 
Formerly a school teacher, with the 

interests of three sons and two daught- 


ers at stake in the country, broad mind- 
ed and practical, with a keen sense of 
humor to tide over difficult places, the 
Premier's wife will be a friend to the 
interests of tne home and the school, 
nd the welfare of children, and what- 


ever stumbling blocks Mr. Drury may 
find in his way outside, he will have a 
dy support and inspiration at home 


- 


By ETHEL M. CHAPMAN 


AVE you ever gone into an Infants 
Home and seen the tragedy of the 
nstitutional child? If you haven't, im 
agine a room filled with cots and the 
cvts tilled with babies on a day when a 
mother would have them out in the sun 
some crying with special little 
miseries of their own, for the attend 
ants can only make their rounds 
at certain hours—the others, who 
haven't any particular grievance, sit- 
ting staring dully about them like little 
caged animals. They don’t even look 
like other children. No wonder. They 
have been sitting like this a good deal 
of the time since they could sit at all, 
and there isn’t any reason why they 
should have the happy, interested, 
optimistic twinkle of the child who is 
loved and petted and surrounded by the 
warmth and affection of a home. 
There was little Duffy, who cried in 
cessantly a weakening, fretful wail 
Her face was like a famine picture, and 
her body a pitiful, knobby little skeleton 
a case of malnutrition, the doctor 
called her, but it was worse than that. 
One of the unwanted children, she had 
been starved and probably drugged be- 
fore she was born, but the spark of life 
had persisted and Duffy came into a 
hostile world No wonder she cried 
“Duffy’s always hungry,” the nurse 
explained, and assuredly she looked it 
But someone picked her up and the 
crying eased off until finally, feeling 
her aching little anatomy held against 
something soft and human, she settled 


dewn with a succession of contented © 


little grunts and began to look about her 
with a new interest in life Duffy 
wanted mothering 





This boy has been waiting two and a half years 

for a home—ever since he was born The 

Children's Aid people eay his disposition its as 
happy as his smile. 





A six-months’ old boy waiting for adoption in 
a Toronto home. Who wouldn't want a baby 
like this? 


This is why the people interested in 
neglected children, the Social Service 
Commission, the Department for 
Neglected and Dependent Children, the 
superintendent of institutions are try- 
ing to get the children out into real 
homes where they will have individual 
care and affection and all the other 
blessings that go with a good family life. 
They know that this is something which 
the best institution cannot give—its best 
service is to be a go-between, to provide 
a shelter for the child whom nobody 
wants until someone can be found who 
does want it. 

This brings us up to the problem of 
adoption which, according to the popular 
pinion, is of all risks and responsibili- 
ties possible to human experience, the 
most appalling. Babies keep you awake 
nights for one thing—at least they have 
been known to. They tie you at home ter 
ribly, and the care of a baby well you 
can imagine what it would be to have 
someone depending on you day and 
night But the woman whose children 
have grown up and left her thinks with 
1 tug at her heart what a short time 

a 


all, and she 
way ina hur 
‘ir own from. the 


trey were mbdies, a 
ows that they paid 
dred little ways o 


lny they were borr 








afraid of the 
uble’ a child would be says: “But 
what if they wouldn’t turn out wel 
What about their parents and their ar 
estors for seven generations back?” 
it’s natural that they should be anxiou 
ihout this—people think quite a | 
ibout the heredity of their own children; 
so when a child is offered for adoption a 
thorough search is made of the health, 
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it Without 


Drink your first cup of Lanka with- 
out disguising its exquisite flavor by 
the addition of cream or sugar. In 
this way alone can you really judge 
the supreme quality of this superfine 
tea—the special blend of the choicest 
growths from Ceylon’s hill gardens. 


Lanka Tea is British grown and 
brought by the direct water route to 
Vancouver, Canada’s Keystone Port 
for Oriental imports. The consequent 
saving of freight rates and duty 
allows it to be sold at a popular price. 

There is no premium on Lanka 
quality. It costs but 75 cents a pound. 

All leading dealers can supply you 
with Lanka. Look for the handsome 
package illustrated. and enjoy the 
best value the world produces. 


WM. BRAID & CO. 
Vancouver, Can. 
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Christmas! 


Gz 


Imperial 
$180 

At peep of day, a joyous Christmas carol summons the 
family from their drowsy beds 

“The SONORA!” 

What a Christmas it will give! How your callers will 
marvel at the beauty of its tone, limpid, clear, distinct. And 
every day throughout the years to come, your Sonora will 
provide that musical delight which every home requires to 
make it a real home. 

The judges who heard and tested all the phonographs at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition bestowed upon the Sonora highest 
honors for tone quality. The Sonora plays every disc record made. 

Prices, $84 to $2,500. 


I. MONTAGNES & COMPANY 
Wholesale Distributors, Dept. M, Ryrie Building, Toronto 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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=) Constant Change 
—/* Of Needles--- 


You will be delighted with the new Sonora Semi- 
Permanent Silvered Needles These Needles will 
Play perfectly from 50 to 100 times They are so 
constructed that the ~— engaging points do 
not enlarge as they wear 


Sonord==Needles 


Three ettnprclond Mateo iete 
Increase the life of ree 
constant changing, and t 
dise record you wi fir 
tone. by the use of 











Sonora Needles 
improve the tone 
wonderfully 








4®c per package of 5 
i. MONTAGNES & COMPANY 


* Wholesale Distributors, Dept. M, Ryrie Building 
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HAVE YOU A BANK ACCOUNT 
You can make one from your spare time. To-day there are in Canada, 
men and women, who find that our proposition worked for an hour or 
two daily provides for many of the added luxuries of life. You supply 
us the time, we'll supply you the money. Write for full particulars. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO 
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mentality and morality. of the parents 
Just now there are a ‘ot of “flu or 








ss = 
\ adopted whose father was a der 
ind wh Y ier had been a High 
< l teacher. They were young, an 
\ lidn’t have ny money ithead 
rh died within t Wee is oft each 
it} nd there v no friend to take 
the six weeks’ o'd baby, so she was 
sent to the Infants’ her 
mother must have f yr her, 
ny mother can u al f 
here is such a thing as those who have 


gone on sending.a blessing from Heaven, 
the foster-mother must be receiving one 
every day. 

But there 
hose birth has not been what it should 
be—conditions sadder even than the 
case of the illegitimate child of the un 
married boy and girl. We might natur 
‘ fear for the future of some of these 
children, for which very reason they 
need help and guidance ‘and protection 
even more than the others. There are 
eases where it takes some courage to 
give your home and your name to other 
people’s children. Always it needs, as 
the soldier’s song says, “a little bit of 
patience and an awful lot of love.” This 
is why authorities should be infinitely 
careful about where they let a child go, 
and it is why some people hesitate about 
actually taking out adoption papers. 
Others who do not feel that they can 
take a child permanently would like to 
give one a home for a short time. 

In order to make the most of these op- 
portunities for the children a plan has 
been arranged by which a family may 
take a child for a month or two. This 
is entirely different from the boarding 
or “baby farming,” carried on by women 
who use it as a money-making business 
and which has sometimes gotten childgen 
into most undesirable piaces,"as regent 
investigations in Montreal have shéwn. 
The woman who boards babies for money 
may or may not be a good person to have 
them, but the woman who takes a baby 
out of sympathy and love is a pretty safe 
risk. And even a few weeks of home 
life sometimes works miracles with a 
child, as anyone will understand who has 
taken an institutional child out for an 
hour or two. The listless, almost stupid 
look that usually comes from the routine 
existence of the ward disappears like 
ic when he gets away from it. 

‘Tt frequently happens that when a 
child has been in a home it so attaches 
itself that the family feel they cannot 
give it up and they either adopt it out- 
right or the visit goes on indefinitely. In 
mariy ways these free adoptions are the 
m ore sa tisfactory. No one is unde or any 
gation, the authorities can keep a 
closer jurisdiction over the child, and it 
seems probable that this plan will get 
more children out of institutions and in- 
to good homes, if even fgr a few months 
at a time, than the system of regular 
adoptions alone cculd possibly do. It 
may also be that a family who couldn’t 
adopt more than one child could take 
two or even three and perhaps give them 
a summer in the country. Even in the 
se of adoption, people who take one 
child not infrequently discover t 
they want a family and come for an 
other, which helps the Department to 
keep brothers and sisters from being 
separated. 

One day I met a man something past 
middle age coming out of the office of 
the Neglected Children’s Department, 
carrying a three-year-old girl. We 
were entire strangers to each other but 
he was in that state of elation when one 
has to talk to someone 

“People may think it strange for us 
to be taking a little girl,” he said. “My 
brother and I are bachelors—we live on 
a farm in county, but we have a 
good housekeeper. Last month we came 
and got a boy, but he had this little 
sister down here and we didn’t feel right 
to separate the m, so I’m taking her back 
with me now. 

Buit is it worth while? Will they ever 
be anything but “home children?” This 
question is sure to come from those to 
whom the doctrine “Inasmuch,” does 
not seem to go far enough. Anyone who 
is skeptical on this point should visit 
Mr. Kelso, Superintendent of the De- 
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in my wife’s arms and 
don’t mean that we can have that bab 

Then he will 
dren photogray] 
discovered by the Children’s Aid, iater 

fter their adoption into a good home 
and again when they have grown up, 
ard he nows each individual person 
ally—a child is something more than a 
case to him. 

There is a picture of a handsom 
young man that any parent would bt 
proud of. Something over twenty years 
azo he was a deserted baby and in order 
to find a home for him Mr. Kelso had his 
picture taken and seven hundred print 
distributed at the Toronto Exhibition 
with the evplanation that he was for 
adoption. A visitor at the Exhibition 
took him home. 

A report was sent in to the Depart 
ment that two little girls in the North 
country needed protection and Mr. Kelso 
took a day’s journey to find and bring 
them back. Soon after he found homes 
for them. That was about twenty years 
ago. He has another picture of one of 
the girls now, a sweet-faced, happy 
looking woman taken with her husband 
and baby. They live on an Ontario 
farm and a few weeks ago he visited 
them. They met him at the station with 
an automobile and took him home to a 
chicken dinner, and he says they have 
one of the neatest, happiest farm homes 
in the Province 

One day I met a noticeably attrac 
tive, well-dressed woman coming out of 
the Department offices. “That woman 
is looking for a little girl,” Mr. Kelso 
said. “Fourteen years ago they adopted 
a boy. They are wealthy people and are 
sending him to the most expensive boys’ 
college in Canada. His education alone 
costs a thousand dollars a year and he 
should have « bright career ahead of 
him.” 

And again _ is the boy taken by 
a noted gui nd hunter of the North 
country <a his motherly wife. This 
boy is not going to any expensive col 
lege, but he has learned what honesty 
and affection and unselfishness mean in 
a Christian home. He attends the best 
school there is in the district and if 
that isn’t all we might desire of it, he is 
getting an education in Nature, and 
building up a physical perfection that 
will contribute perhaps as much to his 
happiness usefulness. And follow 
ing his foster-father’s footsteps in the 
hunt and on the trail he should grow 
into another trusted guide and man of 
influence in the North country 





produce pictures of chil 


hed at the time they were 




















renin ire many bright stories like 


these but there are many other 
children who are not finding homes 
who see nothing but institutional life 


ahead of them, and who must go out 
into the world br: andes as “Home chil 
dren.” The Women’s Institutes have 
sent donations to local Children’s She] 
ters and in other ways showed their 
interests. One district at least is con 
centrating on th line of work this 
year, a most valuable undertaking for 
Children’s Shelters we must have—at 
least until the world becomes a lot mort 
sympathetic and happier in its way 
of living. But the new ideal in helping 
the homeless children is to make the 


Shelter more and more a clearing-house, 


trying to get the children out into good 
homes as speedily as possible. 

There are other ways too, in which 
those who have had the health of their 
own children cared for through Medical 
School Inspection and clinics will be 
especially interested. In Winnipeg a 
short time ago a baby was born with 

















The Ideal Gift for 
Children 


jbstantia: furniture ‘ for play or 
stu I r ksome tasks 
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Ww thstar rough usage 
Write for Catalogue H of Chil- 


Furniture, such as Desks, 
Yards, Chairs and Tables, 
Swings, etc 


The Stratford Mfg. Co., Limited 


Stratford, Ontario 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 43°3.41 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 











THAT SOFT, 
ROSY, VELVETY 
COMPLEXION 


BLEMISHES REMOVED QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


YOUR COMPLEXION MAKES OR 
MARS YOUR APPEARANCE 





rearl La Sage, former actress who offers 
women her remarkable complexicn treatment 








marve J has instantly produced @ sen- 
cen cured the at battled physi- 
v4r in all your life used any- 
romplexion, red spots, pim- 
ns Va :almost like magne, No 

. salve, plaster, bandage, mask, mas- 
*, nothing to swallow. 
ot your complexion is a * 1 
is f lof muduy spots, peppery blac ik 
‘3 at id eruptions, or whethe? 

‘and you've tried almost 
everyth uv cane tna st rid of the blemishes. This 
wonderf were atment in just ten days, positively removes 
every blemi: h and be —s 3 yourskin in a marvelous way 
You look years younge t gives th eskinthe bloom and 
tint of purity of a fre i y- blown rose In 10 days you can be 
the subject of wild admiration by all your friends, nomat 
ter what yourage or condition of health, All methods 
now known are cast aside. Your face, even arms 
hands, shoulders are beautified beyond your fondest 
All this I willabsolutely prove to you before your 
our mirror in ten days, This treatment is 
t to use ew minutes every day does it 
ov about this really astounding treatment 
send no monry ist your name 
be ane »w and | will give you full par- 
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PEARL. LA SAGE, Dept. ! 
68 St. Potor St., MONTREAL, P.Q., Can. 


Please tell me how to clear my complexion in ten 
days; also send me lear! La Sage Beauty Book, all FREL. 
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club feet. which, added to the mis- 
fortune of being thrown on the mercy 
f charity, is pretty serious. The mat 
ter was brought to the attention of a 
womens orgar itor who approached 
the bes irgeon it e city to find what 
t would cost to ha he stra tened 
Ihe cost of the peration, he said, was 
“dit indred lars He 
ul ‘ half of that himself and 

t may ise t bAiance not to 
rry; he would perform the operation 
anywi Bu e woman got at least 
ne of the money together and enough 
tra to see that the baby got proper 
ter care in an orthopedic hospital, and 

vy the time the boy id enough to use 
fe t, he w be able to walk and run 

nd live like other boys. But what if 
oO oO! had bothered about it? A few 
ears ago someone told Mr. Kelso about 
gir] in Muskoka suffering from the 
cruel disfigurement of hair lip. It was 
ne of the worst cases possible, as it 
iad never had any attention and the girl 
was sixteen years old. He raised money 
from private sources to pay for an oper- 
ation, and the girl brought to Toronto 
for treatment and she went home with 
little perceptible trace that there had 
ever been anything wrong. Cases like 
this needing financial aid are coming up 
every few weeks; if we cannot offer 
homes to these unprovided for children 


we may be able to help furnish money 
to have cases like these taken care of. 
There is also the problem of the child 
has been adopted into the wrong 
cind of home. ] Annie” 


who 
“Little ory phant 


sometimes up at five oe ock in the 


morning and — t dark at night. 
And a man sometimes sends to the Home 
for “a boy to do < chores and go to school” 


"hen it’s really a hired man he wants. 
If there is an overworked or ill-treated 


Home boy or gir! in your neighborhood 


m't neglect to notify the Superinten 
ent of Neglected Chil for the Pro- 
Your evider will be treated 





corfidentially 


ND don’t fail to keep the warmest 


‘ place in your ipathies for the 
child that nobody wants—the homely, 
the delicate or the unfortunate in some 
other wav. We mentioned the case of 





little Duffy, the baby who cried all the 
time, who was so thin that an amateur 
jare to pick her up at 
on the street car I met 
a trim, red-headed girl with this un- 
mistakable bit of wailing misery wrap- 

institutional blanket 


ped in a faded nink 
in her arms. The passengers were star- 





ing and the gir face was redder than 
hair, but she was a social service 
rker—she had carried other babies 
on the street cars and she didn’t really 
mind. 
“Duffv’s being made a ward to-day,” 


she said. “I’m taking her to the City 
Hall to have the papers made out. Miss 
one of the richest women in the 
citv, is taking hen Isn't it great?” 
Certainly there are some rare Chris- 
tians in the world. 
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wholesome, delicious sweets, and so attractive that 


FRENCH DAINTIES (CANDY) 


Som k = K x z G ne Soak 1 envelope rk Gelatine 
ir A » m % 1 minutes Put 2 
‘ Whe l 4 cups 4 rupful of 
cps ¢ x A F fo wal cepan ng to the boiling point 
fiftes D> : . : ; and le intil syrup will spin ea thread 
5 nti) Ls 
= POT a = * ew graine salt and ji 
pa us al e Beat until mixture be 
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PINTS of jelly —four times 
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su mention your grocer’s name and 


‘Whenever a recipe calls for Gelatine 


KNox GELATINE 
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hristmas, I suggest home-made candies, and give 
yw recipes that are easy and economical to make 
1 home materials. These candies will please the- 
well as children—for they are 


particularly suitable for gift-giving. 
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GELATINE 


COCOANUT “earners LOWS 















Sugar Saving Suggestion Syrup may be used in these candy re 


cipes by replacing each cupful of sugar with », of a cupfulof syrup 


ANGEL CHARLOTTE DESSERT 
add a happy ending to any Christmas dinner 
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Mrs. Charles B. Knox . 
St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Quebec . 
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T isn’t the amount you spend for shoes— 
it’s, what you get for your money that 


determines whether or not your buying is 
on the wisest basis 

COMFORT, STYLE AND SER VICE—these 
are the important things to look for 
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~The NORDHEIMER 
APARTMENT UPRIGHT 


Asa For the bride who is to live in a modern sma’] home or 

. apartment, the Nordheimer Apartment Upright will prove 

Wedding a delightful surprise, and, while its case is of those dimen- 

Gift sions which “fit” a small room without crowding, its tone 
is of distinctly “grand piano” quality. 


Asa In giving a piano of such high character as the Nordhe ner 
Apartment Upright, you have the assurance that your 

Birthday gift will be a continual source of satisfaction—its beauty 

Gift of design and richness of tone acting as constant reminders 
of your thoughtfulness. 


» ” 


Asa Generally acknowledged to be the “ideal Christmas gift, 
. a piano will create a perfect furore of glad surprise in 
Christmas the home. And why not let your choice of the “make” 
Gift be as “fortunate” as your decision to give a p ano? Why 
iet any consideration weigh against the one great } 
sideration of tone? Why be satisfied with less 
the name Nordheimer implies? C1 
secure that certainty of lasting sat 


heimer Apartment Upright ensures 





es? ( 





for the future 





tion whith a No 


At $500 this Piano is “Value Unequalled.”’ Transportation added 
to points west of Ft. William. Write for Design Book ‘‘M.” 


Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Limited 


Corner Yonge and Albert Sts., Toronto 
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Christmas giving? If so, read LEARN”~A TRADE 
over the 2-col. advertisement on 
the opposite page. 


SCHOO & aut ALTOR-AMIA TION 
- Bd SyfEENtY OLO%. Kansas City mo. 














iinerable in the event of our ever be 
oming involvec in another war As 
universal peace is not yet in sight, even 
with the aid of a telescope, and as this 
invention would prove of incalculable 
benefit to the United States in the 


event of our becoming again involved in 


it is obv ously out of the questior 
» discuss the principle on which it is 
based, much less the details of its cor 


uction an 





which 
world, a mess 
ing absolutely undecipherable to the in 
ventor himself. 

Possibly there is a clue to the secret 
in Major Powell's description of another 
ention, unsuccessfully tried out be- 








» the successful device was found by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He says 


Another system had as its basic 
principle the breaking up of the groups 
of Morse dots and dashes which repre 
sented the letters of the message, and 
routing these mangled fragments over 
widely separated wires to the receiving 
station, where they were automatically 
joined together again, so as to form the 
message as originally sent. If, for ex 
ample, it was desired to send from Ho 
boken to Washington the message, 
“Transport Leviathan sails June 25th,” 
it was proposed to make use of two lines, 
one running, let us say, through Harris 
burg, the other via Wilmington. The 
message sent over the Harrisburg 
wire would be broken up something 





after this fashion: ‘“t-a-s-o-t-e-i-t-a-s 
i-S-u-@-w-n-y-i-t.”” While the portic 

going by way of Wilmington would 
read: “r-n-p-r-l-v-a-h-n-a-l-}-n-t-e-t-f 


f-h. 
7. 











o create still further confusion ir 
the mind of any one who might su 
ceed in intercepting one of these set 
of fragments, it was proposed t ] 
perimpose a “camouflage” message 
upon the lisconnected letters, the 
characters of amouflage hnessag 
to eccupy the tween the char 
cters of the age By an ex 
ceedingly ingeniou levic these ap 
parently inextricably intermixed and 
unrelated etters were automatic: \ 

ed Vv it at tne re ely I vr Statior al 
pieced together e a jigsaw pu 
sO he message appeared precise 
as Ser 

1 step furthe t ‘ 

o* system proposed by the ame 
means to instal a system of telephone 
communication whereby the spoken 


words would be broken up 


Morse characters were divided, certair 





sounds in each word going over one 
wire and the remaining sounds over 
inother, to be joined together at the 
receiving station into a perfectly int 
ligible conversation. 

Here again a wholly separate and 
extraneous conversation was superim 
vosed over the sounds proceeding DY 





! 
each route, so that were either of the 
lines tapped the listener-in would be 
rewarded for his pains by hearing a 
torrent of sound which would convince 
him that he was listening to a com 
bination of Choctaw, Chinese, the rav 
ings of John McCullough, and the 
symptoms of a severe cold. Notwith 
standing the undeniable ingenuity of 
this system, the Signal Corps experts 
demonstrated, to the unconcealed as 
tonishment of the inventors, that they 
could overhear and understand these 
crazy-quilt conversations as readily as 
though they were being held across a 
dinner table in plain English. . 
The successful device (which may, of 
course, use none of the principles in 
volved in the system just outlined) is 
one of three evolved by Yankee inge 
nuity from the war, which Major Powel! 
regards as “the most important inven 
tions, so far as their effect on the peace 
ful interests of the nation are con 
cerned, which nave been produced since 
Morse invented the telegraph, Bell per 
fected the telephone, and Marconi 
amazed us with the wireless.” One of 
them is the radiotelephone, by means of 
which persons on the ground can con- 
verse with aviators; and the other is the 
discovery of Chief Signal Officer Squire 
that trees can be used as sending and 
receiving posts for radio messages. 
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6 ty crowning achievement 
of Ballantyne Knitted 
Wear has been in the domain 
of Style. The high quality of 
the materials used and the 
carefully considered  work- 
manship have helped to make 
it popular, but it is Ballantyne 
Style that is responsible for its 
vogue. 

Ballantyne Muffler Sets are 
among the smartest creations 
of Ballantyne designers. 





Ask your dealer to show them to you. 
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Make Your Christmas Gift 
Arrive 24 Times a Year 


To Wish You 
A Ferry Christmas 


and a Bright and Prosperous New. Year 


on behalf of 


at whose direction you have been entered upon our 
subscription list to receive 
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for one full year —24 issues 
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Provide your friends with the same pleasure, a tnrough the coming year 
Imagine, on Christmas morning, the sparkle of pleasure in their eyes as 
they read the cheery greetings on your Christmas card, shown above 
A MA( LE AN" S riv a month, eagerly anticipated will be 
frest 24 times a year, of your kindness and generosity! 
I isands < Car i e learned that no other Christmas Gift, at 
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MAGAZINI Ren er your friend were to buy the magazine at the 
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NOW! 
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Make It An 


Electrical 
Christmas 


Sealt idk hinobe W! {AT could be more sensible and 
Price $6.50 practical than to make this an 
*Eleetrical Christmas” ? 








CANADIAN BEAUTY ELECTRIC TOASTER 
A brilliant yeauty new lesigr + + 


1 tim 


There is an electrical gift for every 
member of the family. 


Canadian Beauty Grill, Toaster and 
Irons have all those brilliantly attractive 
features that delight the eye at Christmas 
time. 


And their practical usefulness per- 
petuates the memory of your thoughtful- 
ness from year to year. 





Canadian Beauty dealers can supply 


CANADIAN BEAUTY ELECTRIC IRON Electrical Gifts in any form you desire. 
Handle always coo! I right ha for nor 
fat a ironi Te tip always correct heat extra 
moot roning irf i back 
tand iro 1 mn use e : 
Price $6.50 Renfrew Electric Products 
CANADIAN BEAUTY TRAVELLING IRON LIMITED 
Fy cag, Soatea tox ane mee Dias RENFREW . ONTARIO 
Price $6.50 Canadian Distributors of Manning-Bowman Quality Percolators 
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The New 
> Canadian Beauty 


CANADIAN MEACTY THREEMEAT GH Electrical Appliances 





above and below coils— has two pans and re- 
flector plate-—it grills, toasts, boils, fries and 
broils—-cooks everything from an egg to a 
— Price $11.00 NOTE. PRICES WEST OF PORT ARTHUR ARE SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
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The Christmas Present 
that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records will 


put real, heart-filling joy into your 


| ] } ] . . 
And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit on 


through all the vear. For Columbia music is joyous 


1] } ' 
music new, sparkling dance records, the latest song 
be ] . ] 
hits, gems of grand opera, popular and classic s tion 
: ; 
played by the world’s greatest Dands and orchestri 


Columbia Records mirror magically the 





singer, the rich harmonies of wood-win st 
brass. The Grafonola makes every 1 
joy, so wonderfully pure and clear i 


Models, $32 to $360. ; 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE, COMPANY Record Beata, eondaintna 
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